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^snarpm fa?rem toe; 4 r ^tsm a^arc prs tot 4§ * qq & TO%pft 
aiffra tot 'snsnr to 1 sjtjtps aro s?rc to^r ^ <<& tot ^ cartro fro ^nsrai 
frrc'w tops C5®^i to, fro? >rr-^fi art wi a<pro?f ppto taRra rrt aro 
^ftr aRta fro fata tataa ^w^aijr a?f to §k® «nt4, ^narpm ptosrs sr 
ttocarpm at«r tota?r tot tops si^rs i ^stc aaa sp$r ca§ aa 4tTOit?r 
tot to pm vsaa 4 $ ^fato to ot& 1 ^ator urg^ftas toss «tcs tatos 1 
^sitw cros crof*R to ca§ affisftor tos? a*ro to -n 4~tot cto faps£ 
TO, to$ tarora^a to to^a^rpm ^Nm taps sr ang^n 

w-srr^OTi ac*a ^Tsnro lottos a*am to ac«a w toro atfc ts*r 

vS^vET f4fei^ aic4 RT I ^aa a^C^I?^r®T?T TOaRt4 RR ^Tvs at®T R4PW H'WlS TOC'S 

aifa 1 ca$ w*r arcarto a^Ta wear praT-aream a^a siTjwfc 1 

aror amieftiw arafo ^ictoito a*a 4 * sr>fk a^am, frrto t^to stwt pst 
ftro ar 1 4 *^;tro at*a TOia TOTto ta$ 411W4 a*roi$ vjciJto 1 4 
t?r*nTO ^sn wrcaat: apsTi 4<r tot awraa a*«aaas5is to«t <cw ami to 
aT 1 44 wa ww a^a;*f ^atopra toa to 4 | a^Sn aro^r ^arosto fato 
cTOF tortos tot?* tor Tto a;^ aaito to 4 tato, to tot aT 
to ^arta^ tara =rr to arrto sf^naT. cw to aa'psisj^ft ^utoawwa i s*>aa 
castaTafaapm 4^ s*a ^nafa ^nara to twta fcefccs, proton srs 4 ^ sRffc to 
N i-ai ’snara T*tc<p cato tok^, t^Tam 4 a arona sn®r 1 ®nfa 4 a a^?f fro - '®fa 
^amrito ^ro^sto ac*n 1 cat ^pti <a? a«R topto to^t w i 
^«r to^ri witora*r tato ^prsf 

^ife?vst4tH^ to fawn 4fa ^ra^a; tor a^TOfto ^cafe ctop 

TO4^ 4tor ^tpm TO^S TO ajTOfe^R I CSJTSTPm sit*H ^£14 CTOT %9R 
t£)*^,ar 1 arSf p*m ’®rrfsr T*pw arT^ ^ri^ arro 1 4it5^ Wa pt-tott i 5n*at*i>\5 
^km uFi; sn^ tafer st^to^T «te *te 1 t*r ar% to c^tt^*to *®nto 1 <a*g^r 
^nro 5 fwr froto?R 1 toro ws vofa sr a;«f to a^sito tot i $?*mt?ra aca 
'sk sR vate ^oito tori af® cacsr 1 4$ toro tot ta tor ^*Nto at*a 
44 *trt TOica 'Q to^ •tri 514 . 0*1 itaoiiT "v©T^ w^apm p*r a^ a*i <# ^6 
a^rrto to sto tato tst too tops aif^r fa i 
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TiTtoTOW®* toot wto fro to 5 ? a*?s to® 5 ?! w to®tw* <«$ ®f*a 
torcrec 5 ?* *T®i*;n to wtrri mt ^* ®to to ®«s s fa‘ i ®**s *t®j toj ®c^o 
to® '*& ^a®np® f***i® to*!®ot® »a®* to*r $a®n* *ot **1to* to* 
totoRi *tot zsm pf*r *i* ®t \siot to cac** *^*> croatoi to*t* to 
toott*t®t* to*® to* to® *n\*vUwm& sRai* to 'PiOTic^c to OT® 1 ®tot 
tosto* ®?i $$ c® ctoot «i*ic*c®* &$iot* **t*t c® top f®sc*r* to* ®t, c® 
TOronc** ®Tto to* ^jtpu \ 5 irc®* **1*11 *wfCTT to® *r«f wr to*® f®, to® !®c*r 
^ sito®! fro^ tos*t* tobc** srer* otc® c*n*T cto^ to® c* ^ 

*1® TO*C®® TO ^HW« arf*f®l TO 5 ?!* TOC® TO5*I* fe®* CK*f®C®®, **IC®T fa®£ 

*n®f®, toj c®§ fwi fcaroro zeroes *** to*c®® ®tot ®<®tc** toto** *ot 

TOWSTRl fa*® 5 * ?lf*C 5 * tog* to^ »ll!to®C®>\a® TO**! 5 ? TOto** 5 toTO®*TO 
aroc 1 ** ®t*®t* to* to <aps§: c*t® to c**ft to* to ®?r® to* 5 *** TO*to 1 
to*t* ®c*® <a^OT* c* alto wi to c®£ <a\5*F® *®tor tog 

®ro®* esc* TOTO*f* to* to TO*ss*c®k to to *ato*fc ca® 1 to tofr cro*r* 
wi*s to® tot to*c® toj to ®*a?f sn?n fo *toi* *s*ot cac*to? 

^t® ^c*w, crorfsrw f* K *f* i tnTO** 1 *^ to®?* *5^ tostc* *^ ^"^T'sc® 

®TOT TtC4 i£|** TO^**TOC3T* C^TT^T ^OTC"*®* TO*®1 tol TO'® s k® , '\5®fi* CTOS f®<® 

C*$®!C®§ I C* TO*^®®^* 5 to 5 ? 4TO*S TO®! 5 )* *OT f5*to* TOTO **to* TO* f®?®R, 
to P?W?* ®*®S TO5TK®* TO TO* ®®TW®J*®TC** CTOT to *^C* I 4 $ -4TO^ 

fatoc®* af*cato$^ to 5 ? a*n»r tosc* 5 ? vst* f**f^* caw* sn^r*t i ^-ott 
tor*^ 5n**Rv?i* to<*t * 7 ** to ws 5 ^ ^t* trm to** to* 5 ? f 5 ?, totc*toc 6 

to 5 ? tf*TRTO* >ton*T*C** TO*’! >lto* C*T* TO TO*?® 5 ? I *T*T si 5 ?, *l*T ^*W5T®R, 

*iw* eftoror $for* , *nTO»^ St^f 5 ?, strt ^aroro tost ^nVtom ^tcs* to*t* 

«Rlrt to 5 ? TO* TO*?® 5 ? I 4-C*FC“l* *TTTO TOSPfl* *t*T ^©t*. »£1^ ,^T5** a^T¥ 

to*?® 5 ? '®t*T "srra 5 ?!?®* *rsratoito ^tostr ^r^* to* ^t* afo *;** to*?® 5 ?, 

'Std^> *^*T TOlt® 5 ? 'ST ^n**T 'SrlT*?, 'S*^'Q **'&nT\d* <5^ 'SR3**T* af^s fvoT*? s^^asn* 

to* 5 ?! 5 ? i 'sk to sn*rai cwto toR ^rc*s to 5 ? *rto*i*c** ^isttow* *nr; *?®r 
snros 5 ? ^sto to® cro* 5 sp*t to 5 ? '«?«sc** to** ato?T to*?® 5 ? i 'stw*c*^ f* 5 
TO** 'STRIP?* fTOW* TOC® C**T?R^ ®RiJC** afw ^T**ffT '5f*Tf*vs WTOC 5 ^ ^TTOT 

*t*t to*® to* to® toto? a^tofc* 5 er«*;« to*?® 5 ? i ^ arosa »*hto*t *to® 

To* TORTOTT* TO®1CW* CTO** OTIC** TO® CTO®<3 to 5 ? f**7*rST « ®to* *!*®T* 
?TTO*f®OT®, C®t ^5Rn* TO*To WRTbC'e *TO? TOTT'Q to to ' 5 T®* I 

C*-TOT* TO?T5**rC*y TOTOT *sn®7$!TOOT* ^CTOl^Ca **1*5|* TO* 

t® c* T®OT® &$ totc* va-croa *rto ^c^®t <3 ®wrs arorsic* croa ^to 1 <sm 
war* (fl'ppito to*t toto? ctorcto to® 5 ? *to to* tofc toto ^?c*cw* tov 

*Sso *;sTO*n C®* 5 ®! ®®C®f^ TOCRR *5*T *1*1 toj CTO*f® to 5 ? f®OT® <to ®TO^ 



With Rabindranath at Santiniketan 





Letter to Rabindranath on his winning the Nobel Prize 



With the Poet, Rathindranath Tagore and Pratima Devi 
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TOtoia bfft 

, ®k anaa «nw, acai tot to an va£ ca wkstoTsw aka 

aaHu acai artom to tor araT, <ac$£ $ta toro* ato aam ai'Gar am \ 
ca toa «hT*i ka 5 cawp ^k aksa aiara a*cam anam ?[caw i 

®nam ^spo to?, anam eik a^rsk ^caiamra i ^aascar a^Taa 'araa'ias 
wchmwic* toa to ®rtoa ca^ catoam awr a«n a*k i ana weak to to 

TOT $m®awk TO5 <3k TO^TRI TOSTIWfl Weak ®k TOa TO?n 

'a-wwm ^prowa af^ i tori cron a^a aT swan aak to* an$;«R ascaw 

'5>ak Titers 'SPT^f^tJT aT 'Spa IC^am ak ®T^I «TT WCa a^frl an®F WCa W$ facawa 

tori ae*n i w\A to* torroa asnarwa cron kkk* anwr ca*ca arai appro 
to i 

v£i^ ca ®k sftk ^ ca akk'oica 's»ia®aea '$ alam© ca-asar <i»k.®i 'jj*! m 
TO, ®k a^sacak aatoeaa tfcs alto ca sra^aiaa ®nw ^m®kwa sk oik 
\5TSI^ v£l^ '5|\*f I <H<PiT 'STi^ aSTT*! Cawk^a aa*T aka 'toiP^ia 4lTff toaaPfi’WS 
a*acm ®k ^W 5 *^ Weak, aaa CWRTO '5TTO s kaT ^IKTO ®naTORI CaW 5 
*W*U TO C5RI TO PPTO CF^T aswto, ?TOTakwa ar©T§ TORI TO ®naTORI 

^toaana anaar acatoi 4 5 s^f & tow aar amc® *fTcaa fa, <£& 

aa s ®'l anUCa v£)^5 kw 4'S?}0fW Caaiaana 'Bl'SvjficsiaT *13^ q<.®l$ TOaaT ^wT*i^I I 

^CTO to TO toolTO *araT5JCTia aPTCTO ^**R^T ^*f® TO W^®TT^C^ 
aiaa aaiCsrfl aa*® '5g®m alaHl k® 1 !^® ^c?f k’CS? vSaaana a^JCTO aa^WT^ aW( 
aakrakas^T i aka ka?wm sr«fi to^ ^’Tk^nro csri«it i fto ca? 6 ^ 
to to ^^';cw<i sr:«hi toiw* kro w ct tori »^Tan^i « 
^iisit'&rw 'Q wk®r ^ipri i c*i^ *fic»r« #Ta*i«rt f^o?r kc?r *hr^ ^‘Wsr 

ssn-pR toi rttori toc^ w aw aw ar*n am, toipri ac«a 
to to tori a«i®HTO4 TO^*aTO?a ^ mm i 

waw* R’sprpfra ^sm ^c 5 ® 5X?tw i c>i^ ^?c^wri si*u caw 5 ^*3^®? 
to to ^wtoR towm sR^mi tor totw^ a^a ^sca arawr am 
tot® < 4 WR aamm-ent^w ®nto aF5a«aa^:a t vaa ac*n wrnia to m ^saaj 
caw 5 ^^®iaiwa tori ^ra^ror aw®ra i <aa caw 5 am^a arok ^ai^rto 
asifss if^ 5 ^natoto^n anaic?? wwm ask <aato awitoTR— 

aam ^aca amna a^r 

TOm ^aca *n^— 

acarsR ?wi akro ^naaT ark k^ anaai <a| aroianwf 

airo TOam toi acak to? JTPswika 5 a*aT^kto ca-aam aiasm to aik <asR 
ana CTig r i to® to famT wi ^a^TOT ksra ^ to^ arwica 5 a^ic® tow 
airkr ai f^kc a ®^ f a*a ^Rc aa ^anwpa®^ 5S ara5i a*caki 'a^ro toa cacak 
aa ^ta ra caw 5 a®r-aw n aca» i kfa ^ Risrca aaa? 5 ^fa tor cam tos cacawa 
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a*«rr«fsT 


5 f*5TR spitw i <i) ^snwir *rpt sire ^ ot-to *stot ^*3 set 3$»h 
<us?fafo^> tepflarew we m *ro fafa sfwrer faram 

9'GllfcCVR, 5JTOT SPTOT ^RT '*HC®IIV^H« *71 ^rfasT $«fa*W ^WIC'Rl '3II5ICJR1’ “fl *5 

«fa*$ faro fa, sHfk jifw pr 

*rc^ ^sro* fa*Rfw$ ?tr fa i c<f»'^ivis 'Sk Wk&H4 *n wr ^ fafa 
^rWTC^ ®RI v£|^ ^ppar snTO5 SriRJ *I30CT ^if'SW ^ C9Pf CTOR—'Sk 
*j^ptr sm <ai£ ^«nfi> snfa '&u8w<u*ftw < si *ro ^fsk a**fra *rc**r wifacs 
vmwi* 


* srepftl *©88 fcWM 

»a*^cwa 5I75T3 *ra 


yvm «m— 4 - 8-80 



RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


The lifeless body of our beloved friend Charles Andrews is at this 
hour being laid to rest in the all-devouring earth. We try to steel our¬ 
selves to endurance in this day of sorrow by the thought that death is 
not the final destiny of life, but we find as yet no consolation. Day 
after day, in the countless familiarities of sight and speech, love, the 
nectar of the gods, has filled our cup of life to the brim. Our minds, 
imprisoned in the material have grown accustomed to depend on the 
bodily senses as their channels of communication with each other. When 
these channels are suddenly blocked by death, the separation is left as 
an intolerable grief. We have known Andrews for long years and in a 
rich variety of ways. Now we must accept our fate—never again will 
that dear human comradeship be possible. Yet our hearts grope yarn- 
ingly for some assurance of hope and comfort in our loss. 

When we are separated from a man with whom our relationship 
touched only the necessary business of life, nothing remains behind. We 
accept the ending of that relationship as final. The gains and losses of 
material and secular chance arc subject to the power of death. But the 
relationship of love, infinite, mysterious, is not subject to the limitations 
of such material intercourse, nor cabined and confined in the life of 
the body. Such a rare companionship of soul existed between Andrews 
and me. Coming unsought, it was a gift of God beyond all price. No 
lesser explanation on the human plane will suffice to account for it. 
One day, as if from nowhere, from one who was till then a complete 
stranger to me, there was poured out upon me this generous gift of 
friendship. It rose like a river from the clear spring of this Christian 
Sadhu’s devotion to God. In it there was no taint of selfishness, no 
strain of ambition, only a single-minded offering of the spirit to its Lord. 
The question in the Kena XJpanishad came into my mind unbidden: 
By whose grace was this soul sent to me, in what secret is rooted its life ? 
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Rooted it was, I know, in a deeply sincere and all-embracing love 
of God. I should therefore like to tell you of the beginning of this 
friendship. At that time I was in London, and was invited to a meeting 
of English men of letters at the house of the artist Rothcnstein. The 
poet Yeats was giving a recitation of some poems from the English transla¬ 
tion of my “Gitanjali”, and Andrews was present in the audience. After 
the reading was over I was returning to the house where I was staying, 
which was close at hand. I crossed at a leisurely pace the open stretch 
of Hampstead Heath. The night was bathed in the loveliness of the 
moon. Andrews came and accompanied me. In the silence of the 
night his mind was filled with the thoughts of “Gitanjali”. He was led 
on, through his love of God, into a stirring of love towards me. Little 
did I dream that day of the friendship in which the streams of his life 
and mine were destined to be mingled to the end, in such deep intimacy, 
in such a fellowship of service. 

He began to share in the work of Santiniketan. At that time this 
poor place of study was very ordinary indeed in outward appearance, 
and its reputation was very small. Yet, its external poverty notwith¬ 
standing, he had faith in the spiritual purpose to which it was dedicated, 
he made it a part of the spiritual endeavour of his own life. What was 
not visible to the eye he saw by the insight of love. With his love for 
me he mingled a whole-hearted affection for Santinikeran. This, indeed, 
is characteristic of true strength of character, that it does not rest con¬ 
tent with a mere outburst of emotion, but finds its own fulfilment in 
superhuman sacrifice for its ends. Andrew's never amassed any wealth: 
his was a spirit freed from the lust of possession. Yet many were the 
times (how many, we can never know) when, coming to know of some¬ 
thing the ashram lacked, he found, from some source, sufficient for our 
need. Over and over again he begged from others. Sometimes he begged 
in vain, yet in that begging he did not hesitate to humiliate that “self- 
respect” which is the world’s ideal. And this, I think, was what attracted 
him with special force—that even through a weary time of poverty 
Santiniketan strove faithfully for the realisation of its inner vision. 

So far I have spoken of the affection of Andrews towards myself, 
but the most unusual thing about him was his devoted love of India. 
The people of our country have accepted this love ; but have they realised 
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fully the cost of it to him? He was an Englishman, a graduate of 
Cambridge University. By language, customs, culture, by countless links, 
the ties of birth and blood bound him to England. Family associations 
were centred there. The India which became the object of his lifelong 
devotion was far removed in manners and customs from his own physical 
and intellectual traditions. In the realisation and acceptance of this 
complete exile he showed the moral strength and purity of his love. He 
did not pay his respects to India from a distance, with detached and 
calculating prudence: he threw in his lot without reserve, in gracious 
courtesy, with the ordinary folk of this land. The poor, the despised, 
those whose lives were spent in dirt and ugliness—it was these whose 
familiar life he shared, time and time again, naturally and without effort. 
We know that this manner of life made him very unpopular with many 
of the ruling class of this country, who believed that by it he was bring¬ 
ing the Government into contempt and they became his bitter opponents ; 
yet the scorn of men of his own race did not trouble his mind. Knowing 
that the God of his adoration was the friend of those whom society 
despises, he drew support and confidence from Him in prayer. He 
rejoiced in the victory of his Christian faith over all obstacles whenever 
by his agency any man, Indian or foreign, was freed from the bonds of 
scorn. In this connection it must also be said that he many times experi¬ 
enced unfriendliness and suspicion even from the people of our own land, 
and he bore this unmerited suffering undismayed as part of his religious 
service. 

At the time when Andrews chose India as the field of his life work, 
political excitement and activity were at their height here. In such circum¬ 
stances it can easily be understood how exceedingly difficult it would be 
for an Englishman still to maintain quiet relationships of intimate friend¬ 
ship with the people of this country. But he remained at his post quite 
naturally with no doubt or misgiving in his heart. That in this stem 
test he should have held unswervingly to his life purpose is in itself a 
proof of his strength of soul. 

1 have thus had the privilege of knowing two aspects of the nature 
of my friend Andrews. One aspect was in his nearness to me, the very 
deep love with which he loved me. This genuine, unbounded love I 
believe to have been the highest blessing of my life. I was also a daily 

2 
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witness of the many expressions of his extraordinary love for India, 1 
saw his endless kindiness to the outcastes of this land. In sorrow or need 
they would call him, and he would hasten to their assistance, throwing 
all other work aside, regardless of his own convenience, ignoring his own 
ill-health. Because of this it was not possible to tie him down to any 
of our regularly organised work. 

It would be a mistake to think that this generous love of his was 
confined within the narrow limits of India. His love for Indians was 
a part of that love of all humanity which he accepted as the Law of Christ. 
I remember seeing one illustration of this in his tenderness for the Kaffir 
aboriginals of South Africa, when the Indians there were endeavouring 
to keep the Kaffirs at a distance and treat them with contempt, and 
imitated the Europeans in demanding special privileges for themselves. 
Andrews could not tolerate this unjust spirit of aloofness and therefore 
the Indians of South Africa once imagined him to be their enemy. 

At the present time when a suicidal madness of destruction seizes 
our race, and in uncontrolled arrogance a torrent of blood sweeps away 
the landmarks of civilised human society, the one hope of the world is in 
an all-embracing universal charity. Through the very might of hostility 
arrayed against it there comes the inspiration of the God of the age. 
Andrews was the embodiment of that inspiration. Relationship between 
us and the English are rendered difficult and complex by their attitude to 
the privileges of race and empire. An Englishman who in the magnani¬ 
mity of his heart endeavours to approach us through this net work of arti¬ 
ficiality finds his way obstructed at every step. To keep an arrogant dis¬ 
tance between themselves and us has become a chief element of their 
pride of race. The whole country has had to bear the intolerable weight 
of this indignity. Out of this English tradition Andrews brought to us 
his English manhood. He came to live with us in our joys and sorrows, 
our triumphs and misfortunes, identifying himself with a defeated and 
humiliated people. His attitude was absolutely free from any suspicion 
of that self-satisfied patronage which condescends from its own eminence 
to help the poor. In this I realised his rare gift of spontaneous universal 
friendship. 

This, finally, is what I would say to you who live in the ashram, in 
Solemn confidence, 9 % the very moment when his lifeless body is 
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being committed to the dust—his noblest gift to us, and not only to us, 
but to all men, is a life which is transcendent over death itself, and dwells 
with us imperishably. # 


From the shrine of the West you have brought us living water; 
We welcome you, friend. 

The East has offered you her garland of love, 

Accept it and welcome, friend. 

Your love has opened the door of our heart: 

Enter and welcome, friend. 

You have come to us as a gift of the Lord 
We bow to him, friend. 


—Rabindranath Tagore 


(Written for the reception given to Andrews in April, 1914) 


* Address at the memorial service at Snntiniketnn, 5. 4. 1940. Translation by Marjorie 
Sykes. From V. H. Quarterly, May 1940. 



MAHATMA GANDHI 


I 

In the death of Rev. C. F. Andrews not only India but the humanity 
has lost a true son and servant. And yet his death is a deliverance from 
pain and fulfilment of his mission on this earth. He will live through 
thousands who have enriched themselves by personal contact or contact 
with his writings. In my opinion Rev. Charlie Andrews was one of the 
greatest and best of Englishmen. And because he was a good son of 
England he became also a son of India. And he did it all for the sake 
of humanity and for his Lord and Master Jesus Christ. I have not known 
a better man or a better Christian than Rev. C. F. Andrews. India best¬ 
owed on him the title of ‘Dinabandhu’. He deserved it. because he was 
a true friend of the poor and downtrodden in all climes.* 

II 

Nobody probably knew Charlie Andrews as well as I did. Gurudcv 
was guru to him. When he went to South Africa, we simply met as 
brothers and remained as such to the end. There was no distance between 
us. It was not friendship between an Englishman and an Indian. It was 
an unbreakable bond between two seekers and servants. But I am not 
giving my reminisccnes of Andrews sacred as they are. 

I want Englishmen and Indians whilst the memory of the death of 
this servant of England and India is still fresh to give thought to the 
legacy he has left for us both. There is no doubt about his love for 
India being equal to that of the tallest of Indians. Yes, he did say on 
his bed from which he was never to rise, “Mohan. Swaraj is coming. Both 
Englishmen and Indians can make it come if they will”. Andrews was 


•Statement, on April 5. 1940 from Sevagrani (Wardha). 
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no stranger to the present rulers and most Englishmen whose opinion 
carries weight. He was known to every politically minded Indian. 

At the present moment I do not wish to think of English misdeeds. 
They all be forgotten, but not one of the heroic deeds of Andrews will be 
forgotten so long as England and India live. If we really love Andrews' 
memory, we may not have hate in us for Englishmen, for Andrews was 
among the best and the noblest. It is possible for the best Englishmen and 
the best Indians to meet together and never to separate till they have 
evolved a formula acceptable to both. The legacy left by Andrews is worth 
the effort. That is the thought that rules me, whilst 1 can contemplate the 
benign face of Andrews and what innumerable deeds of love he performed 
so that India may take her independent place among the nations of the 
world.* 


Statement issued on April 9, 1940. 
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Most men protess some religion or other, but the number of those 
who practise what they profess is comparatively small. C. F. Andrews 
was a man and a brother who lived the faith which was in him. Now 
that he has left us, we and all the world are the poorer for his loss. But 
it is wrong to say he has left us. His memory and his example are un¬ 
dying and will continue to inspire all who knew him intimately and all 
others who may be able to realise what he was by reading what he wrote 
and knowing what others may write and speak about him. 

He came out to India in mature manhood—in his 34th year. With 
what ideas of British rule in India he came to this country he has 
himself said in an article. The first personal influence which brought 
about a change in his attitude towards India and helped in the evolution 
of Andrews the lover and servant of India, Andrews the Deenabandhu, 
was that of the late Principal Susil Kumar Rudra of St. Stephen’s College, 
Delhi. Susil Kumar Rudra was a whole souled deshabhakta. 1 shall 
mention only one little fact about him here. He used to sub¬ 
scribe for two copies of the Bengali magazine Prabasi, one for 
his college and one for his personal use. He asked the Mana¬ 
ger of Prabasi that the College copy should be addressed to the 
Principal, St. Stephen’s College, and the personal copy to Babu Susil 
Kumar Rudra. It was an auspicious circumstance that Mr. Andrews 
came under the influence of such a true Indian. Though the two friends 
belonged to different races and continents, they were bound together by 
the deepest and tenderest spiritual affection. They were true brothers. 
Long after Susil Kumar Rudra’s death, when his first grand-daughter 
was born, Mr. Andrews wrote to me triumphantly and challengingly, “I 
too, am a grand-father now!”—for he perhaps thought I was proud of my 
superiority to him in being the grand-father of my grand-daughters. I 
still remember too Principal Rudra’s pained look at finding what scanty 
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creature comforts Mr. Andrews was contented with at Santiniketan, 
making a remark to the effect that “Andrews could have, if he chose, 
filled any gubernatorial office with ease and distinction.” 

Before Mr. Andrews joined St. Stephen’s College it used always to 
have an Englishman as principal. It was mainly through Mr. Andrews* 
influence that the College authorities in England decided to appoint 
Susil Kumar Rudra as Principal. At present also an Indian holds that 
post. 

Mr. Andrews writes in his book The Inner Life: 

“Susil Rudra had lost his wife who had been all in all to him, soon 
after his youngest child had been born. He had never married again. 
His three children were still very young. Since I was a bachelor and had 
no thought of marriage, his children became very dear to me indeed, as if 
they were my own children, and we shared all joys and sorrows together. 
The abiding friendship that I had from the very first with Susil Rudra 
made all the difference.” 

Principal Rudra’s was not the only influence which made Mr. 
Andrews an Indian by his own choice. He once wrote to me that he had 
to a great extent come to agree with Major B. D. Basu’s views of British 
rule in India as expressed in his books thereon. 

It may be stated here incidentally that the late Dr. J. T. Sunderland 
desired that Major B. D. Basu’s historical works on British Rule in India 
should be published in America and Britain and that Mr. Andrews should 
be asked to arrange with some British publishers for their publication in 
Britain for, observed Dr. Sunderland, “Andrews has influence”. Dr. 
Sunderland’s opinion that “Andrews has influence” was correct; for Mr. 
Andrews had arranged with a noted British publishing firm for the publi¬ 
cation of Sunderland’s ‘India In Bondage’ but the publication was stopped 
by executive order of the British Government. Mr. Andrews enjoyed 
the affection of Dr. Sunderland during his visit to America and considered 
the Indian edition of the latter’s ‘Origin and Character of the Bible’ a 
‘valuable work*. 

Mr. Andrews did not serve India and Indians from a height con¬ 
descendingly. His constant endeavour was to become one with the people 
of India—particularly with the poor, the despised, the downtrodden. He 
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would wear the people’s clothes and eat their food. This desire and its 
following up coupled with his ceaseless labours and constant travels 
wherever the cry of distress drew him, for which the Norwegian Indologist 
and Epigraphist Dr. Sten Konow used to call him the Wandering Chris¬ 
tian, shattered his constitution, never robust. The Indian name Deena- 
bandhu (Friend of the poor), given to him, was quite apposite. It is not 
intended in this article to tell the story of what he did for the disinherited 
and the humiliated either exhaustively or chronologically. But many 
occasions and episodes readily come to mind. 

Mr. C. F. Andrews went in 1921 to Chandpur in Assam, where op¬ 
pressed refugees from the tea-gardens, who were denied transport facilities, 
were dying in hundreds through a raging epidemic of cholera. He tried his 
best to rouse the sympathy of the Railways and Steamship Companies on 
their behalf, but failed. Later, he wrote a book entitled the “Oppression 
of the Poor”, in which he told the story of the great Assam Tea Gardens 
strike. The following passage in it gives a true insight into Andrews’ 
attitude to the poor: — 

“How wonderful is- this spring of freshness that ever wells up from 
the hearts of the poor! People have often called them the “lower 
classes”—as though the uneducated were also the unrefined as though the 
illiterate were also unlearned. But it is not so in truth. There is a 
wisdom and a refinement that come from the very suffering itself which 
the poor have constantly to bear. Who are we to despise them? 

“There is always a fertile soil in the hearts of the poor which is ready 
to receive the good seed and to make it fruitful. ... I do not believe 
that the religious and social revolution in India, which is now so close 
upon us, will be violent in its character. There is an innate love of peace 
in India that is not present in any other country. It is not in vain that 
the teaching of the Buddha permeated India for more than a thousand 
years. But while there may be no ultimate appeal to force and force 
alone, yet the misery of the conflict will be terrible indeed, if the present 
almost complete aloofness of the officials from the common people conti¬ 
nues and if the same officials set themselves in final opposition to those 
leaders whose lives are lived among the people and who suffer with the 
people,” 
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His and his friend W. W. Pearson’s visits to Fiji and the agitation 
set on foot in consequence led ultimately to the abolition of the indenture 
system and to much improvement in the condition of the emigrant Indian 
labouring population there particularly of the women, who had been 
obliged to lead a life of shame. What part he took in the Indian struggle 
in South Africa has been narrated by Mahatma Gandhi and himself. 
He visited East Africa and West Africa on his errand of service and 
humanitarian mission. One episode connected with his South African 
work cannot be forgotten. Some leading Indians on one occasion wanted 
to separate their movement from that of the aboriginal Africans, consider¬ 
ing the latter inferior to themselves. Mr. Andrews condemned such an 
attitude and in consequence came to be looked upon for some time as an 

enemv of the South African Indians! 

* 

He visited British Guiana also. What troublesome negotiations he 
undertook with the Government of India and what pains he took for the 
relief of the returned labourers stranded at Matiaboorz near Calcutta! 
How few of us even heard of his work for them! 

When the woes of Champaran peasants living under Planter Raj was 
at their height, he was at their side. When Bihar groaned under the un¬ 
forgettable earthquake, he did his best to help the people. Orissa is a 
particularly poverty-stricken province liable to suffer time and again from 
devastating floods. He laboured hard to find a permanent remedy after 
making painstaking investigations on the spot and wrote much on the 
subject. He worked also for famine relief in Orissa. Before the Assam 
Bengal Railway strike he tried to dissuade the employees from striking. 
But when the strike actually began and numerous workers found them¬ 
selves in a helpless condition, he along with other noble souls came to 
their rescue. 

In consequence of the serious and widespread inundations in North 
Bengal two decades ago, he co-operated with the relief workers. The 
particular step with which his name is specially associated is the purchase 
and use of a tractor for tilling extensive tracts in the inundated region, 
as the agriculturists there had lost their plough-cattle. Sj. Satish Chandra 
Das Gupta writes in the Bengali “Rashtravani” how one morning at 7 a.m. 
Mr. Andrews came from Patisar to the Atrai relief centre walking the 
distance of 7 miles and, after getting his suggestion of a tractor accepted, 

3 
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talking all the while standing, trudged back again to Patisar another seven 
miles without taking any refreshments. 

The number of persons whom he had helped individually and the 
reasons and ways of helping them are too many and various to be des¬ 
cribed at length, nor has anybody sufficient knowledge of these matters. 
For it was really true in his case that his left hand did not know what 
his right hand did. 

During his visits to the colonies mentioned above he laboured chiefly 
to do away with discriminitory measures against Indian residents there. 
But occasionally he rendered other service also. During his visit to Australia 
he secured favourable conditions for the entry of Indian students into 
Australian Universities. 

Generally he concerned himself with only the humanitarian aspects 
of Indian and Indo-British problems, avoiding taking direct part in poli¬ 
tical movements, perhaps the only exception being the active part he took 
with other professors of Santiniketan in the stormy days of the non- 
coperation movement in severing the connection of the school there with 
the Calcutta University Matriculation Examination. There is a reference 
to this fact in Rabindranath Tagore’s article on him, as also in a letter 
written by Mr. Andrews. But though he thus generally avoided Indian 
politics, he made it quite clear that he wanted India to be independent 
at the earliest possible opportunity. He added the following postscript to 
his article on “The world outlook to-day—India” in the last February 
number of this Review, page 156:* 

“In order to avoid any wrong impression let me add that I entirely 
agree with Prof. Seeley, when he says that ‘prolonged submission to a 
foreign yoke is one of the most potent causes of national deterioration*. 
I quote from memory. The emphasis there is on the word ‘prolonged*. 
Every year that now passes in India, without the removal of the foreign 
yoke, is undoubtedly an evil. It is likely to undo any benefit that may have 
been derived before. This was my main thesis in a series of articles which 
I wrote, in 1921, called The Immediate Need of Independence*, where 
I emphasised the word ‘immediate’, and I hold fast to every word which 
I then wrote. Nearly twenty years have passed since that date and hope 


* Modem Review, 1940 
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deferred has made the heart sick. Things in India have deteriorated, as 
Prof. Seely prophesied, and the evil is rapidly increasing. This agony 
of subjection is eating like iron into the soul, and the strain must be 
relieved at once.” 

Mr. Andrews wanted friendship between India and Britain as 
between equals. This he desired in the interest of Britain as well as of 
India because he was a great patriot, greater than any British Imperialist. 
He was one of the heralds of a new age, which is still a dream,—an age 
of international amity, human brotherhood, including Indo-British 
friendship. Some sentences from his article on Dadabhai Naoroji may 
be appropriately quoted here: — 

“These issues which were faced by Dadabhai still affect East and West 
alike, and they are bound up with the future of the whole human race. 
If Asia and Europe can truly find a common meeting place in India, then 
the organic unity of mankind in the near future may not after all be an 
empty dream. But if, on the other hand inspite of a hundred years or 
more of close contact, these ties become hopelessly broken, then a blow 
would be dealt to human-brotherhood from which our civilisation could 
not lightly recover.” 

In the course of the last message which he dictated to Dr. Amiya 
Chandra Chakravarty after his second operation, which proved fatal, he 
said: 

“God has given me in my life the greatest of all gifts, namely, the 
gift of loving friends. At this moment when I am laying my life in his 
hands, I would like to acknowledge again what I have acknowledged in 
my books—this supreme gift of friendship, both in India and in other 
parts of the world.” 

That he had so many loving friends was a blessing indeed both to 
him and his friends. But that he had so many of them was due mainly 
to his own wonderful capacity for friendship and his inexhaustible heart 
affluence. He could and would continue to be a friend in spite of indif¬ 
ference, slights, or even unfeeling unfriendly action on the part of the 
other party. 

Two of his most eminent friends are known to all, Mahatma Gandhi, 
and the Poet-sage Rabindranath Tagore. They have both written of him 
feelingly after his death. 
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He addressed Rabindranath Tagore as his “Gurudev”. That implies 
more than friendship. His sentiment toward the Poet was more than 
that toward a friend and a spiritual preceptor. It partook of the sacred 
character of woman’s love of her beloved in its singlemindedness, its con¬ 
stancy, and its devotion and ardour. To be near the Poet was one of the 
supreme joys of his life. 

Mr. Andrews loved his pupils and they loved and trusted him. He 
encouraged them to think independently and fearlessly and to serve their 
fellow-countrymen in all possible ways. 

He had the genuine spirit of renunciation and detachment of true 
sannyasis, though he did not smear his body with ashes or wear ochre- 
coloured robes. He had no attachment to earthly belongings. The 
riches of the spirit were his most precious possessions. The Poet once 
told me playfully in his presence, “Ramananda Babu, if you have any¬ 
thing which you wish to lose, you may lend it to Andrews! ” Mr. Andrews 
protested against this suggestion in the same spirit. 

He wielded a facile pen and wrote many books but did not enjoy 
the profits derived from them. The money went to some deserving cause 
or institution or other, his friends supplying his needs. 

There are some fundamental differences in the outlook on life and 
in the opinions of Rabindranath Tagore and Mahatma Gandhi, though 
they are great friends. That Mr. Andrews could love and respect both 
and earn the love and esteem of both shows the breadth of his intellectual 
outlook, his libcralness and his large-heartedness. These qualities and 
his ‘tolerance’ (a word which I use in the absence of a better one) enabled 
him to have sincere friends among men of all religious communities. A 
great Musalman friend of his was Munshi Zakaullah of Delhi, whose 
memoir he contributed to this journal.* 

His reverential affection for ‘Baro Dada’—Dwijendranath Tagore, 
the Poet’s eldest brother, was a most engaging feature of his character. I 
could tell much of how this affection found expression, but space forbids. 
I will mention only one small incident. One day going to have his usual 
tea with the old sage, Mr. Andrews bowed down to him touching his 
feet, and asked as usual: “How do you do, Baro Dada?” That day the 
old sage was in an excitable mood, having read something in the papers 


* Modern Review. 
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which went against the British Government or people. So his response 
was to the effect that unless all Britishers were driven from India there 
would be no peace in the country! Mr. Andrews was not at all upset, 
but took it quietly. The sage regained his composure in a minute and 
went on chatting with Mr. Andrews as on other days. Relating this inci¬ 
dent afterwards to Baro J£)ada’s grandson, the famous musician Dinendra- 
nath Tagore, Mr. Andrews said: “I say, Dinoo, your grandfather is 
terrible! ” 

Mr. Andrews came out to India as a missionary professor of a college 
and was for years known as the Rev. C. F. Andrews. But after some 
years he gave up the word Reverend before his name. That showed 
that he was no longer creed-bound and orthodox. Moreover, he did 
not like a certain kind of Christian Missionary mentality and some 
missionary methods, against which he wrote openly. But he preached 
the Christ Ideal by his life far better than numerous orthodox clergymen, 
and, hence, when a Hindu first suggested that his initials stood for “Christ’s 
Faithful Apostle”, it was at once generally accepted as a right interpreta¬ 
tion and has continued to be so. Mr. Andrews once wrote to me that 
he had come to appreciate some of the late Pandit Mahesh Chandra 
Ghosh’s criticism of some Christian theological views. 

Some of the ways in which he .served India have been enumerated 
above. The credit for these services, he would often.give to the Poet’s 
or Mahatama’s suggestion or direction, not to his owm initiative. 

While in India he had spent most of his time in its northern parts, 
particularly in Bengal. But latterly he had been spending much of his time 
in the South and getting acquainted with all that is good in the character 
and culture of the people of that part of the country. 

It was not possible for British imperialists and Anglo-Indians (old 
style) to like and appreciate a man like Charles Freer Andrews. Hence, 
naturally very few Britishers, except the requisite small number of clergy¬ 
men, attended his funeral service in the cathedral performed by that 
true and pious Christian, the Lord Bishop and Metropolitan. At the 
cemetery also the large crowd consisted almost entirely of Indians of 
all communities. The Lord Bishop, a few Clergymen and a very few 
lay Englishmen w'ere present there and listened reverentially to the 
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burial service. There the bier was borne to the graveside by seven 
gentlemen, all of whom were Indians, six being non-christians. 

It is to be hoped a day will come when even British imperialists and 
Anglo-Indians will understand that a great good fortune and proud 
privilege it was for them to be represented by a man like Charles Freer 
Andrews. 

In writing the two foregoing paragraphs we must not be understood 
to claim that we have really appreciated Mr. Andrews’ ideals, sacrifice 
and services better than his countrymen. There has been no such 
adequate appreciation on our part. 

It is a great privilege of men of independent countries that their 
minds are not always preoccupied with their own wants and grievances— 
we are speaking of ordinary times of peace, not of these terrible days of 
war in Europe—but that they can have some real active sympathy with 
other people less fortunate than themselves, and they have also the free¬ 
dom of movement all over the world, including the British Dominions 
and colonies, which we Indians have not. Mr. Andrews made the fullest 
use of this privilege in a spirit of fraternal service. In serving India he 
acted as if he was atoning for the misdeeds of his countrymen here. But 
whatever the spirit in which he acted we should always gratefully re¬ 
member our debt to him for what he was and what he did. 

It was characteristic of him that, while dictating his last message in 
excruciating pain after his second operation, he did not forget the people 
of the war-torn countries. Said he: 

“While I had been lying in the hospital, I trust that my prayers and 
hopes have not been merely concerning my own sufferings, which are 
of the smallest importance to-day in the light of the supreme suffering 
of the whole human race. I have prayed every moment that God’s 
Kingdom may come and His will may be done on earth as it is always 
being done in heaven”. 
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When I saw C. F. A.—that is how many of his friends referred to 
him, some called him Charlie, and I latterly had come to address him as 
Barodada, none of us who were nearest to him ever referred to him as 
Deenabandhu, which name, however appropriate, never seemed to stick 
to him—a few weeks ago at Calcutta recovering from his first operation, 
I had a fear that, though he had been restored to us, he was not likely 
to be with us for long. And yet his loss creates such a terrible void that 
it seems impossible to reconcile oneself quite to the inevitable. A friend 
who writes to me a letter of sympathy, knowing what the loss means 
to me, says I must be feeling as though I had lost my dear father. Quite 
true. But though 1 am young enough to have been his soon and he had a 
venerable beard, it was quite impossible to regard him as a father. In fact 
it was impossible to look up to him as an elder or anything else. For he 
was friend to all—the oldest and the youngest, the richest and the poorest, 
the highest and the humblest. When he sat down with my boy to read 
Kubla Khan and mingled his mirth with his own, when he sat down 
with Gandhiji to discuss Dominion Status or Independence, or with 
Dr. John Mott to discuss Gandhiji’s attitude to Christianity, there was 
in him the same childlike innocence and simple regard for truth. I remem¬ 
ber vividly the early morning when twenty-two years ago I was introduced 
to him by Gandhiji. From that moment his overflowing affection and 
friendliness made it impossible to look up to him. 

When thirty-six years ago he decided to come to India, there were 
friends who remonstrated with him. He had won a triple First and was 
a Cambridge Don. If he stayed at home, he might one day be venerated 
as the seniormost Professor of History in Cambridge, or if he entered 
politics he might one day be Prime Minister. He would not be moved 
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from his resolve. “India calls” were the two words he uttered with such 
deep conviction that it silenced all remonstrance. When two or three 
years ago friends found that he was feeling the effects of a none too robust 
health and approaching age, they asked him to settle down in a quiet 
spot in England and give more fruits of his pellucid pen to the world, he 
said ‘no\ he could not think of settling anywhere else but India. When 
the Surgeon who performed the two operations on him suggested that he 
should go to England or Europe and have the Second operation there, 
he resolutely said ‘no’. He knew that Shri Ghanshyamdas Birla, who 
bore all the expenses of his prolonged illness, would gladly bear those of 
an air-flight and operation at ‘home’. But how could he leave his real 
home? “Whatever happens to me”, he said, “must happen here”. I do not 
know an Englishman who loved India more, and who has served India 
better. That was not because of an emotional impulse—there were pere¬ 
nnial wells of emotion in him, but nobody made the choice of his vocation 
out of emotion—but because he knew India, went on with the years 
knowing her and loving her more and more, he knew the wrong that his 
countrymen had done to India, consciously or unconsciously, and he had 
lcsolved to atone for it. He was a tapasvi in the true sense of the term. 

It was a triple atonement. The first was by a conscious endeavour 
everyday of his life to wipe out the reproach of ‘superiority’ attaching to 
Englishmen. The second was by slaving for India—the flood-stricken 
and the famine-stricken and the earthquake-stricken at home, and the 
oppressed Indian in South Africa and Kenya, in Fiji and New Zealand, 
in Trinidad and Tanganyika. The third was by opening the eyes of his 
Missionary brethren to the rich spiritual heritage of India, which they 
had ignored, misunderstood and even misrepresented, and by showing 
them the true way of Christ. I do not know that he made any Christian 
convert, but 1 know that he had won the hearts of millions, and hundreds 
are shedding silent tears over the loss of their guide, philosopher and 
friend. - 

And he had the richest equipment for the sacred mission of atone¬ 
ment he had undertaken. He had ahimsa in a larger measure than most 
people I have known. He had woven into his life the principal attribute 
of the Bhakta of the Gita—who paineth none, and who is pained b'y 
none. The very mention of the Beatitudes made him beam with serene 
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joy, giving one the impresion that the joy was the reflection of the light 
that comes from an observance of them. I have not yet come across a 
better examplar of the Biblical proverb—a soft answer tumeth away 
wrath. All this gave him .the strength to bear the Cross that everyone 
must bear who is on the strait and razor-edged path of tapasya. 

And don’t I know the terrible weight of that Cross? The proud 
regarded him as an outcaste, the wise laughed behind his back saying he 
was a simpleton full of sob-stuff. But his humility and single-minded 
devotion to the cause would never dismay him. He bore all insults, humi¬ 
liations, snubs, sarcasms with a smile. If Dr. Grenfell of Labrador set a 
supreme example of physical endurance that all servants of humanity 
have to possess, C. F. A. set a supreme example of mental endurance. 

But he was not a man easily to take a denial. No task was too mean 
or humble for him. He would run errands, take a note to the Viceroy, 
or to an erate official who was in no mood to yield. But on most occa¬ 
sions he succeeded in appealing to the human side of people and worked 
wonders. In South Africa he worried General Smuts time and again. 
When the Final Agreement was about to be signed came a wire to 
Gandhiji saying Kasturba was seriously ill. But Gandhiji refused to go 
until the Agreement was signed by General Smuts. Charlie ran to Smuts 
who was deeply touched, signed the Agreement, and released both to 
go to Durban. At the time of the last Yeravda fast of August 1933, he 
worried Sir Reginald Maxwell at all hours of the day and night until the 
final release of Gandhiji. In 1932 during the Premier’s Award Fast, he 
was now with Lord Halifax, then with Sir Samuel Hoare, then with 
Mr. Mac Donald, and saw that there was not moment's delay in announc¬ 
ing the decision. On countless other occasions he took upon himself the 
mission of peace and worked at it without regard for the result. And I 
have seen him not only running errands, but ready to do the most tire¬ 
some clerical jobs like copying, revising typescript, etc. ‘His soul was like 
a star, and on himself the lowliest tasks did lay.’ 

Not that he did not err. He was very human indeed and made 
plenty of mistakes, but no one knew how to made better amends. He 
had a kind of ‘will to believe’ which often landed him in scrapes out of 
which he found it difficult to extricate himself. He came across black¬ 
mailers who some times found him an easy victim, but he had the joy 
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of Hugo’s Bishop who was happy to have lost his candlesticks. ‘Better 
to be deceived than to deceive’, sings Kabir; ‘to be deceived yields joy, 
to deceive is a sure source of misery.’ 

11 

On three or four occasions I saw him during the convalescence before 
the fatal second operation, arid everyday, after the second operation, for 
a few minutes every morning and evening. On the first occasion when 
I met him after he had emerged from the first operation, he said: “Last 
night was a night of peace and bliss. Somehow the Beatitudes which 1 
like most did haunt me. What came upon my mind again and 
again as a never-to-be effaced memory were some parts of the Gospel of 
St. John and the last nineteen verses of the second Discourse of the 
Bhagawadgita. They arc still there with me. And oh, it was bliss to 
| have Bapu here Yesterday”. 

On the second occasion he said: “This has been a miracle, this 
recovery. And yet how we fret unnecessarily I ” With the faith of one 
who believed with the Apostle that ‘the very hairs of our head are all 
numbered’, he said': “Not one day more or one day less than He feels 
it right that I should live. To know this is a benediction.” And with 
this he hugged me in a close embrace, muttered some words I could not 
hear, and then said: “Let us to-day have the great Upanishad prayer: 
From the unreal, lead me to the Real; from darkness, lead me to Light; 
from death, lead me to Immortality”. 

On the third occasion he said: “Let me unburden myself of one or 
two things that have been pressing on my mind. You know the little 
doctor who has been so good to me. He wants an autographed photo¬ 
graph of Bapu, and I have promised it to him. You must remember to 
get him that.” I asked for his name, but he did not know. He asked 
me to call the nurse. She was not quite sure, but she promised she 
would find out. When she gave me the name, I had to leave Calcutta. 
But I said: “I shall see that he gets it.” Then he said: “And now there 
is another, thing. You know our friend gave me Rs. — for Palestine 
work. I was to have gone there. Twice I had very nearly gone, but 
could not actually go, though I have been doing work for the Jews off 
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and on. Anyway the money was unused, when as you know — approached 
me with her troubles, and I gave her half of it. Now there is a little 
money that I have in the bank which can go to make good this loss. 
Please explain this to our good friend and tell him I can return the whole 
amount if he so wishes, otherwise if he permits 1 can give the small 
amount to my sisters. But ask Bapu what he thinks. In any case do 
write to the friend. I had no right to use his money as I did, and it 
worries me.” 

On the last occasion he was full of the Ramgarh resolution, he said 
he knew that victory was sure to come, and he begun immediately to 
discuss the European Situation, but I stopped him from exerting himself. 
Then he said. “I have been thinking more and more of the Gita. What 
a capital idea it is—the one of man’s eternal war with evil. There are 
wars on the physical plane and we know them. But there are mightier 
wars on the spiritual plane which we have to be unceasingly fighting.” 

One can thus see the atmosphere that he had created around himself 
and the thoughts and prayers that occupied his mind. On the day of the 
second operation an hour before the ordeal I saw him. I gave him Bapu’s 
and Rajkumari’s messages and the prayers of us all. He beamed. Then 
he smiled and said: “They have shaven off my beard and moustache. 
All clean gone I” I said: “You will remember that Gurudev also had 
to lose his and was none the worse for it.” Then he said: “Whatever 
happens to me, Mahadev, don’t forget that little doctor. Bapu’s auto¬ 
graphed photograph for him! ” If Socrates would forget the cock he owed, 
then would C. F. A. forget his debt to the doctor. I am ashamed to say 
that I had not carried the photograph with me, but now his debt shall be 
paid. But he was already feeling the effect of the medicine he had been 
given, and so he said: “Now I go to sleep with my God.” 

Then everyday I saw him with the Bishop of Calcutta, but we rarely 
engaged him in a talk. “It is a blessing to have you here”, he would say, 
and just close his eyes, or sometimes he would ask the Bishop to pray. He 
knew that a dear friend Dr. Paton had, like me, gone from farther South 
to be with him during the ordeal. He used to see him with the Bishop 
and me, but had not the strength to talk with me. So on the evening 
before the last he called me and said: “I hope to be better to-morrow 
and to be able to talk to Paton. Tell him.” But it was not to be. Those 
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indeed were the last words I heard from his lips, for on the last day he 
was in a semiconscious condition. But there were no groans or signs of 
pain on his serene face which when he slipped into the Eternal showed 
the stamp of the ‘Peace that passeth all understanding.’ 

Ill 

Though he tramped about like a wandering Jew and was here, there 
and everywhere, he found time for writing numerous books. As early 
as 1908 he declared that “few things have pained me more than the false 
and onesided picture given of the Hindu religion” by some of the Mission¬ 
aries, and accuses the church in India of “an un Christian lack of sym¬ 
pathy with what was good and noble”. (North India—Hand books of 
English Church expansion) He implores the Missionary to shed his 
superiority and his ‘Sahibhood’, and tells them: “As those who desire 
to be one in heart and soul with the people of the land, we must not 
expect or even wish them to approximate to our standard of living, but 
must continually expect and wish ourselves to approximate to theirs”. 
‘ Their is”, he adds, ‘*a vernacular of thought and habit and temper to 
be learnt as well as a vernacular language”. But he still talks in this book 
of rich additions to the faith. That phase did not last long. Came the 
years of fruitful companionship with the late Shri S. K. Rudra and the 
Poet and Munshi Zakaullah. He studied the Upanishads, left the 
Cambridge Mission, and associated himself closely with the Poet’s work. 
In a beautiful monograph on Munshi Zakaullah he described how he, a 
devout follower of Muhammad, sat together from day to day adding to 
each other’s spiritual treasure, but without thought of either converting 
the other to his faith. 

In his What I Owe to Christ, which may be called his spiritual testa¬ 
ment and which was his ripe fruit of years of experience, he declares his 
final faith: “Such an intimate and devoted companionship between a 
Christian Missionary and a Mussalman, without the least thought of con¬ 
version, was by no means common at that time. There might have been 
some danger of misunderstanding on the part of other Mussalmans. But 
Susil’s (Rudra’s) friendship at this point stood me in good stead, for he was 
well known all over Delhi as having no sympathy with proselytising 
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methods, and I too soon came to share with him that character. Susil 
Rudra and the leading Indian Christian in Delhi expressed the strong 
opinion that silent influence carrying with it the fragrance of a true 
Christian life was worth all the propagandist teaching in the world. . . 
‘Charlie’, Susil would say to me, ‘I find it difficult sometimes to read 
St. Paul's Epistles. He is like you Englishmen—always trying to force 
someone to his own point of view and ‘compassing sea and land to make 
one proselyte’. Christ himself is free from such forceful methods to 
obtain success.” 

The son of a Fundamentalist father, he had started life by declaring 
that he could not possibly believe in eternal punishment, and that it was 
no longer possible for him to receive the Holy Communion side by side 
with the parents, and he ended up with the faith quoted above, declared 
a few years ago. 

in politics, too, he had had a difficult inheritance. His father held 
firmly to the view of India as “a British possession” whose destiny had 
been entrusted by Providence to the British. “At times”, he confesses, 
“it became painfully evident how deep the fibres (of this inheritance) 
had gone, and how hard it was to eradicate them completely”. But a 
few years in India were enough to make him stand out for full freedom 
from the foreign Yoke. In his book on Munshi Zakanllah, he summa¬ 
rizes some of the discussions he used to have with the Munshiji. “Don’t 
you see”, he would say to him, “we have no intervening power in our 
own country? Does not the presence of an intervening power in India 
only stir up greater strife? Have not the two communities got to settle 
their own differences without the interference of an outside party?” Then 
he says: “I had very often spoken to him of the evils I saw to be inherent 
in foreign rule ; and I had put forward very strongly the idea that India 
should govern herself independently, and not to be tied any longer by 
the strings of a Government many thousands of miles away. This 
anomaly of the foreign and distant administration had always seemed 
to be preposterous”. 

But his outstanding contribution was an essay on Independence 
wherein he made out a strong plea for a declaration of Indian Indepen¬ 
dence. He exclaims that it can brook not a moment’s delay and bases 
his thesis on two fundamental maxims of Seeley in his Exapansion of 
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England. “Subjection for a long time to a foreign yoke is one of the 
most potent causes of national deterioration”, said Seeley. “This is a 
terrible fact of history to be faced”, said C.F.A. “Any further remaining 
in a state of dependence within the British Empire would appear to mean 
an increasing measure of national deterioration. We must therefore, 
awake and shake ourselves free.” Then there is the second maxim which 
drives us Indians on the horns of a dilemma: “To withdraw the British 
Government from a country like India which is dependent on it, and 
which we have made incapable of depending on anything else, would be 
the most inexcusable of all conceivable crimes, and might possibly cause 
the most stupendous of all conceivable calamities”. This, he declares, 
is the vicious circle—perpetual dependence, perpetual subjection, per¬ 
petual dependence! India must shake herself free, Gandhiji had given 
the mantra, and complete non-co-operation with the foreign rule in a 
non violent manner is the only remedy. “The sentence about subjection”, 
said C.F.A., “ought to be written on the heart of every Indian with all 
the humiliation it implies. Until the humiliation is more deeply felt, 
there is no hope” of the remedy being applied. 

It was the death of this unique friend of India that Hindus, Mussal- 
mans, Christians—Indian and English—had assembled on the 5th of 
April to mourn at the St. Paul’s Cathedral in Calcutta. The servants 
and bearers and chauffeurs who enquired daily about his health knew 
that it was a friend of the poor who had passed away, and they too shared 
the grief of the rest. 

Sevagram 

Harijan April 13, 1940 
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With his unique career at Cambridge of which University he was a 
triple first and his facile pen, he was told by an eminent divine that he 
was throwing away a brilliant future in the Church of England 1 by 
coming to India, “The highest office here can be yours with your rare 
gifts.” The simple answer given was, “India calls”. And India never 
ceased to call him, while he loved his own country with a rare devotion. 
I always felt he was happiest in Indian homes and how many that have 
loved to have him and minister to him will miss one who through all 
these years has been such a loyal friend. 

His death has left an aching void which it will not be possible to 
fill. Rarely are Englishmen able to identify themselves as he did with 
those whose interests seemingly or from the material point of view con¬ 
flict with England’s. 

‘Requiescat in Peace’ and may the fragrant memory of a dedicated 
life enable us to give ourselves in greater and greater measure for the 
service of suffering humanity. 


Scvagram 54-40 
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CTO* TOW kk TOI^lkra TOR? *TTRRI *nk TOT SIR 4kffa *Tk RT R 
TOWfw %i4& *i Rk ws «tr ri *ikc5T ^ 1 * 4k mskiR* stri tot* wk rttt 
«k*PC4 kfcms k**TCR* re»* fckro arm TOft to* 3 * fro 1 otc*r ^k*rcc4 
m Rk»*PI 4C* TOTW* SIC*! 4SR C4R^ CTOf TO5R kk «WTC4 ks^»l* 4fe> 
R**'? 

^snk *krmk c* toiw* tow* tot 4-g^ tow* r* *^R*4T5f c*t* 5 * 

Rlk, t4^5 4*R kk W TO TCT*k 44WR, 4^ 4*1 TO*T kc*l* 4km TO,v5* 
4k*iki r^rt 4*;a *k*(* *n*«r k? to*ii tosrt^ *^ertc** Rk® k**T* 
ksRc^s Ri*sp R T k iiT^R 4*< $ fc iC4 tRTO *k^iw Sfik*T* Rcjcm* kk ms 
4kmkcRR i k^ *k C4*tfwia 4k* ak to^ttr* 1 *^ kk toto ^tto* kkR 
SIR <pf**T *TC4R, ^SC* TOR* RWT '©Km CR WTRC4 4**^ ai*PM RTR SIR 4kC s ® 
mk* RTI R^i; 4k* 41*K4 *WT*T TO* 4?**IR k*^ 4k* *?1*R* R^* TOT«4I 
<3 RT*RIC4 *T*T*F ^*I5lkf 4C* Rlk, *T*T*T SrlR RT k 44?i> sr*RR3C^5 ®?kRR ^RR^ 
4k*T k 44f& ^ITCR TOTC4 akRSTO 4f**T* kWT 4k* 4k TOST-RT*RT* RR 4 * 
SIRI *k*TR, '*1^1*1 *RB*&T 4t*C4 *!**& ®k <*1*144 ^**1 4kC4 4*Rk RSR4- 
*T* * s kc'© *0 Rlk I 44*1 fk R 4k* 4W 4*Rk Wc*fl RTTC4* "1 S *4 
41RT< SH5 R*, R 4TRT* RI* 14RFT CRTC4* fkRI* kfTO RT I 4k* 4TCW (.**4*115 
aRTSR RT*R R* CRk RC«* 44ft *W^5 WI*lk*T* TOITWR *T4T 5lk I R4R *1? 
aRTSrR RWRC4 4RI* WS 4f**T lgf«T*W kC4 *tf**k *K*T TOT C4RR RTI4 4<qR! 
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atoi«, can* <11 to to m ca bmibmc* straw* to afaa^f asfarn wto 
*fwra, to«> fasiw* ^Br« 9 T*h^ 2 ? a*to cror i fa**$ TOfa to ato, tot 
® ftawa farto, tot wa <3 <a*fa^ toh tow arcai sna ut 

“17a *nff asfaa , wffi tos 1 to afacto, w, asfaa anwia awr a^a 

*nror tora atora artaw* aimm m aitoc* torn aranaa ww a^aTfaja 
<aasto arw m 1 

a* awa TO TO5aa*W TOaTO Bri to ? C5*fria toFt, fofa a^TO- 

k & &ia si*\5wa to atfaara ©iiwish afestorai tora 

h^mcwh aa*a afcrc shs^vs ^aito, aro ^ <ro <ro ^&iito, sBFgpss 
3*TO Sartor, pw ^nrwr to vsasfS ^jtoi —^ a^tto tot a'sp® 
wiwiww ar«fo ^fam to 1 vawcaa atiarta srtaa atoia ^aaror w arfesra 

^CTlftSf *«T»WT«, CaTO 3$J& W tow to Slfar aTO *faw *§W <£& WffS 

aa aaaa aw 5n?rora asfam tor ^ si**twaa ato awrai sh^ i w* ac*a 
vasR ato toto alto fowoR 1 

^fa aral 'Q aatoaa aito $towi <a^to Brawn aaan TOTacaRt ac®a 
afasa $aawF ^ ^rr»*rr afroafas 3$fa snaaia Bftacaa «s^T6 to a*'«F®iw faa?$ 
atotean 1 ^rt tor «wtow tow, tora to; a*afe m thto to 1 
to <£ 1 too 5$rc ^ptto to tora snar a*afo ato ator 

fa^sT a;a^ aRa^aa? c&caa awr aftpcaa 1 Ta*^ taT^n ca< 5 . tia;a aww f'&Ta 
bbot BrTtoR. cato aitoto fcaiaaia w arts aato aw? a^tow, wia^ 
awniwfl to tor towa anw ator ato^r 1 tor ^l^wa aa^arr aT 1 
am <A r s^ fac^a Cb^i?i a^j atsu? asfaar annaa ^Tac^a aifawR 1 5 ^prs? a to caa 
•rr ^to aw siaro* aa^^awa an^®F 5 T <3 aaa anar^nfa ^a^fa^ 
3 to ^toa? asjaias a*toi ^sraaa caa ataar cantor fa*atoraw Ma 

m aaaaana ^*naa a^tacaa—warw ^fera arsfa a^Taai'Q ^ar ca®T; 
a?aa 'Q anarwa B? 1 aa ^to to arto ai 1 f$fa afagwa to to a*toa ws 
fflaa asfacaa vsa? sra aaaa ana *t,a *'6 afaaa a*fa?n wpar ^a a^faar a^raia 
wfaa-srsTia^fa asfticaa 1 anaia afaufacaa caaia anca TvTaai aT< 3 ?n a^sa 
5 to aT 1 tara to^ina aw, ^na aa ara^aca'a fro a£tor 1 ca*^ toro a^awa 
ifla^sfa TOTacasa ac*a ^nara ^o© ca^arw ai^aia arPFT*^T ^st^ia aw aaa a^a 1 
Wn ' 6 i av&ac a / ^ l Yaca a, to^ ^*toa atom ^taa aaawa ato Warn 
ai$tf5 arm a^a 1 ^raaa ^ranwa fawa at^'e aa *na 'snana aa*t^i ^»Taai 
wf a wH afam a^raia f^r sfam antoaa <nat «na ^ aaaa ana <a$ TOTa^na 
to^r ^nwa 1 »awa 1 ana r i a ew aaaw tor aiaroa^ tor, tot ^arcaa tot 
ana ^a i ala a^-TOa'ta a*a»a Btosto 1 to^ acaa w, tor aiaaia a^r 
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SITSlppq; fa. 4ft. 4 

^MTsI *TE«a <£& TOPRC^ PfaniBR 4K ^T cn Wpft ®IWt^ H4Sr*l4W?l 
n^ar®, tST fafa *a^ ^fe? atfwifapR I 

'©inwpft* ^^csrn s® m ®nfa*t pr ? strip? sw«i c5*tfa fafa p 
*rctfn *to *ro w »« aya inrawisR, asfaf pppeftr a^fon tott£ pt 4ft 
arfei fa*app 4 cm n*fanTt$ ^ mfa fafa aifamPRi 
npfa apa ’nfapnn 4$ w aan? v£)5R m Randal pna ^t m 

afaysipfpf'G ncfc srfti i£it a<nre& 4ft anp? §§prrca? siaW 

w stpp? 4ft 3rbi wf aw ?*fa?nfa, fafa nfarec^. -“ertwra 
fcama? 'G to warn fcsrfon fapp Rmr a*a;< aCTTPna * amapp acma 
^ ^rm nrtRfrw^ sran^ra ?fa?ifa, mfapi strip? ftvst w 
TOW* ?^rr ^ftnrcs, ftm& jnte a 1 ®^ $$*m r+ * * “4*5 sn*n*5 

Hvul&^l 'G ftW aP'S >i<M cb®£& PI a^wfa—^TIPs^ sn*f^fa^s ^IWSIPF 

4*5 faanw* 'G ^fa«f 4>fa?ICi? I+ * *T©iin iSWPT Wi^ PRSf STfp Ps*lfa ?T?W 

wm*i ^tasfc pt rrtp? wn faffon n&p 4ft*n srrfa wn ?*fa 

'TT—STFK a^foPF fvg^r ^\S ^gfaOT ^pri p&SRi *fpfa attllSH 

TOPI? PPT pfal” ft*$5 4%SKsn$ “a^Slfa” afro 4^S ?RTW? 5TFo 4te- 
ft'm srjrj to Stem ^ « ws ftfm fro ap*m; i afa^R? *nfcsj st 3 ^^? 

W fatRr fa? 4W TO 5TF5 ?fa?TP, faRJI PT SWl? ?pr 

TO?t fafapr =tt 5 §?n 4 ft 'G tot arcs, w?ifa sit ^it aipj, 

^sr PT ^nfacw, ^SfTRT ^ft*\ %PRT sn® oTTo ^ sn^l a^PR C^T^t 

arti saim, al^RSRr >© srii>r^T 'G aTb’k ^r ^pi « a^Nrsr. af*RSRT 
fa®RC^TC^T fafa»*'5^T 'G Sl^l^ '5f*JSl v 4lc.<lIC*f?T '®(i«Tc ,k f5l J l^'Ol—W^PRT ^fa^ 
^TRsrar ^nij^s ?pfa?r sjph prar fa^ic? ^fa?n to ?rfa^ ^wrcsr 4® 
5p*fT « *n*r«< i 

■ii^: Tnfafar^ ?q® w ^nsnpRi >t*^ ^>q 5^pt mrm 

tow?[ fa^ 5^Ps *n v ftfom ^m\ ^r*nfar® 5^rifa i 4ft*n ?^wrfa pt 
4 ptpbt sic*o fa*n^ra ftm bfarore i *xm\ '^sttpri m ?rr wTfa! ^ 
4$ 5f^r ^naTPT tifafa ^?tt cw^pt bfapr ?n —^tstot fa^w 

?R^5 5^?TT Vst^WI ^HW ^i^k.'a 's<Hic t T^ STC<I C^H 'TT ai?T "®TR|G si^cvD' 

«TTPF ifl^TT aajra ^'GTTT adiarH I 

mpRi mm ^fa ^ fa=r farq fa^; ^farnfaPRi 4ft^ m*\ ^rzpst 
5TT*n?r«t *ms ^fa ^Ta^rw 'tophi ^ ?faRn wr 4^ 4$ m fafa 
, sna=M sir fttfffi « a**iT ^fam «itpr ^T'Q msn OTa? <a?^R ft$*ft 
iM *f m sr®m fafa fwm <3 pmtto a^R fa*m»i? man 

an fan? fan? fawacnn >rpa fallen cmaro ftc% pr *pnpn nf^T 

a?R nfamfappn $*&?m fafiron ^raa anlro fro^rpm *n Wpf 




At Santiniketan 



wri wiaRrY«r*tcw£ TOft rTtoi rcr to, wwirawY^cag cr '»wt^ cwtr •to 
wtcw «a war w^ii i snar?nr wtor, sT^t, sfga, gcsfrcRiw, fgM Ywrog 
■«H4 »iT*tw tor® wwa' rt *pf g$gT ao? $sYw gwrow^ *i?&c\a tow, cr ?rto 

WERT, T<W«i^> <R*W fcltifll >f<Vi^ RC5R> TOW I d&&M) fRW TRth*i«r afe iilWTi>T 
SRT <3 WR^TTR RWW WICiR VCR i£IVR *f3> TO CR RRR 'TORI YWrETO ETna 

wYsrt to Twriwcgg rtcv$ tort afafevs wg 1 wv n w wet ^ c tjt Yrvir; wt 

WTrcgiYRgrR^—<vvfR wYsvt wp« tort YwniatfR afsnRcw^ tor wYtot a^gr 

TO 1 v£l^ SgjTO^ WETR*! CRTOR^ VTW TORI »VwY& vfaleTRl wf<m YwniagCW TORI 
wfgro c5®£t toi wwstfgw wn rr cw?a wr'totvi wgT totcr are a*®gag 

RTO, fw*^ TOfia TOR WSTvff TOI YWTOICgg WRI ^RR* wtiJCEi CR fTO;a 

wsrt 1 afv? Mnacg <fiw£r ‘fwaR’ tow 1 vfgawg src«rr Ttot wtw wfggra, TOifaacw 

RRRI W?<RR G TOTCR VWI aw* <3 R^5 a5R wfclTO W R ? fr lR lW %; faRR RtfR I 

wr^rc^ ajR> <pT^i wi&sii giYroR tot ^©aR* wEFa*ii£ tor wcg i fwnratgg 
tomi wicr ^g* totc^ vc«n eg rwc*r cscg aRrro set cr$ rtotM 
wcg <vg? fanwrarcr weiYrrcw gfroi rrt §*rtw agw to i tori cr avcg t 5nfroT 

WTaRTMlCW a^RR WHJCTg W3 Wfa*ll§ WR^ER wYgffS TOT I R^R WETCR RC*R 
TOTCR ‘RUB* IW i£R\ TOIC® ‘>0^5 TOW ^T*T TORT fcaTOT CR I aRTTO 

wert ‘toiYww w$ff©^ ^t to 4R< ara^ ^wi'O «itcw—tor, ssttot rtr^rtr 5^5 
^ Riw?rr ssrott .Rc*« wto rj'^r to «new rt i fw 5 ^ wrT*r tort mmr§ 

TO, TO TORT ^ifavs ^ TO TO PT fTOWTO TORT T?f®lR TTffclRT 
tWITO CT WTO RT^ I W^i WWR tW faST TOR TORfw rT^ITCW I 

TO*R ^iwicto froro^r «wr fRc*m^ «w* « r 5 ^^™ i aero fawrsR 
r:«^ *w*srfro wtcw, mn?r aro ^tort *$ 1 ^ert «a Yrtoo ww*f wt gfe© 

WfRlfETO^ TO 5 }' 5TCR TO I *rf? RRR IWfTO *W*TO H«fW ^STT TO, TO CTfROT 
wfTO RW5T Yrto CR^ 1RRHTO3 TORfo TOW I 

^*^5f vrf*W»M R. WTTOR WTSW aWR RTRT W^HR WTC5 C*rfTOT YsYr 
WTO© WTRWWTo WYRRTC5RI TOTTO ^ WR^TRR^Nt WBW< C5^R WR'O <WI»ft 
^T >0C^ CRWRT Mr TOTWW ^nM© wftlOTRI 

^wftfR '©Ktcw w^gr rww we r cwtrt^ rr 5 } ittYrto srcr YtoYwcstri crtor 
Mr cwt§ obtori «iiwY& *fr r^ri^w -g rtrt ^rirrr a^f taw’ rrpr vawY$ 
r^r ^atw Yrcwri t?# ^awc*R w«nY§ R^wca rYtot^ ^r w«n c*r wYsts© 
5^1 

Y^Yr gYro^R car caw, ^ w<ir warYfew rYr cwtr YstYrcr? rc«w '^wrt wY?rt 

RRHR TO TO TOT R^lfi gTl W I R^TCWIW CRWR *1^5 >0 ?RSJ%—RR*®' YWPTO BRCW 

cr crrr Yw w Yaw wYgrow,— wwtc*r w^rrctow caw« c®rYr arcaw « aYger YstYrr i 
rM R ' ^ictfnwcw a^r ctor, wgrYa Yafag Ywa^ rt wrwicag TOawro Yrog Yro 

6 
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fa. 

IW'W TO *m, W ^5OT SJCTI ^nsRTT *R*RRI y ffa fefl C*ffaC$ *f&l 

®*R S«IR^ faitfS OT* wm ViT^ *RJ qef *3 ^JTC5 I R*fa, 

Piww't ^t *f*te, 'Q <n^ ■5f® s tn TO*f i caw* srotg ^ faro* <?f«u *mn caro 
hIwi'TS fa? <a*p a^rar *v^ , ®nc5» w 'Q imrera toj tot 

“Vac 5 ? *raifaa 4>f<rai« i ^j«i5 ^t ^asrfa *w ia«rfa snffe rc*^ Mott «nc^ c*t 
^t^rt cRfarcsfa a*fROT to«t \ cr a;«affo rr ^srrft^ i cot nsis'iT* sp$ 

nfa « rs i—c*pm© *rftr cot m, crr cr cr ^tottfp ^wh rIcf ?hcr rt$, 

^FRRT RC*fl TfaST Rl§ \5CR CR COT OT 3 t1Tr« I C3C5RT CRIRPft fa? CRRT 

CTO vil^lC* «fi^ t T CR CTO W-COT CTO^ «rffS, 

R^S] I S?*NCOT 7&3 faafa OTa OTfaOT ROT* RRM CaR-^'g ^RR^ *«TR 
RT, voTSRT R<51 WR^PaS r $$$] §fk<T I C3^ ^®TR RSI CaCR3 ’ffaR 6 !* I 
^!RT C3CR3 TOICOT 57fCM ?«f I V5T^T WRfaRSfa 4)R< ^ C8CR3 CS^R I 

COT *ro WRRTOT R*a7lfa£R faxtf wr R&-^OTTOT far^fa #3?IT RRR5 

wr ^fwr Rwfa %$rht ctot rt£—*pot§; w 1 ^ cacR<r w rc$: i *a§RRT <a^ 
T'oH4«i < rot srfacRR rot Moti rrt, ^sot \dt 3 rt cr$ M^ps r;r?Sot otrr c*ffa? 
ffa cro i£& R;?fiCRi<p—vaRfa »f^5, afar, nfat;^ i oq^; cot—^ MS 
^isc^a <ptc 5 ^i<pjiQ.a T'oT*i 31TOT1 fr— ia^ <Tf»i?rr »a*i&,ef 

ssfcRT ^acwf$ COT ^t^CSR I 

^nfara va^«ncR ^ri <*& 4«rrf^ cot w <T*i?ii <a ot**j ott*^ '+taOT 
fiI 1 ^teRi 3 tof 5f®NcOT 'Q ^ ^ ^ va^t§ wm ^TRTI »,®l«niOT 

STWTO ^a^ Slt«l CTO W*5 5Rlf§C^ ^TfOTRI WT^f^T MT^T 5TT«f?P <PT^?II 

cw, cotIr <a^ «a^sf& TstThr ^a^ cot,—R ffe^TR^ri^ cwrrrtrt r®t, rsr® ^ttic 5 ^ 

RtfOTT ^foRrr 'sttotr srr^f^TRT **m rtot « »f^ ^Iott cnsic^ti ^s^Ncot 

Iotr^ «a^ ^nt: w«m srr ac^ i 

'\4'§c^iT*r^' afe^T 
fc52r ^1/08 OTHW 
v,y ^P*f ^ ^T 



^t c refamr si^rrwnf 

w&w faro xfa?rr 
snfrpr *frs, 

'«n«r ^wWto* 

“*fu *?fas 

<?U<\ CT^I, 

>rto m 

C^T! . 

“^<113 *IMlS Wld£ *R?J <MC4l 

si -ptcs srfa, 

^t'Csi ^rrarra \5^cci \s*r 
w ^i?nf»f, 

^>7^ £\5T | ^jtf ejf® \sRl 

Srl^R *RT I 
<PlCte 'G^ ►fhPT Wlf 
^ =ro*o!” —^(fw? 

(faro; snsrsf *n*s1 “reifa^” i ^*tfp rsrsft, 

^rofa*& *rrcfl s^m “v£i*^sf m^rsi” *tt anra ^ic^r i ^ 

Rptu ^snfsr awn i” 

ctoi sm% wtor *nc*2r *n*$1 si^to^ s^% ^ifsr «aw 

»q^i ^?i< <£\^cm 5?u:«f sn«n ??n« i 

w *httot ^tpptcst f*w?i cTfrsrmffn^ TOfeiivi i 
?m i ^?pt w tot cron toto^ wi ^ciitw *rc?rfsi 
^totTst *w© ®nrore ia*^sT • 

vs-^sf ^Tv®tt tfRi wrc®^ sik ^t ^ <4^ wi nracs^, mcs 

*TRJC^R •TTI C*& RFTC5 ^W?®f f“T^lf5 ^RTT, C 3 ^ ^TISraT, 2TRT 

Wlfat I TO vflWTO^ *nf?RT I 

^STSJF jpit^l SfT^ tffli®r, <! 1^o ®TTC^T I *»IC®TI, ^^C'4'S ^1^ 5?PTT I 
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051$ C 5 i$ ^nwr, *ra®r tor to* 'SiwicWs *nfc tow u& \ ’ns®! 

tofo? w toprot a®rc® *r^5 • 

ssta yjm ?m *sm to?$ toi^sqprs W$t, <aasf£ sit* *p;$cst 
w ^m? *m?fc wsisf *mm to*rt *n*fai ! tor ur ^nrofu wil TOft i 

“03«CJJ8!” f5®! TO*RFT?f totororo ^mSPRl 4^f$ 02 f s & f^l ftfil&t 
eg?ro tops W'Qm pistol ^sk atol, ar to—i 
^•g^P 0*f TOTRITOI <sm *WTO C^RT *TOTI 
'Q’&tm ^ 5 P^ra *iraw> torit 1 *ri&TO «n*iT toRT 1 "qprfg, ^ crj 0 TO 
^rcks c^t 50 a tosto! tog to* w*C 5 *tr 1 0 *^ ?m 'ofep «rki aTTO* c>rt 

TOtol*-toFF?! *i!4^R 50®R-^^ “^n^” I TO v£|^Sf* 0TOT0*R TOP 5W— 
^itoPT Jf* 5 N 

^n^l^rl-qH ^*W?! ^IT Wk 0 5 *5 >6 ^pS^SSTO! >iT<\s *F303* 1 

tociwiOTi “si^ito”, « 1 *smic«r! “^srr 5 ?R”, ‘m;” * “**sii*fN 
to 4TO5 TO^' 0*TOl 

*nto toi 0to qsjtoo w\®s TOtoi s* to TOtokro 

*fovs to, ^V 5 T^&R w StoT ^pto PRT, v 5 T TO TO, « ^W 8 T 

SfI0SRT >n^jY0RI *14 6H*lTsT&\!> ^j^fFRP*®! I 

toro, CTW51 srer to ^ tost 4 «®7srs tofe nro p^ctw *f£ i 
M, 4*®^? mratoCT *riM*04>Nsw tow tops* *ti sr?£ pro faro 
5 ^ tsgicva jot i tor sfap to CTir, tosro^Te sto ^nto srsre to?rt i 
k to *r£ at* tot ^tosn^f toro 0*tom ®rre ^k i tor ^iwra 

^ X3 tots TOfa 50S *1*1 

tores tor fa ^ *ifa«rc5*! tores sr® stores to to* £tos? 
*n$^ , Q >aitoa *fa«lWH i ^ HWI “TOPfR^^^ tocaito “Autumn Festival”-^ 
^« 1 T wra Z3*\ SK* 551105 • 

?fek S55grni0*, toRR, oia^f ^i^f$ *t$pp? ^itow to ^mr b>tot 
®n^ 

«iiwiu To! strtot—*T\® n s?iw«i *t i ii^to ^nsn 0 ??f toto 
^0?I 4 r ^,ar , oii4j'6 TO! 4SitffH— 

“^0«R! TOR! 

505R! ■Sf®! CT^ 

•TTOT 

TOR! TORS 

55 uk 
wri...” 

iftwK aw, wo i 
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fcfa 4c?rtoR—*^nfsr <s&m srfa 5**f c*fwt i i**f 
fofa ^¥IR <fl§ 4Ffa$lffc faW JWR!” 

wV to *nc*ra w *ps^ stsi^; sr^t 

C*TRT ’®n*n ^f?I *SJ^55SI ^.hTh I 

W C^5 frfOT 3JWTPRT “^"S^f mz$” 6 WWW, TO^"f TOt 
TO^acw *n **n*nro curora *k«*t <iwnr to cwr i «qfo, *rresnsn 
'G *fTS!T4^ f^T ^§f?T ^PH «iRR f5®T ^®f I ’SRI ^TRSWPftota SF®^ T'®T*1 

spsnnr *qx W i pR W I 

W7»IT ^WG C5TC*i«I ^TTOR ^RC5 I 

W WW *m?TO SP^T ta KTO* I f*(TO ?*1TO <3^*! fa*i; 

f®\p Wtflcfc I ^JT^TRr ! GJC?T C*rf^f—*£l*®^Sf5TET '9^ 5 ‘ 9 fM bflj, ; ®RI *nW B»fl> •TEt! 

*nor ws qem «fro toes i fara to$ *nm 

SCSlClR I fo«^ '5RI *nc5 C^T ^>\® iflfc, CR *fO C«rR bftj ^RH^I ? 

, ®il'9l(.'ei<ni bfaCfl^J fof*R>J v£J^ 5X^® < 5 '®4 S C4I4IT ^1C4 I 

<it«iisi 'Sjh wyna ^«fT ^ferr *n^, sr 8 !^*? whTw *n 1 
frpi^r sr'wlww, *mnnr, «a*s^f srfro §*iprt : 

§*n*Rr?r toj >rsnfe va-^gf faro fro ptoi •m to fofa f*n*r?r 
srlront^ *f^roi f^npra ^ s wh to <Mte>ft 1 

<£)<F f*!*^ 5TR ^TC5 PTRT WrT bfe ^«fl *JR*1T Bffl f*P^ *m$l 

T^H I 

c?*r tat*r<i cwrco'f m i *iT$*fai to? fa*n^ ^nror 'sn^R to 
z+tm 1 

^nsnro srr tot, fapr; c?r “^*^ 5 ? 5 ^ cron str^i ^ 

fa*f^ srs c5T«n *sfc sw^jt « mi 

^nwi c^R aT^ia src«ii cwwrc^p stst^ <hotr i 



3tht 

- TO TO, s5«r tore I 4$ to car tow C*R TOTC^ 

4l\*il ^itowito £*Ic4Hj C?re ^'$4' s l*to 4llfcl^ 4>tosI ^C?ltore vs>V»u ^C? fac? 
f?CST® ?*STT 3OTTI SFlSKSr ?OT TO<3 TOl^T ^sfosi TO tol 5 ? I «MHWW 

topro* tors to to c*rc *ntorew to cw <w tow «itow i 
>nfj^Tsojw to® iwterow Pitots w as*® totsw mentor 

Wo cro >n^ to =iti to3 toTOc-w ct£ *w am toA- 

ctot ?to tsto tow »ntotoM5CT toiw? to? oipt c*rto© i tow atow 
srft m? c? towt c?c?wt arewsfi? toto tow to? *roj*® tort a?ro? 
cto stitom ctot acrew iwjpmr srpfcw to*tc?w to onto fSte tor 
c^IvsN facffloa *W? erw4m WC4I l 5R?^W; ®?4TOI tow to«W' 

tow tototw to? cro fsffri^to aro? to arerto ^um are 

ctoc^ti &fc to? ato 3 t*n£tc^' oft toifo tow toto srwr to?t fr^art? 
5 C? w?m tost? i ^ ?i,pw cro to re c? to ow TO*f, ton$ tot am 
’stofta^n? stot ; sn?nc*w ^rra? «r*l<4 c^c^tor <£t*H ®t toc*i faro? ■sito^© ?c® ?? 1 
o& *m%$ ®v? tow ow ?toc? ^*<?mr®? *tot*ri feitoa^ W»ww 
c?rctoi$re? sntoro? 4i^te csjtj tore? *\mU ??# tow, w ^nwrto 
c?4f? retopre, to tra^r ^ ^ &nw totoiro? ow towt to* 
?rei rearre ^s n «CT4 ^aWtoret a^?an® ^nttor 4to S&tow ^wt« 
^atiM ?to5W vsVaiPuJ®! awt&l a? aj^ffc 'oiwj’fl TORI ^TbC4 ifl^ '©Vaia^to 
5rtot to tton cro^to tenrsr ^rtoffto emto cron 1 ^ ^itoito 
to tow *nto5iTOW to m ^ron^T to, tot 4 $ 

tot tow?r ca 6 ^ >ntotop toiw ctopt %?pto ar^s 

j^n 

Bmwfiftwa tote wtoro c^ toroR to^ <srvQS( «iro toto 
batons ton 1 ^ to?t *fanito ^FtoT arci featos 

tori srefs^ iS^st >iic^'Q ^itow v* TOtoRi ttrrr § 4 % vm 

4to toi to? 5r:«^ ^c*n ^ 1 ? to* aT # i*rto^ TO-aro, tot iw atoto* 
5c? >ec^ ia r g^ 5niTO? ®T s to'e c^sito toT^r Vto 'Q stow to?< 4^4 



wiVnr *i?r 
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i ^ 5 ^ ^nimfar? caw ®it® *m 4*g?sF 

ufm *m ■ sra acstoR c*r c*rf*R wsift fafa *i^q?rc ^Vasnra 
oj^sr »*tr ow oR5fa*& ^ sc?r aw 1 v£i?[ 4’4iVHsui:«Rr ana?** afas?r 
ta ^ t*ftW»f h^wct* ?fc*a tows »<w «nfaw ww *«n*rc w 1 

0) C^f £WJ 51^13^1 f^'l!W £l^C?RI fa^R I ^c^rrra ^ ow «r f*rcro 
cttoi ca$ c*rro ^rpRiT ^bbrt wm ws «tws cwcafei oft 
OTC«*f *©*:& 3RR *3T "5#^ (fc fac^ CW 

■nfrsf«HW'9«* aww'raww v*wm jr'ww ac**ra ®?a?ra*f owwnfa ffc 

cstc*r— 

“^•a^f arcsc^ *j*n *?faw <srm fac*rc i f*tcto 

’RJRT OTt^l * * * N©t?rr (4*s^f OPR f*TCTRPR) ^r#T^Ri sitfnfc '6'MV8 <CT c 

W<w»i I” 

®rav64c^ fro oft w<r fewfl rot f*nrra*rc aifasfew ^rocsr 

'APT ^3T CTWH I 'SIS Ti^ T^H SfPT aC3 ROT3 C*fcS,^lSl ROT *5*^Sf ^kA.4 1 

■tiT^Thw'ow oiespt 1 ojaiOT wn sntff wwft ^BrnsRTT stircw $*nrafa 

^*ma^ h*\\(x am «ri ^csr 4c>«Tf*iw —ctsrt oft *rso *rw 

wt? m fcftra *swicw ^*Rm ^Erarfa maT *5 *wim w aK??F 

facafSCSR— 

“v£l*^5f > 1 KRS ^?l\5 ^sdTHCH 'GROT faMICiM I RC^S f'slH *t% 

T c fC?T ^TSr <wtfo aiWM WW aWT »TT RR OTfacs 5 4'Jh» 4W£ i! H i '5TIRC I F?f RR pr >i*l >, 'S 
4J|V||'© 'filler OT'tft.JsT 'its RiPa^l?! C4£l> ROT—oft£& ^TFIT <?U I sftcss T*t^ otot* 

a1t®?r otwhi <uct ^nsuc'Ri Twomi ?nw 1 wt w 

^rpnu? CRIt? 4M ^lT^ \*j*R IMU) *11^ I ^I'/firlS ^TT^TPH ^TWICWII ^FrT[®TC?I?f 

^3? ^TPRJT oTT® 4»<d'©‘ *fRR I” 

<s& Mter ^twrt «wTwh f?p »n3i ^R^;n 
uTicvo WWPf 4l4,t<P TSNtRif— 

“*m% RT«f mm^ mxx wft *r^ vm\m w *m 

^tvs ^rn^R t” 

^ f«6tw; wm ot ^ w? *3% fiwpra *w^rrs?^ 

CWEIW^ fsT, *£&, <fl # S^JSf, Wl-A ?4^ii 4i?S^ *l**W OTW, l fe^f?n p ^ T^sf*? fe®R 
W ?T5 ^ »nWw I 'fl’WR ^3fW «WT *nra C? *PBT *IK5«* 

<fl^sf§ s^t ^ ^RT*rra«r ^t ^i*f?rc*Rr ^fpncsr wrw “i^wtaw r 
^nfij ^ f*f»te cTT'd f'&t&yr wwi ^*nc^ m ^r ot wfrw Tsp'W 

2RW aft «ww *m fw i ^rsrrf*^ ^r 

^«m*PF *$5% ft ‘^fT'e^r ^5 fi*r i irf?« ^tnw <i^fiw^ 

T^i? <pic^ii ^pywicfi^ t®iw ^st?r wi^T ^“^wt ^ 4 ^ 1 ^ 
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tew arwaw «& aw faraw aro i 4 *^ 5 ? arcsa *wiw wsrteia asm 

a?fra teaialwa 4 $ aiamia tea ate? tbr sgfca* aw tern. ^ara 
awte swim? *rcaa i ter awa ate awi a< wl4n csg wtwt wwalfs aiaa 
www ^srirt aa wiasa am i awcsra ^rarrspa a?ft ter ssa ^ ^awa$ aT 
^aa*^ a^j asiaa srw W>c*m^ ’awa? sw arcaa \»ia ©?wr ^rrsna c&^i 
*Fcaa i wis aa*w cater teara^ as^aa* ^^wra Fica ac^ ^anaa* a?*for ^sw 
tela te teHTr ascftwa sraicaar aw tana aarw am sa i 4§a^a tela ^ 
tew ^tera^f tenat awsrfSw ^ ^wa ^stela \»i>Rw ateWFa 
aw fwtaia aai csnwrr i 

<a csa ^a^ra aaM anaiwa al ^casft awicaa wraT wr wca$ a^r 
casis ar i infro waa ^naar Tawwa a^r rotate « ^araia aw aw aarteia, 
aiaifaw wte af a f gw <iwfr am** aw wrote »u^ wr ca ^a, »n, anma maw* 
Jteaft aka <ro a^ ate® * ^wa $*cas? aranaa* ararai *$caa 
wwa *ft ^rtel a^rwa? ^naar aw^s^ ar ^ a^iaa aa* a^rw aiaa i 

ar csro aaw ter »aas am* ?^a aa aaa a^r a^ «a*a?sF aiwa aaaka 
*iica ^iT®ffi scaa ^aiaiwa acar i ^ao T4*'$ TvsTa mrateTca ara^w <swa ar, waai 
^aa aate ter tela te WScth^ a^rowa ^rarmwa ^ aa'aiwa a? caw 
te arafai sraaarca ter *naiwa ac«a awnmrwa* ferai snara ca*r aw aw 
+ms: tea pct an^ra asm <*ia* cswrwa tar rto ^ta ^rraa atan i wr« 
ar cargrw cawa amscaa ^rate^a aia^r aw i ^ ate wwa a^wa ^ aps*lf$ 
warw i <a^ ar^lf$ a^wa tew «im^ aiaa^aa ®fia?ia aaate aateia 
awFgaa?sr fa^ ^sa aawa ar$ arwa Taar^ra a?5 w ^rtew 
teteai 

tea ai^Hte w*s asm aroaa awa a^a 1 ? mra^ ai^ra 
aamawa ^rwa* ^nwtwi a^atern i aw ®?*aaT a^maT Fate w aw*lf£ te i 
<af$ wwwa srwi ^a^ a^ Ta*niaa ^ca, ar mawa ^ai 5iaawTw a;aitew 
jsj: a, ar arfwtewwa c^narnif^ vsarw mrartew a^a faa^ ffa aiaia as a^w 
^asf$ asft ater c^h caaiw wrmr swi ^ aa fafer atemaTa a«rr »qaw 
^sriaiwa ^a^ arbiter i ^w srraar tew aabi^w tel caoitew aaa 
wwai r aicscaa a ! aar^a «w ^a^ra aa ^a^r ^flwrerte ai^ar ara ot 
wriaite i a m\ ai ^naw^ ^sfa vr wwr ma wiaa arte w ter «n$aa o 
a^ter ^awm aarwa i 

anriRr ^aiaaia aa fawma te ter ^narwa wnatwa «rfe aw <aa? awa 
&cseft ^iaia tew a^wwa alter ^itea « awr aante ^am*l a’hsiafara 
ter i ^naaT waa tew aro sw« aicsraa ^rawa awr caa feaartm 
aaw tawtem w te aaiwiFwa te ^ > i ;a H wa^ a iteia tew wa 




At Santinikctan 
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4CS fos, SWIRfa, ST SWlfiWIR WP&T tfl'vSM 'fccflfu 'STic^S vfl?< ^nSsfsSRJTSI^l* fi*ST 
fRcs?R i *<ms westers w sjstss rrws tocr n,iywt 4 <fcs *i;*qsrar 

RffaS^f RS, SSTOS S£*f SS US 5I&SH I TO*TJ tfCB S^PTS vfc 3 WT5 CSTS 
^?Tsc*h i »n^ rsw^ *c fzf tijf^?r to <u<pw«ii( 1 r| c*ff<r cr^ttr ?is,g^ tscscsR— 

‘Miig^gf rics? csrs *pfs ^stsr sits? tosw tots r?sto sites wire?? to 
sscsr i 4U5 srrfs s^ TO csw stfs i * * * srrfs sfa te$ ^ r$ $ s*rr sw sw 
«nfa s®r?r—*f?r 4*1? ^ ^fi>i ?tt*rist ass vast. va*rs^5r rtcssc^P'G ^ttst? 

$$ RfSRfr RSffsrCS WCSR I” 

srw 4 *^ 5 r ricss ^ww totw? swi to tel ter 
cswr 1 rtrt wtr ter fans r*ss*rt wtrtcrt sott i T sf Tnswisr sts; « hw+ i »& 
mm rtw srtel snr ter m&s wb fate m sns;ts sriwr 1 sters; 
cwwot? Iter sfeRR 

“te rtw wres wsrcr Tssicsr 
cr^sicr wm mm rtw totcst 1” 

ter? 5 P«M e i <a r g^F rtcss wr site* Mr tow ter siirwr »toTsics 
totcrt? swt sir w i teffc r»^s ter Mr <usieR tocsr 1 r*?^ Mtffc 
S*T- 

(*) Repress tet> stwt riTscv®t? ?r$R r*s? &cs®1 «kws sraiw 
s^ss wares rtrcr <$w ssfc sc? «fs asMP wIscrs am -ust aw to i 
(s) riTMrwws 4$ wteis ate&TRffr s^wws ^wn* are $rsts tost 

Mr SWR TSfa TO^SR RSTSI vffe tem RfSSTRRIS a^ «TS vflWT a,S,C»TS SSR 
?*scsri wts am s*cs ssfa m to *rrtei r^? 

^^i«r ^c? r?rQ?n$ ?c? 'sf? '5RTSsr ^i®f 1 

(©) st? t*I? R'Rpst^ SWT ^ C? RT?T te*? ^STSSSCT*? W?fl) <5?* wf?5 
^srst? siR^t pt "sRTra ^ ^rsuRc? trslte sw to tT^RT *iw«? w stot 
r^sto sr«^rw? ^ri ter ^st? rsps wm ^rroc? m i 

vfi^ Mrf^ ws Mr ^stsr to?r st? ?rf^ s?1?r *o ^ «iH%wi 
C?PTS$ i »n ?*sy^^i^ sc? <fl?R TO $fa ‘Second home’ i 

<£)?*[? vfl^SF RTCS? ?1®S teW SRRT te®1w? TOW i£lWR ^ SIR SC? 
sow qmm %< % tw wiwr s^pto st?t? s? i RiteRcrow ^wr 

te CR^ tete s £ C?tfR 5FRTOT TO ?? RlfsteP, CR^RT. Mm af^H - 

?w^ i cr? ststews, ww, ?^ro*N1, te;. rtwrtr, ^rror am rs to 
ST<3?T WPF vflTOfR PSTO rfCR •‘IiMRWOT «HCR ^ISfCW RRCSS SW t S OTR 
Wfl*ttHITO ^5t? CRTTOT S^PTO Site® ^tBRWfR WTRTCS I PltfR TOW? TO? 

rirt ?w? srtrr vfl?r^ sw ter R^*r? «ic? to^«i Rtte?teR i tot? c?*t rcr 

7 
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TO csn^rr sitoca? atom aBHfa cro ap aifcr v& to «to 
toia i *nn!w* site' atsn q^ ^ster w^sr ^ m a*f? cro ap p*w 
* am a*a ^gca 4m ®rc$r TOfrorc 1 q^ ctort aitotoR, q^ csifoiT ca*cafaa 
qsyaq tos ?nsastcqq snaia^ai *ns$i8R ?nwifb aroraR tot x&ft 
?rt TOta '5 (h to sitoa to m, sfa a^s, ac^siq tor, a;*fl? tor, qtffa 
to a^s \5*rcro to* ?nf^ seto to fefooim qrq; a«Ba;to ^n**Ri 
totoR 1 <£& cq'ft <aqsto to TOto catom TOi^tou awfo snro* 
w’w^tog qa~c? ?RTto qaR qcuto a&wro 1 a«R i^ra a? 

TORT aRf* 5 5PlTO £ s^FRT *?fto ^TOPR^ C^T# tfq^ ator qsTORI TOTO^ 

^tscsr crow* to afoaa—“to ^«n to toan csnto” 1 qmqjrsT 

CTO ^TOS SltolTO TO C^ C^ i£TC*F vf)^ 7TTO5 qsC*& a&aa I a^Tafcs ^ITCTf 

Sf’JltVlb'a qq^ERlW? OTIC'S >5|f©#R!*T astij ^gca T*fCfF TOsfl* C51§ ^RCa qq^ERTCq?; 
aafas artoR 1 toto^: to^r to sacar fato aftoR cro ’sits^R 
4q* qfro ami 1 qsiw* to fato tor q$^sT to crotoisp 1 4*ro to sr- 
TO 3 ? tosp<3 toRl vfiqsffi TOTO CTO aaR aiCTO 411 2Fsti TO to?R 
to toq qsqre *^wtoR 1 to ac^ 4$ arcsqffc feaa *toiro ca*$aa 7 i; 
qrnfqm tor qscacspq to*f san*® aicspq i aq c*icq toaro? a^rsc? a^cwq 1 
to aitoW TOq tatoR 1 cato qspfc ifiqsfr qitow iato caap»q a??? 
^nro caa aitonai ftsfa *rr qcafacaa to atf qcs? ‘<rofra ^nan caqr tor 
mm ctoto ?rcacqR qncs£ afawnr 1 *$ toi caq^r c*nro 
TO CTO qfe 5RIC8TOI 4H to’f fto 'flCTO I toc*R qsf^aTTO TO *1^1 
TOI^ 5 TO a?r TOR C*fC*R C^TTCTO TOP ^CTOH TOTO ^ T<5R^ TOTWM *lfaT 
to tottc^ 'qT^to qsro 'SC 3 tcsr ^ti?R a^HRq* v©Tta^j 2m 'otf«ri**M ^snfsr 
a?a qR^ tog tot =r i” 

q^cro?r torom aro^ ^rro to ^ a^R *i^r c»irt T acuto i 
catoro &ms aros qqlw^wl « qq>s to^t >0 
c^a ^tr 5 c?itoR to to ?rc?itoi ’srsnaro^ to cato tocsr w cto ap 
TO*nm waT 5C?iton cwr^Rfcro to ^^r ^ca vrriws 

M# to a 5 ^ qs?Rto «nt toic*r tocsr a*fR ai»a^ft s^fr 

wi to bmft TOtoR fawr qsp^ ^srrf? cro^r tor i ^raato 
tott crop's war ?:rato 1 a^R cto aro ^itoR to toto r to^ ctoi 
rroa^j c*§to to ^caro^ c'aror oSc?r to to qtoR 1 ^mac*R TOtoc«R 
ctort to? to to fro as 1 ^ sfbt toi^T qsgt?r 41s, *f*r to 

witcto; c«™ cti?R ac^pp +wm ^ra to ^ to ^cro 1 ^qa abator* 
ctos? qqVs fqcro^ tototo aro top? wlto tops cto a^cwq «a^s to»rs 
^c? ac^toR c? c*r ato toro awarw arafai 
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<afac* *rsr5c«9Ri te ffott $*m tot $&\ 
srtera *nro *qx c^iteR i »ihb?f ct$t *m ^cateRi f®fa w® 
^Jlt*® <ilC*T ^l^CJOTSflR *f^Yu ^IICK *T$ MIW Nstt^p a*fR ^?R^R l faT*F*®- 

fas W CKSte «fl&RR ORRR W?W% TOI f®fa *1®F® ^TORE^R 

eft^H •RP'R I vfl*ig^«f >UC$^ RH3?IT »TT *rHW0 «3 H MI?*£C®R W *l v »l$l t£W>T 

te; w$ mx m tot n jqxm *r faste to *K$m\ ®$ 
*®fq$F5 ter n^pfiR* tos ®r *rm ^rtr tot tfiter <hto i *nteteFro 
*ui7r s *n?i s teR ^pt ^rrr *pqfi§ ^^rs^ ’W'r* vm steR c*£ tot \ ^,wm< 
WI OJ«S^f 31TCTO* G#R C^lH*r WlT5«n TO> *TCRfa PFHT 4W®R WNr 

*nk®j *rter *c?yww «rtem wrrr ®rj <*& tew ^wt^iotb tor 
tottor i £ sRjter oti mra srj ^prot ^ifotenr *ro v$ tom 
tita «ntetes^ ^ i 

4*3^ ?TC3R ^W'Q *f£ *[W1W4 *lli*®te>®W CTO* WTO teft 

T*FtiJ C^flRR I *IHw *WC?f ^C«1 C*1C«'H, <J&4it3 f*flfl?r 3 T*Pvo ‘SRtFR Sff®^ CteT *RR 
f®f*T ^srf® *RR “1 iT*®ThM 1 'A<R tfiiW ®k W s ^iH Sf*^ I vfj^TJW'G 

•^'oH *WT ^T2l®iil*l'®'»ic^ 'flu 5 ! ®k >R<| TO PTf^FFR <P^l^l T<V|j 

^rten i 

?m?i >tM^Hi< k 5 ^ mn cwc^ 'SIR*® 4 w ^ 

^wrr e*r tef$ ^wicw ^itor cwww* ^ «$^t *jRte®®R toj 
recSte i <£& -*m *fter afe wwra c*^®r 8 ^7ra ^r,T«j4 

^®ii5w 5®ite i wr *rte ^nfs^m «rsr® s l?iw<] §w;«t i te 

pwict sfl^ite «itenr ate^r jito ^n ymss «iwpr i 

^t l ®j|fflO<l 7 rC'*^r 9|| # OT*8rC^<3 *rW c I 'oilTiMMS ^RJ^RT < ?'Q < J‘ vS^s U^- 

«IW 2^5 5J& petite I WIH kites' w I*Wr»9T illfwtw ^Rr ^Tf^FW V£»19Vs>^SI 
atepRr ^»nr ^suficiri >rki te i ^toicw ^itefte® wwkw ^msrcsw'Q 
T^ n ^Ri*fl?t *nR <K4 ^r ^r fetia TO?r ^rf*irw*R ®n^r i ^ c*r ^rsw 
*n»terc , ^r ^*na«R i ^pm *qsr ^ c^wr i 'mma hk»*w *r*iwif*5 ^k?w *m*\ fe? 
TO’i'eM sf^r ^te»RR 56 |totiri ^ ^ tewk *[% ter ?m w wte 
^ntew w^^r ?mm; m^nsR jtc® Jiw^iwtes ^r tot q raiw r 

^R^n?ft «M* 5fWWI I WW >T5W W WW vi^te'Q 4$ ^CTOT C^WTT 

cwrr i tfft ®^ter srsiot ®ri ^tsrit ciw^i ^ c^iu ^rpw 
to ptw *rg®n*ri 

♦WPPM *nmM W® 5W ^ f^ OR* ?f1r <(T'Q?rT D«R7P te® 

WRI i£l^ ®TW fsj <3 te( ?T ®R sq?fT ^TR? telRTCIR ^ WC¥ te; ^ 
^fT’O^TT C?Rf I 4 s ^SI H s ®*< 5T*®T &o<H 4t4, 3 ^R® s Nt 

W«rr»RR te“*Rr^3R ^TW TOT *fl*R k 5 ter teiTR 
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sifafscws arolacs 4 *sjsf to? 
mfMsc s s sis sss ’To? <ds< to stsi to s*cirs afsas s*cs to 

SIS? TOST TOf SW^fc ?S I BKSOTS SnS^I^ SSre TO* 

?*CS wtef ^nfaS*T S TO I ? >4?tfSCS SST OTOST 3S I S^S SC? aC^ TO? 3T? 

te*r$ ^ ^Mscs swyfa *c?Ms i 

S1CSS teW CS*$ i«ft?FSS^ SCSSf vfl?* ref *8% fsSCS? SOTS SS*'® 
f^TT ^ES c*WT*S S*a?IC?rS 3fCS4> SJOTSlf? vUS* SSICSTO STSIS TO 
SlMfeYSM^WS *SI?1%IM ^STPITOr SCSI TO 3*^ RWtSH, 4SS SSCS S*\CSCSS 
S ^ ' Ulffi*! CS^ST OTITCSS ROT? ?fos *llftWISISl toUtolsW? TORS? TO OTSSTSlre 
afTSlSIS tflS* TOT? STSTCSJS TO TO* TO^ TO? §COTCSJ fwfoff 4CS §ates 5CS? l 
vfl^ ^Wf qiCSlfow STO CTOCSS Sf^T iSi^m'Q 4 faSCS ted TOIT? 

§b$t ssi fMs caresses* sisiess cs wsto s^s fMs ster srrfsrei? csre a*^ 
’TO? 1 

SRlfsre #*1*1 'STfffS*!? SITOJ ?*??!? SCSI CSSISTO OTSTOSOTS SOTS 

to;sis to s iss t ? swcs sire s*SMsr«re sMtcst? Iasi's sro si? to cf^t 
sfssis scsi caress w ^iSnSre «iTs»n?s ster *fifow *if»s£s ?«sr sre 'as^sis 
ssre? 1 <i$ s$srs TOsteis tot srcro ^^slssicss to sifrefsresc? scs 
5WS I a; ? ffltC ? S TO CTO fa?!? 'Q SJTOT fSCS *ffS*S alTiM>l# S1ST TOS? 45t ?SS 

Ms 'sMais 1 

vfl^ jfSRi ’STSCS S^S vflS^T STO SIjST *ic£f««i l v£|*$J”5r S1C5S Sif*MMG < P'oM ^C? 

wcsots *rfa*s anfssw Ms^sots toisjs: swra sistiSMKFs to* sssrw? 

§OT*rCSI tflSS*S S*CilS sf?3S SRire CTO TTOt? ^Sl TOW ’Slf^s ^CS *R3?S 1 
www ? ?* , n^ s h5 \s^Ts*i cto* ass fafrere fe 1 *!^ ^rft cstcsst srewsre t$t? 
aifk? fross, to *rrTrefTO'$css www? ^ s^sc^s ®fc=tf 5 ?rt?s f atsacs? 

fs»f? fssss vflTO?? M<5 fro «rrf?c? Ww? I sieves? ^itcss ass^T s^ws^ 

ansi ®ncs 1 \^ts ^ncssa ^ 4 fsft? ss* csics^r s?re aicssfs i fofs sc? to^r 
cs ^OTs tscs? 4$ Krt? s?cs c?ww? tsc? 'SWmJw ^ifw afsas toss i cstcssi 
s wh ? ^ caf?T5 ’sics'? aifre »s^ 4 ic?? ?c»s ^ic*is ssistt ter s^wro ^ 
*fW Mi wcss 1 M? Mi? ss' Ms <*& w toto^ cs*iM cs?fi> csrc?*? sc*o va?*f$ 
sr? “??ft ii 5STS” ^s cac?css fMs si?r to^scs 4 ? csMcs? Miss i fMs si^rei 55^ 
s»? c?cs sscs s*cii? s*rte af?as s*c? *r? a l? srai tos? ^^r »n;*qsiir tobscsM 
?? sr?r tes? 1 <4$ scsi s^wsre snte af?as csre fsre spto? to 
toM?s srt?ts Mfs siteteisi csicss tocs? Mi sitescrocs »acs 
csMsr? a? stcsto fsc? <£? sisisrfs scsfisi 

cats ^ss css scs tei*s? sics? css sreiw : ro? fasis^s siwsre 
sc«s ter srfrete^ss cro ster snfsrcs ^ste^cs sto scssi s^t sc? Mots 
fssis s*ss^fi sisis ssi s^ots ^ fs*n? sro &ates cro s^ctot sisicss 
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«n»$SQ f*R^ 'Sit^ssr l”—'SUH<.*M *wrf^ 

f*R?R '®f?n 4*1* P4QT *PP® ^WT «l?vstf*l 4cs <44 ww CaH*lT Celt'S *1 IC*R1 
rr ^ski f^icsr c*tc®r *rf4*i ^ iTip^pm ’r®usjc^?sr ^1^1*114 ^ rtsicsrf csototst 

^TRI’6 ^d0‘ *r® 1#I4T ^new^Wln *TP<flTeTfl 3^ SF*fT ^5t?r 

4C5fa af« *13PQgf'5 'Q ^IflRPlEI 3fpfi *!?® 4T*HTI 

iffawf ^nfowig *nfaa>^ talC4 ti)*9JW ? v f5TPf«T »iic,^<J *T*R i|%li"^rra 4TSr 
>!l4t*m ^C«9f £*R 4E9 tfRROS-T v5*R ^4 VS 1T^ 44f*R 4*9*5? *n£3C43 4IC5 *nC?RT 
si^p Tj^T? v£iot w*\m i 4$ *wr? t*rc?r 49^ i&sjntft wra c*irc f=rcw?r ro»i 
&®mp® R«T c*tc®r i fa^R *rn£4 44ft ew'o^CT* frror ottsft »iiT*«fat4«w R^f 
viic^R 44^ ^js^8 »uwm sn^ stpt t«K^ aT4T*nf45ic4 T^sTh a^iRfnsw 

R*in*Rra 4TCS? CTW ?*tC®R I 4fa»T *JTPRI *iI4I*IiT 4 49^ «i45<l<^f I 

»f lf»\sfcfc4\s{R <K?l4ftR 4lftol \5tC4 falft R^f Wtfa 5«T W^IH4M 415? gT<Pt*l RRRT 
6RJ 1 

w stpt, ^naw srfasra ^fi> rtsf® t’lts i *r;^pR 4t 5c nra ?tr^s 
44?$ 41^1 fro, CT^RR falBR RC«9f fe*R C^R afo*n 

I £*T14 T^fso^s 4*9*S?£4 ^I 5 * 5 ! 43" 5TPRT CWW t**f8 *l n S,CH3 '5ft4 4PPtt9 t£JC>f 
?4^ ftR vstsf WT 4'ffifol 4I4RT 5RR1 41*1414 4C3R, 4*9*^ UR4C9 4C4 %fi WB? 
?4^ fvR -s^ns 51^7*143 ^**1 4l$iC®H I 

^^8 rrot jfh? *ri 49^? ^>rrc54 4 e?t *pr •qfifl'oM rthcsr ws? 
c^i-Tf Ircr vs«r RTsn^ ?m vf r«T 7^ ^*^sr ca*!^ i rprt wi 

av^sR fa?TRPR 3 TR^45 4TC5, 4*9^ ^IC^<I a^ItvsH ^g* SWRI 512TOT4I 
\s<T RRTC*r«['Q \of?r 7T?«TC< RRCvb J^l c4i«il ^ RWIOT^ WtS 

‘STR^^ s5I<J t^fjpr ^SjfSJR 44RTR l 

RTSRJT C?IW ^>PR^ W *f5t £4*W 'Sk f’OI CSJ'OW I RRTOt?I W 

f^ot^ t4 afilSR 4C3$ RF »fl^ W^Ofe^R 'fl^R ^T C'eW 

$z% ^i r *^ 5 ^sk 4OTI ^ «iT®^i?r *ri^c4<5 «iT«h« 

y\m 4TCeT?F *4RR«RI 5 FlM'«J4 R*fna4 2R®RM f4*l S l' I 

^ ii g rtfg ic ww ^fsr4i?r fe*R rrr 4PRr wrsT w^r aHsr tott ^twi 

>r?T4n3RF fwj^iT^&itflRF Rf«J4^T v94^ ^161^ ^TS 

«ta»ffCTRR ?PR I C*fraf 5 R!T?l ^41# RWt 4 ^ '04R4R fe? RRTC'rff 

'srnacsra '©RSfro Mwf4 fspr f4Tt[^a«T t ^iriwi ^4$t witiji ^T*i4T 'W«i— 
snf^ T W R i T^*ftr4 *ii^^c4< c*rvi^i^ >pr cr^T^oir ^9,^ *pCk 

(X|^ 44RJ *t% I «^4 45Jv5T f^®T 'oil's C4H 

f^Sf ^ti 43 ^ srr 1»isE>8 RCT 1^EPR4 SR*f Cal^ C44^f 

^^R?Rr ?n fflW> W *WiMIW> 5 n4OT3?I ^srf^Bf »[c?f j'spi I 
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■nteta w w a’shw'isrpr oraj* ->nc^ 

^4 'oW ^51W &»C3f SMin *EJ ^S^Sf >ilC^ 'B|Mt**f '6ii^l?,i4i ^Pl 4 UCq aRPTC**! 

m ateffc ta; srfawrw* ertar TOtaw i 

«rta?r srw »u^5f ^ncros tojc*!* strips araffi ti^to <$& 
fcafare TOtan siripki *m tost tanro s^T &*mp\5?r ^tar* *f$re 
ctoti &Rfo*i a N entar TO ris tar si^r ^taita TO*pn?*t *nc© *mm 
*kr V’T^cn ata to sarer sri rriprt ^tarorer *wirw ^ww s^- 
erta^u a^re^sna si^totto, ww ptto&*2 m * toto tar sptpt 
w*cfa w«rr toTtor i <a£ Sw va-g^s? *nm qwnritasrCT 

^riw* gsTc*r piprafa aw farota spto* ^csfew ^st TOfeRi 

*&*8 >ttpr *ra toto sjtpi ?tar Ritai w w£sr 

warn n&^rto TOfltar fata>f s ^strsprer ctosr wr *hK>Ttow <apr 
prcrtar aipf qi^te to ^TO5 «npRi *a*g^ *nm£ ^tora ^ww to 
« ap?taRi wiw? skw tarn TOfltar q*ta srer st^ptm ow worn i 
tot tarn <TP*fltsR( ta *qs sitaw, prIto ow totoi pc^rfe 
TOPra qR^awi i m to wtw ’stercr «m, «im <aq< pttoprr 

w«rr mos\ TOft *qs mtar TOft *apr spr rwiph& tot hw 
TOSPRT ^PTCft 3FTOT I 

OR ai* 6RT *TPT TO *^<1 mm OTB^RRft TO siRfitw *tf\ TO*T 

tar ■nfoTHwaca tori snapra $taTPr pt off tai ^pr ^ to 
^ rnacsr T^t®r«i *tt, TvoTh »a^ TbTic'© oi*g n £r aiic^c^ f®iPif?ic®R pt fag <a*K 

faprc *n**fl?r R^wtar pr cto r s?r i oi^sf va^rc »w;ai*fRi sj^pret 
rsmm ta 9fp*r1taF ^tsp^rt to tar stpri* w&n ^pTn^r ptar c^tP’Ri 
rfspnk ptar?r toi sot 5ttot tar sm <a^ ta1?r cHr®fH^ ^ ^r 
to «iiHrtTTO cw JTTi cro aw zm va^r ^5l?r ca«rt cro M?r 

CTOC5R I w i ^c ftT STR^fS, Kfs ’RT, ^TR WT ^ol, ’TFfT RTO R^T, SfiSTR 
*im 5mc^r i ^ttort &?m; ^rl-w Pita i pron^r pta cro >iwipt c^ 
oipt to ^rww *n*rr Njww aerw to ta w?r ^srrafca^r 
^nc*f to oipt ^^itas- 5 c®r i pr iji*5iTi» tar tojIY^ prta a«Pr ^msrcsr 
am toY^w r p& ^F$fr$ ^$tar oippto Wto to cto i croa^r m f$*r 

CTO PT ?IP^ PHTOTOT Sltapf FPI CTO, <^W PTTO CTOff ^TO 

Pl^ P^R ms WPF '®TR*® TO '54*1^ fc^TS'R SH5 <!4>R ^TP^oT ^IT^T vfl^* 

w^fRwr ^pwri taps ^rrro to®9tr wffo snwi tar vapr ^isftw^ 
mm TO^ftfro <apr tartan *r^ ?rpsT? ww wlta w«n 

TOtan vsjSt ^s ?ip®if^ ta vmm mm cron^r pta cro m?i 
TOto to ^itot am ^rnr *i*r, wi *pf*s pito ms bstft ^1 ^ 
wvftfc* *Rr*i?n ta ^ to tor TOtan ?rm? ^ to tarc ^ 
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*C&8 to §aR rptcri mm store «nww mm ato® to Roato \ <a$ tost 
to tocr acrom a;a crop TORlf a ato ^Rnfw croae Wt«i to rwiTto 1 
Ptfaa amrm Rnafwia wf a;ato® «naa*tfaa to ato TOto atop® a»a 
* a* ftoPiiRa aia; *Hjfa »rfto a*®*la atopr RltoSF <SR* **$RRIW 

PT aFfR snsjsftr 5rRR RCRto ®TP® ^IT»«ftf^ tolR sflfo TO 4«feaR I fafa 

a?a stoPR w a^aqto a^greca Mr toiTrpr pi aiftowaR arista* 

RPR iTO>J «IWI RTO TO*R 5PFT I 

aitowa riTMhwh straw snaia *r£ ^atoa rph£ srrawa w^n’Rm 

R^p®3 RfRR5*R R&R I vsWTR Rl^TOR RJR*am RI**rtto RR ST^Ps Rip SITto 
tal *118^8! TO 5PTT RTtosfR PFJPRI Mr WtRPFR RttoPR PI SRICR* CRRT 
R'RC's T«*g '51PM CRRT SJ^Pf RR RRR T<M'S RTRPs $,(.< I RR T4^ tRPRR ^IC® <H& 

cam-aim, rtrr Rim. macron, aimaa c*mn, rw% atona, araaiRT af<roa 
^©nf? aw tot crptctr mzs sea i cscaar ihtoto aasrpr amft 

ot mi a*ca aimapm aw £i^sr siro mscRa isriri to, pm toifa 
apMta caaapra fro fro ?®t i maica ca toisaa r^rt aRcao sea 
*n 1 vU's^sf rtpsr, faaiaaa arcsa, R^prraa to*fc surfst rcrr rt®r^r. apro 
^©r-SJM , t<T, P5C5rR RIR;, to?f faff 3^5 ®R?T TOTRTOI a?T tolCSR RPR 5PI 
BKMPt* to RTR^Ir TO R*^ TO faCRRI 

4*$^ TOR RRtoCR %R tor^l <3 teR I ^ TO MPT Call? OT'Q 

sr® 'sk « Wwji pfprf^i ?nsrm pitot, R*ftrr <3 ri^t aroRRT 
af?F$ipro fR*spTOR to’i^r ®ro Mr fro pr^- frofesiRi ^ «a#R 
^TOR PFPTPrR RRTO TO *KfeP!> ata»R RTOTO RR RST ®fal RTTOIPfR 
RTJ5ITO ®RR R^ R\p fTOT«f RT^R WIMF3 W TO5R RT^ RWTO ^R TOR PRTO? 

aw 6n$fe«R ^-rr aropR r® ^a to to rtrt cro > crt^ wr& fa^pro Rwf® 
RT aro^TO afR*R5TR CR516T fTO TO ^PT fTO *R?®R^TO afRPWR RRTR RIWT 

tai va*s^5f tor cto fro amiR to ^trtr to «wrrh^i ms to to 
^sk aiw app rto i tot wit. arpr pffrr app m i pir aR^ ^pp Riaairoi 
fro pips rtr aiate M^rir ®?ptt i aRfw topt ptrt pw cr rtcrr 
RHP®®? Rt*n aT ta <fer ^fro ctoiptr apa ar^r ai?raM afRro rto pipi 
zm&\ * r 

aiR TO RTR® ^ RTTORT bPlT?®l I PICTR to CRPTRT PR ^IR CaCR 

RT | tofPTR STRT to CR SRRTC^IR TO RTIR*® Rtsto, tofafR TOT TO 
TOTR P5TPTTI aRPIR aR ^PT Ptfa aRRsrfTO aT^Sf torR TOR R^ST 

tora RrrawR prpiptr to wm perr apa to prsr rtirtwr rirt^ wa?? 

WQSTO to TO aRRRf® TOPI RTO ♦KWIffl RTPT afRto ^topRI TOIPfR 

to a^riro rtotT rp^ir to wfRiR rto fro to otri am ric^ 
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■nT»®te®a aaiw'rsesr aresa 

'Sff^jsrw cee®?® eji>a aa ana wisca c*w.ata i siva 2n?f® aa*® caavw %h^ui 
tea ifltffpe *qaear sqa ana ®ra ae*n c?w ca*raT i tarn cw arg^tea^aewt 
4 *s^r arrsa tenaaa w? ter Ww sea caeaa i ^caift tewa ^rraia 
ee? a^ri 

sna pqeav aiw 4 * 8 ? 5 r 4a< tenaaa tel eca *ut*®Wv®w ter ^p^i 
tenaaa Wf viYwia l w a srcw ssta® araT avsr i>wa appro 4 a* ewaiv 
src«*r 4eatera siw me i ®Ta siew te; teq aaa®¥ w wiww stec^fe 
creat e i <*i*Sn®T ter 4 ca smtes aTiatefa aieiear T<jhih aea* anrsaca te^t® 
5 te**f TOto ^ g stepra at® e?*a®T*a srrtecaa araT wwwte 

a^w snwcsr qroipra c*iMic®a i tv ara^f tea ®ta tewT 1 af®rer aaafr i mnrr ea 
aa vara snea a^c® aia®rsi cai£ aa^ asar aew vw araeia aea fvoTn 'aiwiota 
qws z i 4a *ia eaev tew ^tea (Indenture) ®ia® s h& afowrci 
^nJsiaia aia*w aa a^aara ww ea*r Tvejta aea tea «iiG«ni*M &n®ic5uw>w i 4^ 
Braai aw w eara to cate strt ctw 4*g^f aieea cate cecasna^aa a® mic* 1 ? 
eeesro ter aitea tera i ®ra eaaia aacsr tea fascaea Thww tater tatera i 
*t;a; ® ia ® a c a* aa *c?«rata ca cana **na cacv aaa^; *q*a ^alf®® araa asnsea 
^ne caev ®fa ^tv mi® ate'® 1 aaca>8 earasp® ctcsa at® w^ar® aia aT vea 
®aR^ caaica tea cac®a i 4$ ^ew tea *nf*®tacv®ea mnetfa ac*a 4a>tei 
c^fite am® *nae®a an 4^ aae*a **** wr a^apr caev a^ewa 5^w 
ara^ ifl^parta tsftc® twcaeea—‘‘a^sriaw- mi*® eea caee 4a? ^nsnewa “ww 
aVh’ “a®r® eew wa tepe® asra” aae^r 1 teia® 4 *g^f-a^ a®r® ar ^<3 
pfate^e® ^e? wpur 1 

a^ aeate t®ta arf®^a a^r ®ra aiac®^, aitea aiaar aaea>a a^it® eea 
w 1 ww^a ^iteaa to ap® ama sitwe sqcwa cac^ ^teeaa amw i 
4 ^ aee^ aa»® a ftfo ic ® ata 4. t. tea® "The King” ^itea 

^Ya e ate w 1 ^wa cee^rar aw a^r, $$ %® wf®aa aeateR ■ 4 '%® m^a te, 
faarasR sneea, teaia;, ateesnea aia;, ^t*®ia smsiwa, ^te te a^t® ®a^ma 
tea sn^ia aewnai 1 

wew C 5 T snesr a^ra snara airn aeaa 1 ae«a ter 4 *^, taaiaaa « 

pf t viiaai e aa* are? a^ajTfa caaia eaeap mataaT a®T aeaa, 4*®^? 4ar anuresr 
tea 4caa 1 4^aiea f®fa 4a^iar aRjteaa arracsr a^ewa 1 a^epfeaa aR^at*at®c® 
Tawi gr ea a at® ®fa aite ca maa^ ea*ft vaea ae^ee ®t t®ta mj®a aealteia aew 
sica ea 1 4 ^ aaa anaai’ t*a®% aa^ aT aaa csw^e® ati? i 4*a,sr sneeeaa r;;; ree 
auaie a a ^casft sna eeie® ®naa carw 4*e tataa® ^ea 1 t®ta ansuc*ra <fta®r a^ie®a 
4W asaT cawe®ai cai*®teia "Deserted Village” eaa "Elegy” « sm^q 
^n«^8®a ‘‘Shorab and Rustom” t®ta mnewa 4 ^ to ateiteia 1 tv a^aa 
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fcfa ai?iwa i a^rrere aarea w a?*re a;*?? a*a asrwa i ararefa *pfare §*re rerS 
IRI$ ^W £"fai T^T^Osi fawa I are a^RFFSia <P(.^i(.sf ai$are t£l^ c r Ww , si n Tei '5naR 
a?r top reiretoi 

'flWIWfl C^T®r <S*pfa TO 35=17 fare sgfa TO tftofi! ^a3 rere ^TTO ^Fo I 
asfaa sftc*t fro redrew, «im reaT vk to rere: i *m «ppfaw preposition 
^ffar *rcrentR to farereai <g*r aRiaa^r a^araa to artore fare farereai 
^smrar tot preposition *^fa v*r wr wi?i afa cato? safa wffi to i 
<ii 5T^r 'Srnr c^h a?c*TT*re fasfa arewa ai reaa c^t^t wafa srr^s i ^laiO’R ^"cs eric's 
f5fa C9TaT 5 ®T5TPT 4<R|<1 wrei, ^faw CTORIT 3 H^ S t' rere ^IC^'S aw 3i<p«1C<P^ i^ig^W 
arrea fafa faawa, re*n vg^npa ^trwrp fcft aiara reton to to i 

fafa F&W=T ^rURT \©fa foto faafclvs fa$l 

’snaic^ siw rear $<resf s l’ aita*? ator to “The Ashram” i vara fafa 
aia$ fare Claires ^ars fawa i *& afaro re arena;fa <aw ^ra^-aror ts*re 
snre w OTSfT am re fafa farea atoT fro? snw fare farere=i i Claires rerei'S 

w? fare rere& acre area atrerma to frosa i rentier $aa fafa ferea 'arsfcaa 
rererea ?ic® re*n ^cwt a^a afa^mto asm a?tomai 4 £t©t «jrkw 
^ resft to^ asiwe vstre tot aire ta reiw rerefat to aaw 
^apR fare fafa a*sa 43 \ ^ps^sr csfcrfa snsrea “Mid Summer Night's Dream” 
^itom ^farefere 1 ^ sare afa are tostito aire 1 ^ ^ wfarea ^fare^irea 
are aarere$ anr a\sw TOto, rereewr ^re" fareiafa 5 T^a?r ^itotore 
^awTift *r^ ^rtore?r wrei^ tom afa^ to^fa ^tore ^f^re TOtoRi 
^ ^itore ^nare^ ^toire ^rerereiai afar 1 sffarre« arre arfc?re a^ arc^ 
sp>s ^ Ma faa, ^isrer refare aT 2 ?T \5 1 v£)^ ai?,ic^ t rt^ c f 

fare^ ^*rto TOarerrere atocij ait^r rec$ ^ taift ^rei toT^i ^ 
fanfare to arro, ^trere^ fa^fa wuni re^fare wato fei far?? to 
^refareR 1 sf'sfare a^re sr$ real top 1 w rerrer retfa arero ^afa. ■#ros 
rerere ^are^ ^fa^re TOto 1 a^?r are ac^ ^w*u re <nre rere ^nreu T^rt, 
a^faT ?nsr PSTC^nre^ ^sfere TOto arop* ^a?f ?:to^: reiw sqrere-aaT 
tofa aii qms a®rre? a*tre at«B?i ^a<i rew ^reR 1 ^ farere ai^w ^t rere rere 
fafaapre area spairere wai TOto 1 fafare realtor 1 

refaaro areror aire ^aar^ vsa? wMw carerr ^RPirere alre Wrore 
’stpr 5 R fafare aiufa reicsre ^faafare&re *rere?r vfl^pfa afare*r TOto 1 
’snare facers Ti<p are re^ ^®re ^arere areR \flap a^s area 1 ' < 5 ^ faafare) faa^ isas^ 
wreare va^ iaa$ afairerer “The King” asitoa TOto 1 an cro caA §*re ar^ar 
fasarerre; *m rew aire re ^n^Qsf airea^ arfasfare^re aa'aaa “open air 
theatre” <s &r aa^sfa tor i 

8 
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awfm <$*9^ to? 

$$ toc? to? sms^ i to ms fafa ottcttot fa? *ro 

TO!|I P?»ft te»ft ?RT ?T?TO ^ fa?ff2R fafal 2SS afa snOT& TOR* 
®t? ?sfTOT ?T £TC**f W|Tto W OTOTlfa1 <4 W ROW te fa?C®? 

?®T«i fa«r4 S.IW) I TbT^^T^i *fW WW ®IOTF OTF^TC®? T'oTh ThC®t I <£l^ «fW) ESTW 

*rte sms sea «nf^5KTOf crotfifapr wra ssts rsm » 

«q?; rn’iw wt wtei aft? to, %*r^ csottot? ?ifaTO otttoic® to, 
stm srcto to, c*otiot? fafa my ter ®tot? tons fa®?i 

VhsTOi t,w ter site? toror? to mm wra sipnot? ^ 
msi tot 1 ^ ^ter ms mssis to* sem ms fafa 

r>nwT &m «iiwr wsnw? c?en? snei 1 faww stator? tot draft ^mm ks sm 

m sss 1 v\s tot to ws? *ifa 1 mm\ mm ms faw? ?ott vsiwr, 

•iisr fa ta'sjBr 4?* terrain to??!* ms farsR sm mtss Mk® 

^PtacSM I CTO ?®T ^Mete *fT?® d|^ IfaCSR ^*\5T I ®?*W? fa? W*\ 

wsitot? im c?w? 1 ^*^5? to? ?n£ft fa? toic? c*tfa®? facro? st r 1 wtot* 
r«rc$ m$ sms s$s 1 ter ssma *n? cso ^wot? wter fa®? te£ ®ifa?!PW 
TOF*l^i? ®TCTO <L -Drive, Hook, Pull, Cut, Late cut ^©nfai ®*!? 

w?fa*rt? S mst> sm5 te tePFOT? ?c»*t mm w»nfti muses tofar® vsm 
tH 1 ®^ SC®? snfa? sjsttoot? opening bat 1 *f^fa f?OTTC® tel? 

®t? *$*T faro opening bat 1 ifl-ajaf to? s$<8t c?*nc®* *(RW«lT fa*TC 1 ms 
?rracsr ®fa sme *p?te wro otM?i f®f? c?raifa sc® %s 1 sms 

wstm ®t? tffams BrWtf& mmus s?s \ f ^1; ?®rt? mm rsjusi 

•TTI fTO ? r ^T *|^OT ^TSTFOT CSRTC^r <?n^ TO ^T<T J? f? TO C^RF®T m 

ess ses srrd w«r^ c? to? ^tto? sk^ srn^ ?te to® srtfanr 
^nc5^n ^rf? ^naw far c^ro cro ^mra srrfa? sitorot to 
vfl^w to^>q ^TO?r sem ms i 

^•s^r toot* va?f$ ®ifa ^7^ toipt te i ^rraw? croc?r btortt? ms 
*iw tot 5rc«^T cwr cros ms$ swmcv srwra w®^—®r w snfa? tot*rrm 
sic*n cror, tojw? w\5 cto^ ^t t*H^ crop i fafa 'TO^ •r v< pi? 

<& te? zs§ sjs snro® *nro*n ^nsr?r titxmsi <p f?rm»f £ sus mess 

db°i>l <PWfa totw 5 ^?TO, fa^5 ^RF^f ^fa I «T s CS W^TTO ®t? 

s?$ tot mm* smm ms i sm &im ®fa to toi zsm ssm 
tk ?n® sfc&s i&m *o s?s ®rfac?r *rk«ri ®*r toto fafa *nfa tos 

^TRF5 ?5C?JiG5*T l TO TO? <<|^ ?lfa? pTO? fa? <fl^Ti5 Tsfaj J[Tfa CTOJ® I 
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C.F.A.-CHRIST'S FAITHFUL APOSTLE 

GURDIAL MALLIK 


“Christ’s Faithful Apostle!” This interpretation of the initials of 
the name of C. F. Andrews,—that ideal bridge-builder of humanity— 
came to me at a flash one morning after prayer during the post-Jallianwala 
Bagh martial lav^period in the Punjab, in 1919, when I happened to tour 
with him in the affected areas. By the score the people belonging to 
various creeds and communities, who had suffered almosMinbearable 
indignities at the hands of the then Satrap of the province, Sir Michael 
O’dwyer visited him. The latter had vowed to go to every possible length 
in maintaining the prestige of the British rulers in the territory under his 
charge. For he had thrown out a challenge to Gandhiji to prove to that 
apostle of non-violence that sole-force was superior to soul-force! Alas, 
he did not live long to witness the ultimate triumph of the truth, preached 
and practised by Christ whom he professed to follow; namely, “Resist 
not evil” (with evil). After his retirement from service Sir Edward 
v Maclagan succeeded to the stewardship of the province. And he happen¬ 
ed to be a contemporary of C. F. Andrews at college in Cambridge. 
Therefore he acceded immediately to the latter's reejuest to be permitted 
to make inquiries in his unofficial role as a minister of reconciliation into 
the inhuman acts perpetrated by his ‘predecessor,—acts so’ inhuman that 
an honest British member of the I.C.S. was constrained to confess to this 
writer with tears in his eyes, in private. “During those terrible days, some¬ 
times I think we British were more brutish than British”. 


And how r did C. F. Andrew's carry out his mission? It was in the 
spirit of compassion—“that law of law's”, as a Buddhist scripture says. 
He met every sufferer with overflowing affection and implicit trust, with¬ 
out the least striking feeling that he belonged to the ruling race, and as 
such, he had a right to criticise and condemn him. His approach was 
that of the Samaritan, mentioned in the Biblical parable, which consti¬ 
tutes the crux and core of Christ’s message. His sole concern was to 
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comfort and console the aggrieved and the afflicted, as a widowed mother 
does her only son. Over and again, while watching him as he listened 
to their tales of woe, I saw his face would light up with some mysterious 
and magnetic light as if it were saying, in the words of Walt Whitman, 
“I do not ask the wounded man how he feels. I myself become the 
wounded man.” So complete was his identification with those whose 
innate humanity had been insulted and wounded by protagonists of vio¬ 
lence for preservation of their power, pomp and pelf. 

His heart thus filled with sympathy, that sovereign among human 
virtues,-—C. F. Andrews would then turn his whole-hearted attention 
and intelligence, to the noble but arduous task of translating that sym¬ 
pathy into concrete acts of service at official as well as non-official level. 
The result was that before long he achieved the miracle of directing the 
pent-up anger and avenging emotions of the sufferers against the British 
into channels of forgiveness and fellowship. As one of them observed, 
“As long as there is one Sahib (British) like C. F. Andrews, 1 will never 
harbour any ill-will against the British people”. 

And what did this august bridge-builder not do in several other parts 
of the world to restore the image of man and thereby to deepen our 
faith in the words of Christ, “Man is made in the image of God”. 



AS 1 REMEMBER MR. ANDREWS 

PRAMADARANJAN GHOSH 


1 first met C. F. Andrews at Santiniketan in April, 1914. About 
two years previously Mr. Andrews had met Gurudev Rabindranath 
and decided to join Santiniketan Ashram. Mr. Andrews and 
Mr. Pearson were great friends ; and in writing of Mr. Andrews a few 
words must be written of Mr. Pearson too. Both of them were engaged 
in teaching in India—Mr. Andrews was vice-principal of St. Stephen’s 
College in Delhi and Mr. Pearson was a professor of English in the London 
Missionary Society's College, the L.M.S. College of Bhowanipur, Calcutta, 
now defunct. Both Mr. Andrews and Mr. Pearson were remarkable for 
their love for their Indian students. It is said that Mr. Pearson was not 
quite happy there, as the authorities of the L.M.S. College did not like 
his mixing with Indian students so much. Be that as it may, the fact 
remains that after some time he left the college and was later a tutor of 
the son of Sir Sultan Sing of Delhi, the great Indian banker. 

After he had met Rabindranath a great change came over 
Mr. Andrews. It was as it were, love at first sight, and he accepted 
Rabindranath as his Gurudeva and became his devoted follower for life. 
He decided to give up his post of Vice-Principal of St. Stephen’s College 
and dedicate his life to the service of the Santiniketan institution, a very 
poor institution in those days. He made Santiniketan his home and 
settled there so as to be near his Gurudeva always. He lived like one of 
us dressed in Khaddar (rather clumsily) but in European Society he 
wore simple European dress. For some time in his free moments he 
read with Rabindranath the Upanishads which he greatly admired. The 
question naturally arises: what was it in Rabindranath that attracted 
Mr. Andrews so much? A little old history must be told here. 

That was Rabindranath’s first visit to England when he read the 
English translation of his Bengali Gitanjali to a circle of some English 
men of letters. It was greatly admired by this circle for its view point— 
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a noble humanity and cosmopolitanism free from all sorts of national 
narrowness and selfishness. Incidentally it may be stated that at their 
instance the English translation of Gitanjali was submitted to the Swedish 
Academy and Rabindranath became the first Indian (and perhaps non¬ 
white) Nobel Laureate. As is well known it may be added, that the motto 
of the Visva-Bharati is *rcr where the whole world meets ; 

and in one of his famous songs Rabindranath says, “I have 
a place every where” i.e., “I am no stranger anywhere and every one is 
my brother”. This spirit of noble humanity and cosmoplitanism touched, 
a sympathetic chord in Mr. Andrews’ heart; and that is why he was so 
attracted to Rabindranath. He too used to say, “I have forgotten the 
Englishman in me”. 

Another proof of Mr. Andrews' humanity and cosmoplitanism is his 
giving up the designation of Rev. C. F. Andrews and assuming the desig¬ 
nation of plain C. F. Andrews. He was an ordained priest of the Church 
of England but felt he could no longer continue to be a Christian of a 
particular denominational Church. He was a sincere Christian all his 
life from his youth to his death, as the many books he wrote towards the 
close of his life e.g., “What I owe to Christ”, “With Christ In Silence” etc. 
show. The fact is that his acceptance of Rabindranath, a Brahmo, as his 
Gurudeva and his admiration of the Upanishads and other non-Christian 
Scriptures made him all the more a sincere Christian. Both Rabindranath 
and Mr. Andrews were free from all sorts of narrowness and class or 
national bigotry; hence they were naturally drawn to each other 
as soon as they met. We often heard Rabindranath say that 
the best of Englishmen were the finest specimens of humanity while the 
dregs of English society were veritable demons— is the word that 

he used. Rabindranath found in Andrew's one of the very best specimens 
of Englishmen. At the same time he had great love and admiration 
for Mr. Pearson too, as his dedicatory poem in shows. He dedicated 
TOT 47 to Mr. Pearson and in a short poem he has drawn the character 
of Mr. Pearson to perfection. 

When Mr. Andrews came to Santiniketan in April, 1914 the summer 
vacation of the school was at hand; and he and Mr. Pearson went to 
South Africa where the classical struggle—the Satyagraha struggle of 
Mr. Gandhi with the South African Government had been going on for 
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several years. Satyagraha, the Satyagraha Asram (Known as the Phoenix 
Asram) of Gandhiji in South Africa and Gandhiji were household words 
in the whole of the British empire ; and in India admiration for Gandhiji 
was immense and he was universally known as Mahatma Gandhi. The 
question as to who gave the designation of Mahatma to Gandhiji is a 
controversial one. The designation was perhaps given to him by Rabindra¬ 
nath himself. And though he and Mahatma had not yet met, both of 
them had the greatest respect and admiration for each other. It is true 
that Rabindranath did not see eye to eye with Mahatmaji on many 
things like Mahatma’s declaration that Swaraj would be brought about 
in a year through the Satyagraha struggle with the British Government 
that he had initiated. For Rabindranath believed that nothing worth 
having can be had without paying the price for it, and to achieve Swaraj 
the Indians have to be carefully prepared for a long time. Inspite 
of this difference of opinion they had the greatest respect for each 
other. Mahatma used to inform Rabindranath whenever he proposed to 
undertake any grave task and Rabindranath too admitted that he had not 
the pow'er to rouse the people as Gandhiji had done and all honour and 
respect must be paid to Mahatma. 

Mr. Andrew's and Mr. Pearson decided to come and settle at Santi- 
niketan after the .summer vacation of the school and in the meantime 
they went to South Africa to see things there with their own eyes. In 
South Africa they were the guests of Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Andrews came 
to venerate Mahatmaji and Mahatmaji too liked him very much. Mr. 
Andrews was the link between Mahatma and Rabindranath. At about 
this time there came about a truce in the South African struggle and 
Mahatma and Dr. Smuts, the South African premier came to terms. 
Mahatma by the time was determined to leave South Africa for good 
and make India the field, of his activity. The first world war 
came and Mr. Gandhi decided to go to the field of war with a 
band of young Indian volunteers as stretcher-bearers. But he had one 
difficulty—many Indians in South Africa had given their children to 
Mahatma’s keeping to bring them up in the way Mahatma deemed 
best. Where was this party of young boys to live in India during 
Mahatma’s absence? At Mr. Andrews’ invitation this party of 
young boys some of whom were no older than 8 or 9 years of age came 
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to Santiniketan. We were friends with them. They used to call 
Mahatmaji “Bapu”, when any letter came from Bapu there was much joy 
amongst them. They had their own arrangement for teaching. A few 
of them who were a little older attended some of our classes. They had 
their own arrangement for cooking and they themselves cooked their 
simple food with no spices. Raw vegetables and fruit formed part of 
their food. Instead of tea every morning they had “Nim” leaves ground 
into a paste ; and mixed with water this formed their early drink. 

The Indians had been agitating for self-government for many years. 
The English Government was determined to give India no real power 
but believed in the policy of divide and rule of the Imperialists. The first 
instalment of reform, the Morley-Minto Reforms gave Indians very 
little power blit did a great harm by giving separate electorate votes to 
Hindus and Muslims ; and the result was the Hindus and Muslims could 
never unite again. In those days as Mr. Gokhale said “What Bengal 
thinks to-day, India thinks next week.” To curb the power of the 
Bengalees, Lord Curzon divided Bengal into West Bengal and East Bengal 
and Assam and removed the capital of the British Indian Empire from 
Calcutta to Delhi. When Lord Hardinge was entering the new capital 
a bomb was thrown at him. On his recovery Mr. Andrews, a personal 
friend of Lady Hardinge officiated as the priest (if the thanks-giving 
service in Delhi. 

In Bengal the agitation at the partition of Bengal was very great and 
to appease the people the second instalment of reform known as the Mont- 
ford Reforms established a form of double Government. Some minor de¬ 
partments were given to Indian Ministers while the important ones were as 
before under senior I.C.S. Officers. This system of Government proved 
unworkable and agitation continued. Next the British Government pro¬ 
posed that Indians should try to frame their own constitution. There 
were some Englishmen who were for giving India a sort of Dominion 
Status and let India continue to be a part of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. But the diehards in England were bent on dividing Hindus 
into Caste Hindus and Schedule Caste Hindus and giving them separate 
electoral votes so that even the Hindus could never unite and the British 
could for ever keep the Indians under their subjection. To these Gandhiji 
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was deadly opposed and began his fast unto death. Rabindranath, ill 
as he was, went to Yeravda Jail where Mahatma was confined. 

The younger brother of the Metropolitan of Calcutta Dr. Foss 
Westcott, was a class fellow and dear friend of Mr. Andrews. On the 
death of Mr. Andrews the Metropolitan came to Santiniketan and gave 
the obituary ovation in Santiniketan Temple. Mr. Andrews was a 
frequent and welcome visitor to the Bishop’s place. During Mr. Andrews’ 
last illness he was removed, from Santiniketan to Calcutta and I found 
a gentleman in clerical dress removed Mr. Andrews to the Bishop’s place. 
Then he was removed to the Presidency General Hospital. Rathindranath 
Tagore and some of our ex-students kept themselves informed of Mr. 
Andrews’ daily condition. His days were numbered, he lingered for some 
days, but his condition became worse and worse. He knew he was dying. 
He was most anxious to meet Rabindranath but hearing that he was 
not keeping well said slowly and painfully, “Tell him not to come ; I am 
well”. In a day or two the great soul passed away. We know that 
Joseph Addison the 18th Century English man of letters who was a 
bachelor, like Mr. Andrews said at the time of his death to his attendant, 
“See how a true Christian dies.” Mr. Andrews’ whole life shows how a 
true Christian lives. 



MY ANDREWS 


A. A. RUDRA 


I first met Rev. C. F. Andrews in 1904, over 66 years ago, when he 
came out to India to join the Cambridge Mission Brotherhood. He was 
assigned to St. Stephen’s College to become their Principal in due time. 
He met my father, who was then the Vice Principal, and after meeting 
him he declined the offer, saying, that Professor Rudra was far better 
qualified for this appointment, and he would have no objection to work¬ 
ing under him. He had a hard fight to convince the managing com¬ 
mittee, but in the end, rather reluctandy, they accepted his recommenda¬ 
tion. 

My father became the first Indian head of St. Stephen’s College and 
Andrews stayed on under my father on the staff. 

They had taken to each other at their very first meeting, and became 
fast and inseparable friends. Andrews came to live with us thereafter. 

Our home was like a bachelor’s establishment. My mother had 
died when I was only 3 months old, and my father never married again. 
Our household consisted of my father, my brother and myself, and 
Andrews fitted into our family extremely well and became part of it. 

My brother was 13 years of age, and 1 was then 8. We were very 
lucky to have had Andrews as our friend and constant companion. He 
took a great deal of interest in both of us. He played with us and took 
us for walks, and told us many stories and read to us in the evenings from 
various books. My brother and I ran errands for him, vying with each 
other to do things for him at home. He taught us a great deal by his 
own example and character. We were both very fortunate to have had 
Andrews as our “GURU” at a most impressionable age. We were also, 
quiet listners to many discussions between our father ^nd Andrews on 
the problems and controversies of those very early days which played so 
crucial a part in the destiny of our country. The impression left with 
me of this great man’s character was, that, he was humble and gentle. 
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never raised his voice or used a harsh word, completely disarming any¬ 
one, with his quiet unassuming manner. He received the highest and the 
lowly, with the same warmth of welcome and without any reservation at 
anytime in utter disregard of himself. 

At breakfast table conversation between my father and Andrews went 
somewhat like this. The subject was the Indentured Labour struggle 
then going on in South Africa. My father said to Andrews, "Charlie 
this man Gandhi (whom they had not then met) seems to be a remark¬ 
ably courageous man, and a person of fearless and determined character. 
He would be of more use here in his own country than outside. I cannot 
go, but you should go and meet him. Persuade him to return to India, 
we need him here”. So Andrews went to South Africa with William 
Pearson in 1914 before the outbreak of the First World War and worked 
there with Gandhiji and later persuaded him to come back to India. These 
three were to become great friends and Gandhiji became a frequent visi¬ 
tor and guest in our home in Delhi. 

Andrews told us many stories of his encounters in South Africa. One 
I rememberd vividly was when he was travelling by train. His fellow 
companion got into conversation with him, saying "Some British clergy¬ 
man, named Andrews, a traitor, is hob-nobbing with these natives and 
inciting them. 1 wish 1 could lay my hands on him and tell him where 
he gets off”. Andrews let him talk on, then quietly said "I am Andrews”. 
His companion was a bit taken aback but his wrath getting the better 
of him, he beat up Andrews mercilessly. Andrews never put a hand to 
protect himself. The man broke a couple of Andrews’ teeth, and then 
his anger was spent he sat back. Andrews picked himself up, stood in 
front of him, and said, “Are you satisfied now?” The man was by now 
so ashamed of himself, that he knelt before Andrews asking to be for¬ 
given, and later became one of his great admirers and his disciple. 

Andrews was a fine cricketer and taught me how to play with a 
straight bat, impressing on me to play straight in life. A wonderful nurse 
in sickness, he nursed many a student through their critical hours of 
sickness regardless of caste or creed, above all teaching us by his own 
example the dignity of labour. 

"Thy need is greater than mine” was his great slogan. 

Another incident which illustrates this, took place at Delhi Railway 
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Station. It was the month of December. We (students) had gone with 
Andrews, to meet some V.1.P.S coming from Calcutta by the evening 
train. It had rained and was bitterly cold. The train was late and no 
one could tell us the lime of its arrival. The station master in those days 
was a European. We saw him coming, and asked Andrews to find out 


from him the train’s time of arrival. 


The station master invited him 


into his office where he would find out the exact time. On entering the 
office they found an old woman standing drying herself in. front of his 


office. The station master was furious, and* he abused her and pushed her 


out of his office. Andrews was furious too at such treatment and told the 


station master that he would have him removed from Delhi, for daring to 
treat an old woman like this. “Englishmen of your type are a disgrace to 
the country” he said. Andrews took oil his coat and put it on the woman. 
When we protested telling him that it was bitterly cold, his answer w r as 
“That poor woman's need is greater than mine”. True to his word, the 
next morning he saw the Chief Commissioner and wrote to the Viceroy 
and had the station master removed. 


He had met Tagore once in the U.K. and later often when he came 
to stay at my father’s house. He was greatly attracted by his personality 
and left St. Stephen's College to work at Santiniketan, and with Gandhiji. 
He loved India and her people, and specially the poor. He devoted 
much of his time and all of his energy Lo labour problems, and the Inde- 
dendcnce Movement of India. 


People like Charlie Andrews are rare and I was indeed lucky and 
privileged to have known him. The world and specially India was the 
richer for his presence. He lived for others, specially for the humble and 
the underprivileged and we are the poorer for his passing. 

Andrews’ birthday, February 12th. was my mother’s death anni¬ 
versary, and on that day my father used to invite all the college servants 
to feast at our home. When he retired, my father left a sum of money 
and asked, that this treat to the servants should continue to take place 
in memory of my mother and Charlie. He also left instructions that 
the professors and senior students should serve this meal to the servants 
in remembrance of the service, of those who served them. 

Andrews had brought Gandhiji to our house after his return from 
South Africa, and he became a frequent visitor. On one occasion when 
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he was staying with us, Gandhiji accompnied my father and Andrews to 
the students’ hostel for the evening prayers. The hymn sung by the 
students was ‘Abide with me’, and it was after that evening, that the 
hymn ‘Abide with me’ became Gandhiji’s favourite hymn. On another 
occasion we were having prayers at our house after our evening meal. 
The passage from the Bible read by Andrews was the ‘Sermon on the 
Mount’. Gandhiji listened quietly, and afterwards said to Andrews ‘I 
have never heard anything so beautiful in my life’. 

Thus by his friendship with those two great men Gandhiji and 
Tagore, and by his life spent in the service of the poor and oppressed, 
Andrews became known throughout India, and richly deserved his title 
of Deenabandhu. I am proud of to have known this great man at such an 
impressionable period of my life. 



C.F. ANDREWS-MISSIONARY WITH A 

DIFFERENCE 


R. N. BOSE 


There is a broad-minded recognition in general of manifold missio¬ 
nary contribution to India’s progress but while the mission of mercy is 
gratefully remembered, the contribution to India’s re-awakening and 
struggle for freedom is less well-known and often inadequately conceded. 
According to Gandhiji himself—if even in the worst days, the opposition 
to the British had never amounted to enmity, one explanation may be 
the investment in kindness and charity of noble Britishers who of course 
gave of their best, without any expectations of return. 

Of these dedicated friends of India, the missionaries certainly came 
first, some even before the flag and often enough there was a background 
of Christian faith together with a fore-ground of love for Indians and 
zeal for their reawakening. 

Their activities passed no doubt the prism of their faith in Christ 
but only to split into many beams of diversified service and the noblest 
among them not only preached the sermon but tried to live upto it. 

The Srerampore group led by William Carey and Joshua Marshman 
were outstanding examples of these pioneers who had ‘to work against 
wind and currents to make their harbour’ as Carey himself said so aptly. 

It is significant that these notable missionaries, who served so well 
the cause of advancement and spread of Bengali language, having taken 
up the translation not only of the Bible but of Bengali classics and who 
printed them on their own as pioneer printers,—had to find shelter in 
a Dutch Settlement, though their dedication with a difference won the 
admiration and respect of all Bengalis and though they enjoyed the 
friendship of the more enlightened members of the establishment. The 
Pundits in an oft-quoted Sanskrit couplet perpetuated their worth but the 
common run of their own countrymen disliked their intimacy with the 
people. The average Briton wanted undisturbed pursuit of his profit and 
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pleasure. Some of these Padres seemed to be ‘God's own fools’ who 
spoilt the locals, for whom they had another name based on their habita¬ 
tion. Rev. James Long was later so much of a nuisance that collective 
action was taken against him by the planters and his punishment was 
the occasion of considerable elation which was short-lived as the Bengalis 
saved him from the ignominy of a term in a prison. 

The advent of the 20th century brought many changes but habit 
dies hard. Imperial interests in India had its own over-bearing append¬ 
age but it was not as glaring as before. Western education had helped 
in stabilising Indo-British relations in some ways. So did the select group 
of Indian Christians. When Andrews came to join the stall of the 
St. Stephen’s College, Delhi in 1904 as a member of the Cambridge 
Brotherhood, he certainly found his steps easier, as he was not as remote 
from all connections with the right type of Europeans and like-minded 
Indians as the pioneering missionaries. 

Soon his natural propensity in assuming burdens not his own, 
attracted comments which his great reputation as a scholar and his 
gracious personality disarmed for a time. But his friendship with non- 
Christians and association with the Arya-Samajist leader Lala Munishiram 
made some of his colleagues including a few Indians hesitant, as they 
found it impossible to think of Andrews without enlarging their ideas 
of a missionary. Slum w r ork in Delhi they could understand but not his 
friendship for slum-dwellers and warm welcome to his living rooms, of 
the motely crowd. 

Thus Andrews was in deep anguish challenging the bitterness of 
reality in Indo-British relationship which often posed problems which 
he failed to resolve. As a result of his growing dissatisfaction, his first 
confrontation with the authorities of his mission came when he was offered 
the principalship as the colour-bar operated against his senior—Prof. Sushil 
Kumar Rudra, his friend and host. He won the first round, however 


and the authorities of the college, accepting his persuasive arguments 
appointed Prof. Rudra to be the head of the college. 

His genius for identification with all who had a just cause or who 
suffered injustice or oppression, soon endeared him to many Indians and 
we learn from ‘Satvagraha in South-Africa’ that when a meeting was 
held in Lahore in support of the Satyagrahis, Andrews gave away in their 
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interest all the money in his possession and ever since then, Gokhale 
had his eye on him. To continue Gandhiji’s own version from “Satyagraha 
in South-Africa”: 

‘No sooner, therefore, did he hear about West’s arrest than he 
enquired of Andrews by wire, if he was ready to proceed to South-Africa 
at once. Andrews soon replied in the affirmative. His beloved friend 
Pearson also got ready to go at the same moment, and the two friends 
left for South-Africa by the first-available steamer.’ 

Thus, Gandhiji met these noble Englishmen as they landed at Durban 
in December 1913 and thus began a worth-while friendship with memor¬ 
able consequences and also a career for Andrews, as India’s emissary for 
indentured labour whenever injustice reared its head or oppression threa¬ 
tened them in Africa or Asia. 

A Christian not hide-bound by tradition, an idealist not unskilled 
in sober negotiation, a friend of Rolland and Tagore, Schweitzer and 
Gandhi who was equally at home with the poor and the lowly labourer, 
Andrews remained the man of whom there is no way to spare. 

His amazing wealth of sympathy overcame all barriers of race, reli¬ 
gion and habits while his amazing vitality wanted to apply its energy 
in every possible cause. Thus he came to be associated with the Indian 
Trade Union movement almost from its inception, led in some important 
strikes and was elected the President of the All Indian Trade Union 
Congress in 1925 in grateful recognition of his service to Indian Labour 
movement. 

In the meantime he was also involved in Gandhiji’s five-fold pro¬ 
gramme of national awakening and in a speech in 1921 justified “non¬ 
cooperation as a national strike against injustice”. 

His subsequent participation was often indirect but as an expositor 
of ideas of Gandhiji and of Tagore and often also as a bridge-builder 
between these two great contemporaries, he remained unsurpassed. There 
had to be considerable heart-searching and there wrere occasions when he 
differed from his leader Gandhiji but their friendship and devotion were 
unique. To the end, Andrews admired the magnificent heroism of 
Gandhiji, the originality of his mind and the tenderness of his nature. 
His last words to Gandhiji in 1940 bore testimony to his faith in India 
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and her leader—“Mohan, Swaraj is coming—both Englishmen and 
Indians can make it come if they will.” 

All through he had helped his great friend by innumerable deeds and 
service performed “so that India may take an independent place among the 
nations”. Often enough he spoke not as a politician but as a man 
of religion—“Independence of India, complete and perfect is a religious 
principle with me because I am a Christian”. This emphasis on religion 
is significant as it was the main-spring of all his activities. 

As he wrote to Tagore in 1913 soon after he joined the Santiniketan, 
after a break with the Cambridge Brotherhood—“The call comes more 
and more insistently to give my whole love and affection to India herself 
and live the Christian life in doing so. If I remain a missionary in a 
somewhar narrow missionary society, I am in a sort of bondage”. 

But religious doubts and questions raged within him from 1907 to 
1912 before this estrangement and parting of ways. His deeply divided 
mind when he saw that a man like Tagore was shut out according to the 
traditional faith from the mercy of God, because he was a non-Christian, 
and his partial failure in the attempt to bring Indian Christians ‘into the 
rich and full current of Indian life’ explain his relation with the Church 
as such. As he later explained in his spiritual autobiography ‘What I owe 
to Christ’. 

“First Schweitzer brought me back to the living Christ. He gave the 
greatest help of all by example of his own life. “Follow' thou me” said 
Christ. This Christ lives in the hearts of men.” Andrews elaborated his 
relationship with Tagore and Gandhi in luminous words thus, “I came 
out to teach but I have humbly to confess that continually I found myself 
a learner at the feet of saints whose life-surrender to the will of God was 
more whole-hearted than my own”. 

He speaks of Tagore as the saint of contemplation and of Gandhi as 
the saint of action and continues, “owing to Tagore and Gandhi, I got 
the shock I needed and owing to Tagore, more than any other I have 
learnt to break with covention, with these outer things of religion and to 
claim that spiritual freedom which is the soul of faith Qr love”. 

No doubt hero-w'orship was a second nature with Andrews but this 
alone cannot explain his relationship with Tagore or Gandhi. 
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In his “Christ in the Silence”, the preface is a clue to his inner life. 
He writes “It has been along this path way, as a Christian Bhakta that 
my own inner life has found true unity in Christ.” Of Gandhi* he writes 
“In ways often difficult to understand but amazing in their supreme sacri¬ 
fice, Gandhi has shown me the meaning of that greater love whereof 
Christ speaks when a man lays down his life for his friends.” 

These perhaps help us to understand why and how a dedicated 
missionary came to have a difference and “strayed from the true fold” in 
the opinion of many pious but conventional Christians. 

As a final testimony to his faith in his Lord, Andrews wrote on 
February 12, 1921, on the completion of his 50th year: 

“It has been a crowded life full of incidents and changes, and yet all 
the while the inner peace at the centre of my life is deepening.” 

But he continued, till the end of his days to renew the true message 
of Christ, “often betrayed and so often forgotten” that deeds were wanted 
not words. 

Andrews intensely and sincerely believed that the mode of sell-expres¬ 
sion in a Christian life is in love which works. He bowed his head humbly 
before Jesus Christ, his Lord and the greatest consequence of this submis¬ 
sion and self-surrender was the confirmation of his belief that enabled him 
to live a life that over-flowed with love and sacrifice. 

This dedicatation in his inner life endowed him so plenteously with¬ 
in that it was possible for Andrews to enlarge and make more vivid the 
image and the commitment of the missionary in India. 
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Charles Freer Andrews, known to Indians as Dinabandhu Andrews 
was a true Christian. The life, as he lived, was a living embodiment of 
spirit, expressed in the hymn of St. Paul—the great hymn of Christian 
love. His life, from the beginning to the end, was itself a rich religious 
experience. Religion, according to Andrews, was not a matter of mere 
concept but a living principle to be intensely experienced. “To be a 
Christian” he said, “means not the expression of an outward creed but 
the living of an inward life”.' He served his master by serving the poor 
and the lowly. In this, Andrews did not merely follow' religion but 
lived religion and made it the greatest thing in his life. His life is one 
of continuous spiritual struggle to find Christ in the inner life. And it 
was always his love of his Master that ultimately triumphed, however 
great were his “shocks and upheavals”. He gave his heart to Christ and 
kept up his implicit faith in Him shining in all its glory as long as he lived. 

The history of Andrews’ life shows an impressive religious develop¬ 
ment. He was born in a family whose centre was the Catholic Apostolic 
Church. In childhood, Charlie, as he was called, grew in an atmosphere 
of prayer and meditation. The majesty of church service and the reli¬ 
gious lives of his parents had their deep impact on his mind. It was his 
parents, Andrews wrote, w r ho first taught him to hold this “implicit and 
essential” faith in Christ which was never shaken by any means. These 
words of Jesus in the Gospel of St. John lay imprinted in his heart even 
when he was a boy. “Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends”. His father wanted him to be in the 
ministry of their church when he was nineteen. The desire of his father 
at once raised a tumult in Charlie’s soul. He turned inward, and pon¬ 
dered over his ‘unacknowledged wrong doings’ and suffered from an 
intense angst for not acceding to his father’s will. Andrews wrote about 


'Quoted in Christ and Labour, p. 106. (1923). 
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this suffering in What l Owe to Christ'. “An evening came, when as I 
knelt to pray before retiring to rest, the strong conviction of sin and 
impurity came upon me without warning, with such overpowering 
strength that every shred of false convention was torn aside and I knew 
myself as I really was. The sudden agony that followed . . . broke in 
upon me like a lightning flash, leaving at first nothing but black darkness 
behind it. 1 buried my head in my hands and knelt there with God in 
an anguish of spirit that blotted out everything else and left me groping 
for the light”. But his tumult subsided‘when he received God’s love. 
Andrews thus wrote of his realization of God’s love in his autobiography 
What i Give to Christ: “as the blessing in Church next morning pro¬ 
nounced the flood of God’s abounding love was poured upon me . . . 
when I knelt with bowed head to receive it”. 1 Andrews’ passionate devotion 
to Christ, was manifested in his burning love for the poor. One day while 
coming back from the church his heart melted in compassion for the poor 
men whom he found in the wretched slums of Camden Street. In the faces 
of these men Andrews visualised Christ. From now on the will to redress 
the sufferings of the poor struck firm roots in his mind. The only thing 
about the nature of God in which he believed was that God is love. And 
the embodiment of that love was Jesus Christ whose greatest care of all, 
was “for the lowliest and the lost”. Andrews always found the anchorage 
of his soul in the words of Christ and in the image of the Cross. At 
Cambridge he joined the College Chapel service and the Holy Commu¬ 
nion and the prayer meetings of the Inter-Collegiate Christian Union. 
Here he was shocked by “the doctrine of eternal torment for the damned” 
which was held by the members of the Christian Social Union. Andrews 
found the doctrine to be against the nature of Christ in whose forgive¬ 
ness and love he had found new paths for himself. Besides, his feeling 
of estrangement from the Catholic Apostolic Church was too agonizing 
for him to bear. This was caused by his doubts of the justness of the 
literal verbal inspiration of the Bible. These conflicts with which he was 
confronted at Cambridge led him to think that he would not enter into 
the ministry of the Church. But Andrews’ religious conflicts were all 
over when he found satisfying answer to his problems in the teachings 
of Bishop Westcott of Durham and Charles Gore. Their influences, 

1 What 1 Owe to Christ (London, 1932) pages 91-2. 
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during these formative years, largely determined the path that Andrews 
was to take in his religious life. In the introduction to his book The 
Sermon on the Mount, 1 Andrews wrote of his debt to Charles Gore from 
whom he had learnt for the first time to enter into the spirit of Christ’s 
teachings in Sermon on the Mount. He wrote: “I can well remember 
how the book by Bishop Gore on the Sermon on the Mount captured my 
imagination when I first read it more than forty years ago. For it threw 
a flood of new light on our Lord’s teaching, just after 1 had left college 
and had become ordained. At that critical time I was leaving behind 
my long years of studies at Cambridge and was plunging wholeheartedly 
into the practical life of a college mission in Walworth, where every prob¬ 
lem had to be faced afresh in its most practical form. It was just then 
that Bishop Gore’s book on the Sermon on the Mount came to me as a 
great spiritual treasure’ 1 . And it was from Bishop Westcott that Andrews 
learned what Christianity stood for. He said, “He (B.W.) made it clear 
to us that our Christian religion must include the whole of our lives. We 
must not simply be Christians in church, but Christians in everything 
we do.” Andrews found that the Bishop practised what he preached. As 
Secretary of the Cambridge branch of the Christian Social Union Andrews 
worked among the poor. He always remembered what Dr. Westcott had 
once told him: “Nothing, nothing that is truly human can be left out¬ 
side the Christian faith. . .” In 1893 Andrews took a first class in the 
Classical Tripos. His academic distinction could have given him very 
high position in life but he clung to religion wholeheartedly as it was to 
him the breath of his being. One day at Monkwearmouth a religious 
woman told him her fears. But Andrews consoled her with the words 
uttered by Jesus from the Cross. Then came to him the call from the 
Pembroke College Mission. He was called upon by the Pembroke Com¬ 
mittee to be the successor of Rev. R. H. B. Simpson. Andrews was 
ordained a deacon in 1896 and was also ordained priest of the Southwark 
Cathedral in June 1897. In this new life Andrews stood face to face with 
bitter agony of the soul, for he could not subscribe with full conviction to 
some of the Articles of Religion appended to the Book of Common 
Prayers. But his torments were over when he found joy in his new life 
of religious service. In the joy of new ordination he understood the 

1 The Sermon on the Mount (London, 1942). 
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meaning of fuller religious service. His simple commentaries on the 
scripture appealed to all who listened to him. But as the days passed 
Andrews had an ever increasing uneasiness for he was being torn between 
two desires. The one was to perform the duties of a priest and the other 
was to serve the poor and the lost. During these years at Cambridge the 
Church of England was giving him new religious insight that made him 
learn the secret of his peace. The abiding presence of Christ in the inner 
life was becoming more and more a reality to him. But it proved too 
difficult for him to rise above daily cares and know of Christ’s presence 
in the inner life and spend time in meditation so long he was in England. 
His longing to give himself wholly to the service of his Lord and live 
in the serene atmosphere of His peace constantly oppressed him. In the 
book The Inner Lije Andrews wrote how he had the dearest longing to 
know more of the inward peace which Jesus gives to the soul: and before 
he could fully realise it, it seemed to get lost “in the complexity of modem 
life where too many things are crowded into each day”. But the rest¬ 
lessness into which he had been drifted was over when he came to India. 
In the chapter entitled “First years in the East”, of the same book 
Andrews wrote: “Ever since early days in England communion with 
Christ had been to me the first axiom of the Christian life ; indeed, I had 


known the joy of His presence as the incentive of each action done in His 
name. But I had not retained this joy in the restfulness of prayer and 
silence. There I had failed”. The East offered him peace for which he 
was so restlessly longing. 

On March 20, 1904, Andrews came to India as a missionary and 
joined the staff of St. Stephen’s College in Delhi. Soon he found his goal 
among the poor and oppressed in India. He noticed with pain how 
racial injustice and untouchabilitv w ere disrupting India’s social life. The 
division between man and man was against the principles of his religion. 
Andrews also heard of the oppression of the Indians by the British rulers 
from Susil Kumar Rudra, who was then the Vice-Principal of St. Stephen’s 
College. It was his religious insight that made him feel the agony of 
the Indians who were suffering under the yoke of bondage. Andrews 
strongly supported Dadabhai Naoroji who declared in December 1906 
India’s claim for Swaraj. In a lecture on Indian Nationalism delivered 
at Lahore in December 1906 Andrews stated: “My one great wish is to 
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express to you how wholeheartedly, as a Christian missionary and as a 
loyal Englishman, I sympathise with the higher aspirations of Indian 
nationalism today”. In his missionary work in Delhi he used to talk 
very often on the words of Christ in the Gospel of St. John which des¬ 
cribes how the glory and honour of the nations shall be brought into the 
holy city of God. Andrews found “glory and honour” in the lives of 
India’s simple villagers. He admired the religious faith of the non- 
Chistians in India and found‘wonderful affinities between the teachings 
of Christ and those of the Indian sages. He saw Christianity to be ■ 
unifying force in India and a means of the elevation of the masses. 
Andrews completely shared Susil Rudra’s Christian ideals and made his 
idea of united India largely based on his friend’s Christian national ideal 
of India. He found truth in what Rudra had written in a paper entitled 
“Christ and Modern India”. In a pamphlet called India in Transition 
published in 1910 Andrew's reiterated his conviction: “If Christianity 
was to succeed it must not come forward as an antagonist and a rival to 
the great religious strivings of the past. It must come as a helper and a 
fulfiller, a peacemaker and a friend. There must no longer be the desire 
to capture converts from Hinduism, but to come to her aid in the need¬ 
ful time of trouble, and to help her in the fulfilment of duties she has 
long neglected”. In the chapter entitled “The National Movement” of 
his book, North India published in 1908, Andrews had already 
stressed that in India the Christian Church should play a 
significant role in solving the great problem of the intermingling of races. 
He wrote: “For that which neo-Hinduism shows no signs of accomplish¬ 
ing, the Christian Church, coming victorious out of her own internal 
struggles, may at last achieve. She may first learn within herself and 
then give to India the spirit of unity”. During his stay at St. Stephen’s 
College he even urged the students of the college to break the barrier of 
caste within the Christian Church. He stressed on the all-embracing 
spirit of Christianity. Andrews said: “Because Christ is the Son of Man, 
Christianity must be all-comprehensive, larger far than the Church of the 
baptized. The Christian experience must be one of an all-embracing 
sacrament in which Christ is seen and revered in all men”. In many 
places of his writings he pointed out the necessity of giving up narrowness 
in Christian outlook. In one of his evening meditations he told the 
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Asramites at Tirupattur: “We ourselves, in our outlook as Christians 
here in India, need to share in this large-heartedness of Jesus, our Master. 
We often meet those who are of a different religion from ourselves. We 
must welcome their love and faith, and in no way turn away from them 
and narrow all our interests down to the little Christian commmunity to 
which we belong”. 1 With this moral insight Andrews could come close 
to the saintly Maulvi Zaka Ullah Khan. In his religious readings he 
would usually concentrate on the Hymn of Love in the First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, the Sermon on the Mount and the Parables of Christ. 
In his address to the Christian Endeavour Convention held at Agra in 
1909 Andrews appealed to the young for renunciation and service. He 
wanted that Christianity should be rid of the West for “an unmistakable 
birth of the Christ life in India”. 

In June 1912 Andrews met Rabindranath Tagore in England at 
the house of William Rothenstein. He heard here readings from the 
Gitanjali of Tagore. The poetry of Tagore moved him and breathed 
peace in his troubled soul. To Andrews it was a night of “inner illumina¬ 
tion” which made him titter in ecstasy: 

But deeper far than that deep spell of sound 
A still hushed presence, all my spirit bound, 

“Put off thy shoes”, it whispered, from thy feet 
But deeper far than thaf deep spell of sound 
“Here in this inner shrine prepare to meet 
Thy Lord and Master face to face, and know r 
How Love through all His universe doth flow”. 2 

Andrews heard with pain how the Indians were deprived of social rights 
on the ground of racial discrimination. He met Gopal Krishna Gokhale 
and went to Durban on January, 1914. There he met Mahatma Gandhi 
who was fighting to safeguard the rights of the Indians. From now on 
Andrews loved and revered Gandhiji as he was deeply touched by 
Gandhiji’s love for the downtrodden. When Andrews received the call 
from Santiniketan, he thought it to be a call “from God Himself*. In a 

1 Sandhya Meditations at the Christukula Ashram (Madras, 1940). 

•Quoted from Andrews’ On Reading the translation of Gitanjali. 
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letter dated 28th July, 1913, he had already written to Tagore how he 
longed to come out of the bondage of narrow missionary society and give 
his “whole love and affection to India herself and live the Christian life 
in doing so.” In Santiniketan he found for his pilgrim soul the quiet which 
was so needed for his life of prayer and meditation. Now time came for 
him to understand the East and realise the character of Christ as given 
in the Gospels. He wrote in his book The Inner Life : “In the quiet of 
Santiniketan, I often went back to the strory of Jesus in the early 
Gospels. . . .” At the Santiniketan Asram he was deeply attracted by 
the stories of prayer and meditation of Maharshi Debcndranath Tagore 
and the simple religious lives of the children whose voices in the still 
morning air used to bring him a sense of joy and reverence. Besides, he 
had also his lesson of quietness and peace from the peaceful life of 
the poet. Thus the quiet which Andrews found in Santiniketan brought 
an end to his fretful longing for it. He wrote about this in the poem, 
The Palms at Santiniketan : 

And peace at last to the restless longing 
Which swept my life with tumult vain. 

And stirred each gust of memory thronging 
Avenues drear of by-gone pain. 

Tossed to and fro I had sorely striven. 

Seeking, and finding no release: 

Here, by palm-trees, came God-given 
Utter, ineffable, boundless peace. 

Andrews found truth in what he had one day written to Gurudev: “You, 
my dear friend, by welcoming me to Santiniketan have opened the way 
to enter into His peace”. Besides, in Santiniketan his desire to come 
out of the narrow missionary society was also fulfilled. He could now 
plunge himself wholeheartedly to serve the poor and the oppressed. 
When Andrews gave up his clerical robe and took the world as his 
parish, Gandhiji, who could really judge his friend’s actions wrote to his 
father: “His action is no change; it is, I feel convinced, expansion. 
He preaches through his life as very few do, and he preaches the purest 
love”. We find a new significance in his giving up of his clerical robe 
jn the light of what he said in the introduction to his book The Sermon 
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on the Mount that the grace of the true Christian character withers away 
when formalism creeps in with its reliance on external observance. 

Andrews was imbued with the true spirit of love. He suffered in¬ 
tensely when he came to know of the sufferings of the poor Indian labou¬ 
rers bound down to servile labour in the plantations under immoral 
conditions. The heartless system of indenture continued in Fiji for more 
than fifty years. The issue, although political, came to him as a com¬ 
mission from Christ. He wrote in What l jOwe to Christ : “It was clear 
to me as day light that Christ was calling me to go out to Fiji and that 
His call would be fulfilled”. In one of his evening meditations at the 
Christukula Ashram Andrews told the ashramites about his inward suffer¬ 
ing as a Christian whenever he thought of the afflictions of the Indians 
in Fiji. He told the ashramites: “What should this mean to us, as 
Christians? Surely it completely destroys the idea, which is in some 
people’s minds even today, that Christianity is a purely ‘spiritual’ religion, 
having nothing whatever to do with political affairs. Here, was a defi¬ 
nitely political issue. Yet, how could any one, who had heard the voice 
of Jesus, saying, ‘I was sick, I was in prison’, refuse to answer His call? 
For ‘in their afflictions, He was afflicted’ The sight of an indentured 
coolie whom he saw in Natal remained with him a haunting memory. 
In his reminiscences Andrews narrated how he saw the Natal coolie 
in a vision. He w r rote: “I was not sleeping ; my eyes were quite open. 
It was that poor run-away coolie I had seen in Natal. As I was looking 
the face seemed to change in front of me and appeared as the face of 
Jesus Christ”. Andrews worked incessantly and brought an end to this 
system of Indenture on January 1, 1920. But his restlessness continued. 
The sufferings of the returned emigrants at Matiaburz constandy pained 
him since 1920. Andrews thus related his inw'ard agony to the inmates 
of the Christukula Ashram: “I want you, tonight, to bear these poor 
Indian emigrants on your hearts as they are being borne on mine; for 
the burden has become too heavy for me to bear alone”. Thus love 
always made Andrews restless. He rushed forward to help the distress¬ 
ed people of the Punjab, the poor refugees at Chandpur and the 
flood-devastated people of Orissa. In 1922 Andrews accompanied by 
Tagore went to South India and devoted himself to the untouchables. 

1 Quoted in Charles Freer Andrews (London, 1949) p. 112 by B. Chaturvedi and M. Sykes. 
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On 8th October he preached a sermon in Madras and said what 
Christ had said, “I have compassion on the multitude”. He was deeply 
touched by the distress of die poor Panchamas and appealed to the 
Christians of the Church to take up their cause and live the whole of 
their lives among them. He said: “Be a Panchama, feel their suffer¬ 
ings and touch them. . . If 1 could see my way to give up other duties, 
how I wish 1 could do it. Why cannot some of you do that. I ask you 
as human beings, not as Hindus, not as Christians, not as Mahommedans, 
but as men who are human beings, cannot you remove the burden?” 1 
The subjection of India ate like iron into his soul. The humiliation of 
the people of India by the British rulers was against the principle of his 
religion. He found imperialism to be highly opposed to Christianity 
which meant the fellowship of races. He wrote in his book The Sermon 
on the Mount : “The imperialist system, which keeps in subjection 
other races by a ruthless application of force in order to build up an 
‘empire’ on race supremacy, stands condemned according to all Christian 
thinking”. So he strongly pleaded for India’s immediate independence. 
In an address delivered to the students in Calcutta on January 19, 1921, 
Andrews declared: “Independence, complete and perfect independence 
for India, is a religious principle with me because 1 am a Christian”. 
He was shocked to know that Christ’s racial equality was denied to the 
Indians. In the chapter entitled The Practical Test of his book The 
Sermon on the Mount Andrews wrote that the racial imperialism which 
only brings into subjection other races for the purpose of gaining an 
empire stands condemned by the standard of the Sermon on the Mount. 
In the sufferings of the Indians he saw the suffering of Christ. Being 
an Englishman and a Christian he could never shirk his own guilt. In 
the chapter, ‘A Gleam of Hope’ of his book India and Britain Andrews 
wrote: “For in everything wc do to India Christ Himself stands before 
us an speaks the word—Ye did it unto Me.” 

Thus Andrews’ love of Christ was the main incentive of his life. 
It led him ever to widen the region of his thought and action. About 
his participation in Indian politics Andrews wrote in The Hindu Annual 
Supplement: “My own attitude in the matter of politics is well-known. 
First of all my whole interest lies in religion ; and therefore the study 

1 Quoted iu Charles Freer Andrews (Loudon, 1949) p. 188 by B. Chaturvedi and M. Sykes. 
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of politics only interests me so far as it becomes an integral part of religion. 
Mere party politics have no interest for me at all”. 1 It was his religion 
that made his love for others wider and deeper—even to the extreme 
limit of it, to the highest of his sacrifice. The question before him was: 
“Can the Christian rise to such a height”? In answer to this Andrews 
said in his book The Sermon on the Mount that it was only Jesus who 
could perform the act of love, with such an excess and such an extra¬ 
vagance at a critical moment when it was most needed. It was Jesus 
who could perform the true miracle of love as he prayed to His Father 
even when he was nailed to the Cross: “Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do”. The essence of Christian gospel claimed the 
highest, the extravagantly highest from the Christians. 

One of the most vital questions before Andrews was how to free 
mankind from the forces of social evils which form the vicious circle 
within which it very often revolves. It pained him to think that fratri¬ 
cidal wars, which were in direct contradiction to Christ’s teachings in 
The Sermon on the Mount could have at all been carried on by the 
Christians in the world. The outbreak of the first World War gave 
Andrews a sharp shock. It made him turn inward and think restlessly 
of Jesus Christ and love. Andrews again thought intensely of Christ’s 
guidance in life in 1938 when the world was to face another crisis. He 
deeply thought of a Christian solution of the problem of human wicked¬ 
ness in the world. As a Christian he believed that the inwardness of 
Jesus meant that the Christian should not want to retire from the world 
into the world of his own and save there his own soul and leave his 
fellowmen to perish. The Christians should fight against all forces 
with only the weapon of faith in order to heal the wounds of the 
sick. He wrote in The Inner Life: “The true Christian is known, not 
by his isolation from that vast conflict against evil which leads to the 
Cross, but by preparing himself with silence and prayer for it, and then 
plunging into the thick of the fight with no other weapons in his hand 
but faith and love to be used for the healing of mankind”. 

In his religious life Andrews acknowledged his indebtedness to the 
East. He wrote in the Preface to his book “Christ and Prayer”: “To 
India, I owe most of all. For out there the inner discipline of prayer 


1 Quoted in Modern Review, January, 1925. 
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is made the first condition of spiritual progress”. In one of his evening 
meditations Andrews told the ashramites of the Christukula Ashram 
how he found perfect serenity and calmness—the greatest Christian 
virtues in the nature of his friend Susil Kumar Rudra. In the foreword 
of his book The Inner Life he dearly mentioned that he had his lesson 
of quietness and peace from the lives of his Indian friends such as Susil 
Kumar Rudra, Sadhu Sunder Singh, Rabindranath Tagore, and Mahatma 
Gandhi who wonderfully expressed the spirit of Christ both in their 
lives and actions. In the book Christ and Labour Andrews wrote that 
he was especially indebted to Mahatma Gandhi from whom he learnt 
the true significance of the Sermon on the Mount not as an unpractical 
ideal, but as the most practical of all methods of overcoming evil in 
this world. 

Pascal in his supreme moments of religious experience realised that 
his heart was being overflowed by love and boundless joy. Such feelings 
of passionate exultations were also keenly experienced by Kabir, William 
Wordsworth and Rabindranath Tagore. These lines from Andrews’ The 
Inner Life wonderfully reveal such feelings of spiritual ecstasy: “In 
every sacrament of the divine life, there is always an outward and visible 
sign as well as an inward and spiritual grace. If I may dare to write it, 
all Nature was at this time my Holy Communion, wherein I found the 
living presence of Christ. Day after day, as strength came back, and 
I was able to walk along the shady mountain paths, the joy at times 
was complete. The lilt of music and song came instinctively to my lips 
and fashioned itself into a refrain: 

“O the wonder and the glory of His love” 

So the refrain ran, and I put some simple words to it, which were not 
meant for a poem, but only for a song of joy. A tune ran through my 
mind along with them, but I am not musician enough to put it down 
in any notation. It has no value except as the up-welling of the heart 
that could not help singing for sheer happiness”. 

Thus the love of Christ was the only truth in Andrews’ life. His 
life and actions wonderfully illustrate how he himself embodied the 
spirit of Christ which, to use his own words, was the Spirit of Love. He 
held Christian faith wholeheartedly throughout his life and made known 
to others what Christ had made known to him. He preached the teach- 
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ings of Christ best as he himself lived them. The house of the poor 
and the sick was his Zion, his Jerusalem, the holy place where he loved 
to dwell in God’s presence. In one of his evening meditations at the 
Christukuia Ashram Andrews would very often refer to a passage in 
the New Testament in which it is written: “Bear ye one another’s bur¬ 
dens and so fulfil the Law of Christ”. Andrews bore the burdens of the 
poor and fulfilled the Law of Christ. The burdens of the poor and the 
oppressed tormented his soul and made him a wandering Christian. His 
torment was deep as his yearning for Christ was deep. In the memorial 
service held at Santiniketan after his death Rabindranath Tagore said: 
“Andrews’ love for Indians was a part of that love of all humanity which 
he accepted as the l^aw of Christ”. The following lines taken from the 
introduction to his book Sandhya Meditations, written during his closing 
years, beautifully sum up his attitude to religion: “The spiritual aspect 
of religion must never be allowed to lose touch with the material needs 
of those who are the poorest and the lowliest and the lost”. 



DEENABANDHU ANDREWS AT 
SANTINIKETAN 

PRAMATHANATH B1SHI 


I am speaking of Santinikeran as ir was in the good old days—in 
the years from 1920 to 1930. One who visited the place for the first 
time in those days could not but feel surprised, life as lived there was so 
strikingly different in so many respects from life elsewhere in Bengal. 
It was like an entirely different world. But the thing that would have 
most surprised such a visitor was a middle-aged English gentleman 
resident there—a figure clothed in dhoti and punjabi of coarse Khaddar, 
the two top buttons of the punjabi usually flapping loose, sometimes 
missing altogether—walking bare-footed briskly about on some errand of 
his own. Some days he was found to have a slipper on one foot, while 
the other was left bare. If one had the temerity to ask why, the answer 
was a very simple one—he had injured one of his feet, and the slipper 
was worn as a protection against infection through dust or dirt ; the 
other foot needed no such protection. The gentleman seemed to be 
sublimely unaware of the fact that the occasion would have warranted 
having slippers on both his feet. Sometimes again he could be seen 
pulling a rickshaw with Dwijendranath, the eldest brother of Rabindra¬ 
nath, seated on it—then past his eightieth year, and incapable of walk¬ 
ing about by himself. If the visitor, unable any longer to hold back 
his curiosity, asked somebody near at hand, he would have been told 
that the name of the middle-aged English gentleman was Mr. C. F. 
Andrews. Perhaps he had heard the name before and was not un¬ 
acquainted with the reputation associated with the name. All this would 
have added considerably to his feeling of wonder, for he had never ex¬ 
pected to find a full-fledged Englishman, and such an Englishman, living 
and acting like this. But the older inhabitants of Santiniketan had by 
this time ceased to be surprised by anything that Mr. Andrews did. 
They had come to understand that Mr. Andrews was capable of every- 
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thing—nothing was impossible for him. He could never be.measured 
by the yardstick of the everyday world. 

'Andrews Sahib’—this was the name by which he was known to all 
in those days—had free access to every part of the little world there. 
Officially he was only a teacher in the Ashram School, but there was 
something in the man which broke through all formal limitations. 
Drugs that were difficult to obtain had to be secured for the School 
hospital ; two poor students had to be provided with bed and boards ; 
segregation rooms were to be arranged for students suffering from infec¬ 
tious diseases ; the surrounding of the privies had to be kept hygicnically 
clean—well, there was JVlr. Andrews who was sure to regard all these 
things as legitimate parts of his duties. And he was not there at 
Santiniketan all the time- suddenly, no one knew why, he would run 
off to Calcutta or Delhi or Simla or Sabarmati or sail away for the Fiji 
Island or even for Australia. He w r as like a little tornado in dhoti and 
punjahi Today Mr. Andrews is widely known ns a ‘Friend of India’ 
and a ‘Friend of the poor’, and also ns one of the most intimate friends 
of Gandhi and Tagore, bur in the days I am talking of he had a far 
more limited reputation. People now-a-davs know very little of him 
as he was in those days—and rhat is my apology for the present 
dissertation. 

Andrews had first come to be acquainted with some of the English 
translations of the writings of Tagore when he was a Lecturer at 
St. Stephen’s College in Delhi. The best writings of Tagore had not vet 
been translated. The little that had been done into English then con¬ 
sisted mostly of prose discourses on politics or education. But even these 
had made him think of Tagore with high regard. Then in 1912, when 
Tagore was in London, gradually getting acquainted with the poets and 
artists and intellectuals there. Andrew's, too. happened to be in the city. 
One day he heard of a private gathering of friends w'herc Yeats was to 
give readings from the English version of Tagore’s Gitanjali. He man¬ 
aged to be present there and heard Yeats reading many of the poems. 
Once while taking a class with us Andrews movingly described the 
strange upheaval of feelings he had experienced that day. I still re¬ 
member him telling us that after the meeting had come to an end he 
did not return to where he was living, but spent the whole night ramb- 

12 
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ling aimlessly about the solitary streets of London, a single line from 
the recently heard poems humming continuously within his brain 
like an endless refrain: ‘On the seashore of endless worlds children 
meet’. The wonderful suggestive beauty of the line so haunted his mind 
that he was wholly unaware when the night ended and the day began— 
the lips as well as the mind were ceaselessly repeating the line: ‘On the 
seashore of endless worlds children meet’. 

He was that day reading Keat’s Sonnet on “Chapman’s Homer” in 
our class. When he reached those lines— 

‘Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
when a new planet swims into his ken’, 

he suddenly fell silent, looked absently for sometime towards the open 
fields and then said, “Yes, that is exactly how I felt on that occasion ; 
a new luminary had indeed suddenly swum into my ken—a luminary 
that has become today the object of the whole world’s wonder and 
admiration”. 

It was in 1913 that he joined Santiniketn as a permanent member 
of the staff. Before that he had occasionally visited the place, and even 
then had been fascinated by the personality of Tagore. Now he felt 
attracted to the educational institution founded by the Poet. With him 
came William Pearson, another highly educated young Englishman, an 
intimate friend of Andrews, who had been working as a resident tutor 
with a well-to-do family of Delhi. All this happened so long ago that 
I do not quite remember if the two of them came together to Santiniketan 
or one came a few days before the other; but in our mind and memory 
one never appears without the other. That is why perhaps I think they 
came together. 

When Andrews came to stay permanently with us he was given a 
formal welcome in the Indian manner. Tagore was present, and read 
out a little poem composed for the occasion. The active life of Andrews 
as ‘the Friend of the Poor* lay still in the future, and the insight of the 
Poet seems to have been able to visualize it in advance. 

At about this time reports began to reach India about the non¬ 
violent struggle launched in South Africa by Mahatma Gandhi. They 
reached Santiniketan as well. Then the day came when, at the request 
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of Gokhale, and with the approval of Tagore, Andrews and Pearson 
started for South Africa to help the Mahatma. The students of Santi- 
niketan contributed their mite to the noble cause by sending to South 
Africa, some money earned by physical labour. 

The next memorable incident that I remember is the arrival at 
Santiniketan of the students of Mahatmaji’s Phoenix Ashram. Some 
days after this came the Mahatma himself and Sreemati Kasturba. But 
their stay this time lasted for only three* or four days ; they left in a 
hurry on receipt of the news of Gokhale’s death. A few days after this 
the Mahatma returned to Santiniketan and remained there for some 
time, and in that short period brought about an almost revolutionary 
change in its accustomed way of life. But these are well-known facts 
and need not be described in detail. Let me confine myself to the 
Andrews story. 

God sends some people to the world as His ambassadors with a roving 
commission. They are not allowed to settle down in any one place ; 
instead of the three acres of land they are granted the whole world as 
their homestead. Andrews was such a man. He found a home for 
himself wherever he went in India—in Santiniketan, in Sabarmati or 
in Wardha : and it was the same abroad. 

He had no fixed dwelling place in Santiniketan, but occupied which¬ 
ever room happened to be vacant at the moment. These rooms, it should 
be remembered, were all thatched cottages in those days. But, though 
he had no fixed abode, he was lucky enough to have acquired a loyal and 
devoted servant. Often God is kind enough to grant such invaluable 
attendants to people who are denied the blessings of family life. 

The name of this man was Johuri. He w r as short, deformed and 
of a very reticent nature. Providing four meals daily for the master 
was not simply a duty to him : he found real pleasure in the work. The 
hands of a clock might have learnt punctuality from him. 

Every afternoon, at 3 p.m., when we went to have our English class 
with Andrews, Johuri appeared punctually with his master’s meal consis¬ 
ting of a few slices of bread, a pat of butter and an apple. Never did 
the routine deviate by a single minute. One evening, when Johuri was 
cooking his master’s dinner, a sudden nor’wester blew down the thatched 
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roof of the cook shed, and Johuri, unable to escape in time, was crushed 
under it and later died of it. 

When our English composition was examined by Andrews, he 
marked and corrected only a few mistakes. This gave us confidence. 
But when the task fell to Indian teachers, the result was blank despair 
for us: the written pages, heavily scored all over with red ink, proclaimed 
us absolute know-nothings. We ought to have remembered that, while 
English was the native tongue of the former, the latter had learnt it 
through grammatical discipline, and so could not but insist on strict 
observance of the rules of grammar above everything else. 

Andrews was a voluminous correspondent and spent almost all his 
spare time writing letters. Where does he find so many people to write 
to? We childishly wondered. How could we know that the net of his 
activities was cast wide over to whole world? Sometimes the letters 
proved so long that he missed the mail at Santiniketan, and then it 
became necessary that someone should carry it to Bolpur and post it 
there. Anyone he met then was sent on the errand. 1 myself had on 
several occasions, to serve as his messenger to the Post Office. 

By this time our Matriculation Examination was close at hand, and 
* 

our other teachers advised us to put on a last spurt and work hard at 
our books just before the examination. The advice of Andrews was 
just the opposite. “Don’t touch your books for about a week before the 
examination”, he said. “That will keep your brains cool and i lear and 
enable you to write better answers.” We had never before had such 
agreeable advice from anyone. Full of joyous reverence for our teacher, 
we obeyed him to the letter. We packed up all our text-books in a 
trunk, locked it, and threw the key dow r n into a well, to prevent, once 
for all, the possibility of any disobedience caused by the trepidations of 
our apprehensive hearts. The other teachers saw us idling about and 
predicted disaster. But the results proved them wrong. All of us got 
through the ordeal. 

Many years passed, and Andrews now was a middle-aged person 
with a gentle, gracious and smiling face that uplifted the spirit of any¬ 
one who looked upon it. With increasing age the range of his activities 
also had widened ; much of his time now was spent outside Santiniketan. 
But whenever he could find some time he would come back to us. The 
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compass-needle of his life pointed steadily at the two places, Santiniketan 
and Sabarmati—the two hxed poles of his existence. Today he is weli- 
known to all as "the Friend of the Poor”. No one knows who first 
gave this appellation to him but whoever he might have been, his was 
the truest description of Andrews. His kindness and charity, however, 
were not impersonal in all cases ; individuals often benefited by them. 
1 personally know of more than one person whom he literally picked 
up from the wayside and sent abroad for higher studies. Later they 
became well established in life, ilis charily made no distinction between 
individuals in distress and depressed groups or communities. 

Many have analysed the character of Andrews, and naturally 
enough, the activities of his life have attracted greater attention than 
anything else. Most of them have missed the element of contemplative 
piety that formed part of his being. He could be a valued friend of 
Gandhi and Tagore because in him the man of piety went hand in 
hand with the man of action. These two also combined action and 
piety in themselves, but, while in the one action predominated the other 
was more specifically a pious devotee. 

India is indebted to Andrews in many ways. Even to think of 
repaying his debts is a kind of ingratitude. He did not give us things 
that could be repaid, what he gave was himself. Every man great or 
small has an ego within himself. The lesser the man, the greater the 
ego ; as a man grows great, the ego gradually shrinks away. The life 
of Andrews was exceptional because of his total banishment of the ego. 
And this is the reason why what he gave to us can never be regarded 
as debts, they were gifts—and the greatest of gifts indeed is the gift 
of one’s self. It is for this precious gift that Andrews will be remem¬ 
bered for ever. And yet, if any one of his achievements is worthy of 
being specially recognised and remembered, it was the part he played 
in bringing the two greatest men of the age into closer and more inti¬ 
mate contact with each other. 

There was a time when Gandhiji thought that between himself and 
Tagore there lay a gulf whic h could not be bridged ; but ultimately he 
came to realise that no such gulf really existed. Judged from outside, 
the dissimilarities between the two were indeed endless. It was a super¬ 
ficial view no doubt, but the world at large is apt to accept the super- 
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ficial view of things as gospel truth. It would, of course, be wholly 
wrong to think that this view would have prevailed for ever. Both 
Gandhi and Tagore possessed divine insight; some time or other they 
would have surely discovered their fundamental oneness. But this too 
cannot be denied that to overcome all the outer differences and come 
closer to each other by themselves would have involved some delay. 
The friendly personality of Andrews succeeded in no time in sweeping 
entirely away all the obstacles that lay between the two great figures 
of the age, enabling them to stand shoulder to shoulder adding one’s 
strength to the other, so that the life-stream of new India might have 
a stronger and more unobstructed flow. Andrews knew mother tongues 
of both Gandhi and Tagore and so readily took upon himself the duties 
of an interpreter between the two. Indeed, the barrier between himself 
and Tagore which Gandhiji had discovered at first was not really a 
barrier of alien thoughts or feelings ; it was a barrier of language, that 
is to say, a barrier caused by different modes of expression. What they 
needed was an interpreter, in more senses than one. Andrews served 
as such an interpreter and removed the irrelevant barrier that separated 
the two. And they too, by their example and friendliness, taught him 
the supreme lesson of self-sacrifice. This is why, in the records of modern 
Indian history, three names, wherever they are mentioned, should always 
be mentioned together—the names of Gandhi, Tagore and Andrews. 



C.F. ANDREWS IN THE INDIAN LABOUR 

MOVEMENT 


SOMENDRANATH BOSE 

When C. F. Andrews came to India in 1904 as a missionary teacher 
and joined St. Stephen's College in Delhi he believed that the British rule 
was a benevolent one and it was doing immense good to the people of 
India. Apart from other influences, he himself had grains of honesty in 
his nature and that made him question everything that came in his way. 
With an invincible faith in the love of Christ, with his growing association 
with eminent Indians like Rabindranath, Gokhale, Gandhiji. Principal 
Rudra, Lala Munshiram and others he came to realise in no time that 
the British Government had no real connection with the people it ruled 
in India. He left St. Stephen’s College in 1913 and started a new life 
much of which was devoted to the cau.se of the betterment of the workers 
of India. Though he had connections with the Indian National Congress, 
he was never a party man. He served the working class more in his 
personal capacity and would on no account mix up political issues with 
labour movement. “I have said again and again till I am tired of saying 
it that I care for humanity, not for politics”, he said. 

Being widelv known as the friend and associate of Gandhiji and 
Rabindranath his role in the non-co-operation movement and in the 
running of Santinikctan has drawn popular attention. Bur he had 
another sphere of work where he could work independently. Westcott. 
Bishop of Durham explained to him in his younger days, “Remember, 
nothing nothing that is truly human can be left outside in Christian 
faith without destroying the very reason for its existence.” Andrews 
realised from the very beginning of his missionary career that under the 
veil of spiritual Christianity the complexity arising out of the employer- 
employee relation could not be avoided. He was a Christian who loved 
Christ and had sought after him “where live the poorest and lowliest 
and lost,” 
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His service to the working class was not politically motivated. As an 
active worker of the Christian Social Union formed under rhe leadership 
of Bishop Westcott he wanted to know the role of Christianity in the 
struggle between capital and labour. In 1895 he was awarded the Burney 
Prize at Cambridge for his essay—“The Relation of Christianity to the 
Conflict between Capital and Labour.” From the life of Bishop Westcott 
he realised that a true Christian could not be a silent spectator of an 
industrial dispute. 

While in Cambridge new adventures in his intellectual life widened 
the horizon of his mind. He could not accept with clear conscience the 
Catholic Church of his father. After a long course of doubt, inner conflict 
and hesitation he joined the Church of England. As a member of this 
new Church he took an assignment at the Church at Monkwearmouth. 
Here he had seen a new way of life—a rough and cruel life conspiring to 
sacrifice human lives to the altar of greed and selfish interests. The 
machine was running day and night and the people were made to work 
keeping in tune with it. England was reaping profit all over the world 
at the cost of its own people. Andrews could see the method of shame¬ 
less exploitation from close quarters. Later he wrote in 1915 in an 
article in the Modern Review: “In Sunderland I became verv soon an 
out-and-out opponent of the capitalist system”. 

Though he played a very important role in the Indian political scene 
he never introduced himself as an adherent of any political party. He 
had close touch w’ith the National Congress, had even written an history 
of the party but he was never a Congressman. 

He got himself involved in the struggle of Indian workers at a period 
when there were no organised Trade Unions, no labour laws worth the 
name to defend the interest of the workers, no sense of united action 
amongst the workers. Suffering was terrible, living conditions were as 
bad as possible, the police and the state were only too eager to stand by 
the employers. Only a man like Andrews with a sterling character, 
undaunted courage and devotion to a cause could break the ice. But it 
must not be be taken for granted, as has been by most of the historians 
of Trade Union Movement in India, that he was just a humanitarian 
moved to work by the sight of the distress of the people. Far from that, 
Andrews was a keen student of history: he realised as far back as 1920 
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that fight against capitalism must grow side by side with the fight against 
imperialism. That these two forces were in fact two facets of the same 
thing was clear to him. He was writing to Gandhiji in a letter on 9th 
September 1920, “How far can we accept the Bolshevik idea of a struggle 
against all forms of Capitalism: Are we out and out against Capitalism 
in India? Or are we only out and out against Imperialism? Personally 
I am coming more and more to see that the two are one and the same 
thing—that Capitalism is the alternative driving force of all this imperial- 
ist aggression.” He also realised that the Indian struggle was in reality 
a battle for the liberation of the have-nots and until and unless the poor 
were raised from their lowly positions Indian independence would be 
meaningless. When in 1921 he was working for the tea garden labourers 
at Chandpur he felt that political freedom in itself would be no blessing 
if the poor continued to suffer. He writes. “It has been my conviction, 
based on a long experience, that the revolution through which India is 
passing is not ultimately political. Far down below the turmoil on the 
surface lies this age long problem of the suffering of the poor. . . . The 
misery caused by the sense of oppression is the greatest driving force of 
our own age. It is driving the multitudes of India to revolution.” 

All this was said and done at a time when our national movement 
had not vet accepred the working class agitation as a part of its pro¬ 
gramme. Trade Union Congress was yet to come and most of our leaders 
excepting Gokhalc and Gandhiji showed no interest in the movement of 
the working class. Even if some others had theoretically accepted the 
importance of the labour movement, few were prepared to move around 
the coolie lines, to live and stay there. In those days when labour had 
not developed any consciousness for organisation outstanding personalities 
like Andrews had fulfilled the need of the hour. Unfortunately his role 
as the forerunner of organised Trade Union Movement has seldom been 
appreciated. 

Before Andrews could draw the attention of Rabindranath and 
Gandhiji his greatness was recognised by another great Indian leader who 
proved himself a shrewd judge of human character, viz. Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale. Far back in 1909 in a speech delivered to the Students Brother¬ 
hood in Bombay Gokhale said about Andrews, “there is no better friend 
of the Indian students and of Indian aspirations in the country.” That 
13 
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this eulogy was not in vain was borne out later when Andrews was inspired 
by Gokhale to stand by Gandhiji in South Africa and took up the cause 
of indentured labour which Gokhale alone championed before him. 
Andrews realising the greatness of the stand taken by Gokhale regarding 
the indentured labour took up their cause. He was stirred to the depth 
of his heart at the plight of the runaway coolie at Phoenix. In Simla he 
got the copy of the famous book on Fiji by Rev. Burton. While he was 
studying the situation at Fiji and the lot of the indentured labourers there, 
the Colonial Sugar Refining Company had sent a deputation to India to 
counteract Gokhale’s anti-indenture campaign. 

The Indentured Labour in Fiji and Andrews 

For a long time British merchants in different parts of the world 
were reaping fabulous profits by exploiting Indian labour through the 
indenture system. In South Africa, Fiji, Trinidad, Jamaica and such 
other places this system was being pursued without being much noticed 
and the Indian Freedom Movement in the twenties seemed not to have 
been aware of its proper nature. Only Gokhale was conscious of the evils 
of this system and Gandhi in his 'Satyagraha in South Africa’ had given 
a vivid picture of the indentured labour. 

The system started working in Natal in the second half of the 19th 
century. The chief features of the system has been summed up as follows 
in the Report submitted by Andrews and Pearson in 1915. 

1. Recruiting of individuals in India, at the rate of forty women 
for every hundred men. 

2. A five years’ term of compulsory state regulated labour. 

3. The absence of freedom to choose or to change either employer 
or employment. 

4. A minimum fixed rate of wages which tends to remain stationary 
even when the price of food rises. 

Of all the places where the system of indenture was working Andrews 
fixed his attention on Fiji. It was a British colony since 1874 with huge 
factories representing a capital outlay of £3 m. in 1910. Andrews started 
preparing a case for these labourers and here is a relevant anecdote which 
should not be missed. One day he had a vision—the face of a runaway 
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coolie in Natal. The face in the vision turned into the face of Jesus 
Christ. With a long stare at him the vision faded. Andrews wrote a 
poem:— 

There he crouched 

Back and arms scarred, like a hunted thing. 

Terror-stricken. 

All within me surged towards him, 

While the tears rushed. 

Then a change. 

Through his eyes I saw Thy glorious face 

Ah, the wonder! 

Calm, unveiled in deathless beauty, 

Lord of sorrow. 

In preparing a draft on the condition of the indentured labourers Andrews 
approached every official who mattered. Being requested by Lord 
Hardinge he lent his helping hand to the Commerce Department in 
preparing a despatch to the Secretary of State. This was based on the 
report of Mr. McNeil I.C.S. and Mr. Chimanlal submitted in July, 1914. 
Sanitary and medical system, death and suicide rates and other things 
were considered. Though the joint reporters believed that the advan¬ 
tages of the system far outweighed the disadvantages, the despatch con¬ 
cluded with the following words: “We are of opinion that the moment 
has now arrived to urge His Majesty’s Government to assent to the total 
abolition of the system of Indian Indentured Labour in the British colo¬ 
nies and thus to remove a social stigma which is deeply resented by edu¬ 
cated public opinion in India.” (Gazette of India, 18th November 1916)* 
But no body had any illusion that the recommendations would have any 
effect on the persons concerned. 

To see things for himself Andrews planned a visit to Fiji. He already 
started his work in India and moved to different recruiting centres. Im¬ 
mediately the hoax in the name of recruitment was clear to him. Then 
for five weeks he was in Fiji along with Person. He was found every- 


* Known as Despatch No. 41 (Emigration) 
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where—in the coolie barracks, in the planter’s office rooms, in the com¬ 
pany of the children. Then British planters argued with him in many 
different ways. Though conceding in some of their points Andrews had 
the final word with him—Indenture must go. It was a slur on the Indian 
sense of honour and self-respect. Nothing tangible was achieved, no 
concessions worth the name could be snatched off from the planters. But 
the tour had far reaching effects. The labourers for the first time found 
a friend who was telling them that Indenture must go. The report the 
two friends prepared, went a long way in eradicating the system once 
for all. 

“The Report on Indentured Labour in Fiji” was published in Modern 
Review 1916. It was not a report drawn up by paid officials. With deep 
sympathy for the workers and bitter indignation for the exploiters the 
report dealt in details all the evil aspects of the system. The recruiters 
were professional cheats deluding poor villagers in accepting offer of jobs 
in Fiji which they professed to be very lucrative. The recruiting centres 
were living hells on earth, women were sometimes forcibly taken away. 
Andrews recorded hundreds of such cases and concluded, “It will be seen 
from these what an amount of fraud and deception appears to be at work 
in the process of recruiting. It will be seen also how unscrupulous ex¬ 
ploitation dogs the footstep of the illiterate coolie from first to last.” 
While discussing the terms of the contracts which were neither free nor 
intelligent the report said, “In these cases the new word ‘indenture’ is 
nearly equivalent to the old word slavery writ large.” The planters and 
the Fiji Government tried to justify the five years’ contract but Andrews 
writes, “we were understood from the very first, both by the Government 
and by the planters to be unmovable on that issue.” 

The calculated practice of maintaining an uneven sex ratio was the 
most heinous crime done against humanity by the British planters. On 
March 1914 there were 20062 male indentured labourers as against 8785 
females. The Despatch 41 said, the “moral condition in the coolie lines 
in Fiji at any rate is indescribable”. A very large portion of the female 
population was prostitutes and outcastes. “Choice of partners is thus 
necessarily limited both as to quantity and quality.” The direct imme¬ 
diate consequence was a high suicide rate which was 926 per million in 
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Andrews had to lay down certain conditions in defence of the 
labourers, which included free civil contracts, recruitment in family units, 
better housing and sanitary system etc. The report was so thorough that 
one could not help being convinced of the truth of it. Lord Hardingc 
was seriously moved. In the Council Madan Mohan Malaviya’s motion 
for abolition of indenture was accepted. On 29th March 1916 
Hardingc announced the promise he had obtained from His Majesty’s 
Government of abolishing the system in due course. 

Andrews and Pearson had reasons to be happy for the role they 
played in cleansing God’s world of another barbarous system. The report 
should be looked upon as a noble document of man’s fight against slavery. 
To stir up a popular agitation was not in his grains but he would not let 
any problem go without a thorough reading of all its possible aspects. 
The report was dedicated to the memory of Gokhale. 

After a tour in Japan with Rabindranath in 1916 Andrews returned 
to India. Something was brewing in the official circles. Contrary 
to the previous announcement of Lord Hardingc there was a renewal of 
the indenture system for another five years. I Iis letter to Lord Chelms¬ 
ford brought no reply. But when an agreement between the Indian 

and the Colonial Office was cohnrmed he hurriedlv left Santiniketan to 

✓ 

organise a great movement all over the country. Gandhiji and Andrews 
along with many other leaders were meeting thousands of people daily 
in all parts of the country. lie started a deadly campaign against the 
Government of India which had fallen back on its own promise. This 
time he proved himself a master strategist. That the honour of women 
was at stake in the indenture system was his slogan. Popular sentiment 
was effectively stirred and Lord Chelmsford announced the cessation of 
all recruitment as a special war measure. 

Not being content with this and foreseeing danger Andrews went to 
Fiji with no Pearson as companion this time but with Tagore’s ‘Cycle of 
Spring’ in his pocket. On 25th May Chamberlain declared in the House 
of Commons that the indenture system was gone once for all. But prob¬ 
lems were already there in Fiji. There was a sharp rise in the cost of living 
without any substantial increase in the salary. The Company on the plea 
of want of ship shirked its responsibility of sending back home those 
labourers whose term had expired. The master negotiator started 
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working immediately. With the charm of his personality and 
doglike tenacity he prevailed upon the planters who had to 
agree to a wage increase by twenty five per cent. Then he demanded 
immediate cancellation of all remaining indentures by 1st January 1920. 
Though he could make the planters agree to this the Fiji Government 
refused to accept such a proposal. But the undaunted Andrews came 
back to India and met Lord Montagu, the Secretary of State, with the 
official medical report of the Government of Fiji. He pointed out that 
part of the report which said “when one indentured Indian woman has to 
serve three indentured men as well as various outsiders the result as re¬ 
gards Syphillis and Gonorrhoea cannot be in doubt'’. Montagu was im¬ 
pressed and offered Andrews whatever he wanted. Andrews had his 
demand fulfilled, that from 1st January 1920 there would be no indentured 
labourer. 

Even after this he had been to Fiji to work for the workers. That 
part of his activities will not come under the scope of this paper. But 
anyway Fiji and Andrews became closely associated terms. Rabindra¬ 
nath laughed at his Fijitive moods. The people of Fiji called him 
Deenabandhu and Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency said to Andrews’ bio¬ 
graphers, “The abolition of the Indentured Labour System was Andrews’ 
greatest single service to the Indian people.” 

Madras Labour Union and Andrews 

On 27th April 1920 the Madras Labour Union was formed under 
the chairmanship of B. P. Wadia. The membership was chiefly drawn 
from the Carnatic and Buckingham Mills. It was something so strange 
in those days that Lord Petland the Governor of Madras warned Mr. 
Wadia that weekly meetings of the workers must stop. Wadia was too 
cautious to give the millowners and the Government any chance to 
frustrate the activities of the Union. He would look so timid and apolo¬ 
getic that any trade union volunteer today would call him something 
like an agent. Bur inspite of all his prudence and judgment he could 
not avoid a lockout being declared in the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills. 
The employers took the offensive and the Government was on their side. 
The lockout brought in endless misery. The Company would not listen to 
any reason and there was a complete deadlock. On the 10th December 
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in a meeting of the Labour Union Andrews was presented by Mr. Wadia 
with the following words:— 

I have great pleasure in bringing at to-day’s meeting our great 
friend, the friend of the poor of India Mr. C. F. Andrews. He 
has the courage of our leader Mahatma Gandhi and has been 
with him a few days ago and brings to you a message from him. 
Mr. Andrews has great experience of all troubles regarding 
cooly matters, regarding the affairs of labourers, not only in this 
country, but of elsewhere also. 

Andrews immediately started negotiating. He realised that the lockout 
was declared to scare the workers and to disband the Union. He also 
felt that the workers were disciplined and united and there lay his real 
strength. After some discussion things were settled mostly to the advan¬ 
tage of the workers. It still remains a mystery with what tactics he 
could do such miracle. The union was officially recognised and it was 
decided that Andrews would stay for six weeks in a cottage near the 
Mills. He was given the right to go anywhere in the mills at any time 
and his door should always be open for the workers to step in and discuss 
problems. Soon his home turned into the Head Quarters of the Labour 
Union. In the next meeting Wadia was telling his own men, “if there is 
any difficulty come to Mr. Andrews and report whatever you have to say 
to him.” 

' Begar ’ or Forced Labour 

It was in 1920 that he came to know of forced labour or ‘begar’ in 
the hilly regions of U.P. and Rajputana. He was often asked, “Why go 
out to Fiji to stop indenture labour when there is practically slavery 
going on in India itself.” This time he was writing from Kotgarh,...how 
he had met the villagers and how they thronged around him, how terribly 
they were suffering. He wTOtc to Rabindranath, “The conditions of forced 
labour or begar are such that the villagers are sinking under them into 
a hopeless slavery. I have seen things now with my own eyes. . . . The 
time has come to strike at its very root and release these poor people 
from their cruel bondage. They have flocked around, telling me what 
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it had meant to them and they have now courage and will act together.” 
Even the Government departments were forcing people to work, parti¬ 
cularly in the Postal Department. People were forcibly made to run 
with Dak in the cold weather, with snows all around and some of them 
actually died in snow. Andrews organised the villagers to refuse ‘begar’ 
in future. The District Commissioner of Kotgarh came to terms with 
him and assured that there would be no forced labour within six months. 
If remedy was not coming by that time Andrews threatened to organise 
a Passive Resistance movement. Here also he w r as thoroughly successful 
only through negotiation and it was due to him that the ‘begar’ system 
was rooted out in those regions. 

Railway Workmen's Movement in Bengal 

In 1921 there was a series of strikes in the Railway workshops in 
Bengal. The centres of the movement were Kanchrapara, Lillooah and 
Howrah. The workers were very shabbily treated by the Railway autho¬ 
rities, with poor pay and no security of service. A mu slim worker, Noor 
Singh, for his active role in Railway Workmen’s Association was dis¬ 
missed at Kanchrapara. A spontaneous strike started at Kanchrapara 
worshop involving 5000 men. At Lillooah the demand was seventy five 
percent wage increase and there also a strike was going on for two months. 
For want of proper guidance the workers in these movements had not 
always been very peaceful and acts of violence w'ere being reported in 
the daily press. The leaders however did one good thing. Instead of keep¬ 
ing the whole matter into their own hands they invited Andrews to act 
as their leader. Andrews, as he had no stake for cheap popularity, 
could judge things in proper perspective. He knew' from experience that 
a strike meant greater trouble for the strikers than for those against whom 
the strike was aimed at. The newspaper report on 28th March runs thus 
“Mr. Andrews of Santiniketan Bolepur met Mr. Kenrick the acting 
Superintendent of Lillooah workshop to bring about a settlement.” A 
deputation from the workmen waited upon him at Santiniketan and in¬ 
vited him to come to Howrah where the majority of the workmen 
resided and to stay with them. Andrews could not miss such an oppor¬ 
tunity to come close to the working people and possibly it was due to 
his insistence on being non-violent that the workers agreed to be so. 
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“We should be very thankful if you could represent us, the workmen of 
the Carriage and Wagon Department, Lillooah to the authorities and 
come, to terms with them, and we agree to abide by the terms which you 
yourself regard as satisfactory. We also agree to do all in our power to 
prevent any act of violence taking place wl|tle negotiations are proceed¬ 
ing.” (Indian Daily News, 29th March 19/1). 

The greatness of Andrews’ personalii / was once more seen in all 
its lustre in handling of the situation of tne Railway strikes at Howrah 
and Lillooah. He would like the entire community of workers to practise 
the teachings of satyagraha in all its dignity. At a public meeting he 
strongly condemned the violent activities of the workers. Somebody from 
the audience asked if they could stop anybody intending to go to work. 
“Mr. Andrews emphatically told them that such an act of theirs was 
not permissible and he assured them that if such acts were resorted to 
he would be obliged to drop the whole matter but that he hoped their 
own good sense would prevail and there would be no evidence of compul¬ 
sion of any kind.” (Indian Daily News, 30th March 1921) Obviously 
such an attitude would be dubbed as cowardly and treacherous today. 
But in reality Andrews was demanding more unity in the ranks of the 
workers which would make .such a situation impossible. The strike came to 
such a point where it was no more possible to prolong it. Andrews was 
ill and hospitalized. But he had to be brought from the hospital to do 
some negotiation. With some concessions won and with the assurance 
that he would try to get some of their demands satisfied the strike was 
withdrawn. Abdul Hafiz a local leader urged the men to go to work 
as Mr. Andrews had taken their case in hand. On 2nd April, Indian 

Dailv News wrote in its editorial,—“The Lillooah strikers have returned 

¥ 

and the credit belongs to Mr. Andrews. It is a pity he was not asked 
to intervene earlier.” In the absence of any real sense of trade unionism 
among the workers who had no well knit organisation and a strike fund 
to fall back upon Andrews was naturally eager to reach an honourable 
settlement. 

True to the promise to the workers he started working immediately 
on the memorandum he later submitted to the Railway Board. He 
bitterly criticised the racial discrimination in Railway service, the com¬ 
plete lack of appreciation of the wants of the people and demanded a 

14 
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more reasonable attitude from the management. A continuous sense of 
insecurity and want of justice made the workers desperate but the respon¬ 
sibility was more with the authorities than with any body else. Some 
more concessions followed and the Railway workers movement in Bengal 
had a steady beginning und(r the benevolent leadership of Deenabandhu 
Andrews. V 

s 

Worker Refugees at Chandpur 

In 1920 the tea industry in Assam was in a very prosperous condition 
and many agricultural labourers who came from Gorakhpur district were 
very smoothly absorbed in it. But the boom having passed in 1921 the 
tea gardens were hard pressed. Retrenchment started. The Assam 
Government was alarmed at this unusual crisis. The country was sur¬ 
charged with non-coopcration. The workers in the Chargola valley were 
receiving two annas a day which was half the usual rate. After long 
suffering they decided to move out of Assam. The only way out was 
through Chandpur, where the Railw r av met the steamer that sails for 
Goalando. The local Government officers at first facilitated movement of 
these refugees who could take their onward journey through Chandpur. 
The planters got alarmed that panic might start a general exodus. They 
put pressure on the Government. Concessions were stopped and the 
labourers could not afford to pay the cost of moving in full. All conces¬ 
sions being disallowed, there was a bottleneck at Chandpur. The conges¬ 
tion of refugees led to graver consequences. The Gurkha soldiers at 
the dead of night on 19th May drove out the refugees from the Railway 
shed where they had taken shelter. The helpless multitude was brutally 
attacked. In sun and shower with no shelter overhead they were made 
to live a most wretched existence for quite some time. Andrews reached 
Chandpur on 2lst May and immediately started collecting money to send 
home as many people as possible. He went to Darjeeling, tried to 
persuade the Government people to allow more concessions. When he 
returned after a few days it was a sea of misery. Hundreds of people 
were dying. Cholera was taking a heavy toll. It was more a matter for 
the Health Department just at the moment. Of the Government’s atti¬ 
tude Andrews writes: — 

“The Tea interest was too strong. The Government’s one fear 
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seemed to be that there might be a fresh exodus of tea garden 
labour. They were determined to run no risk of that and 
therefore maintained their policy of refusing to help the refugees 
forward.” 

But something more stunning happened. When the local people could 
scrap up some money to send more workers home a strike was suddenly 
brought about by the political leaders both on Assam and Bengal Railway 
and on the river steamers as a protest against the Gurkha outrage and 
the obstructionist attitude of the Government. These were in origin 
sympathetic. The declared object was support to the tea labourers. In 
reality fresh difficulties were brought in. There was a complete bottle¬ 
neck in the cholera camp at Chandpur, where with heavy monsoons 
pneumonia broke out to make the cup of misery full. 

Andrews hurried to Calcutta. He met different people who were 
instrumental in causing the strike. He pleaded for the coolies and 
wanted the strike to be lifted so that the cholera camp might be vacated. 
Impudent and irresponsible digs were made at him ; some one made the 
unhappy comment, “a few thousand coolies in a cholera camp might 
be sacrified if India’s three hundred and twenty millions could obtain 
Swaraj.” Andrews went back to Chandpur to work again in the relief 
camp, comforting and consoling the desolate workers. A steamer had 
at last been arranged to take many of them home, but this time with a 
European crew. 

The steamship strike continued for six weeks and was at last amicably 
settled with no retrenchment. But the Railway strike lingered on, with 
loss of jobs for many. Andrews from the beginning was against the 
strike. But w'hen the strike started he made it his responsibility to reach 
honourable settlement as quickly as possible. But in this case he could 
not influence any of the parties. He says later of this experience: — 

Looking back it seems clear to me that the strikes have been 
disastrous. They have resulted in incalculable loss to the work¬ 
ing men without any apparent compensating gain. But viewing 
the whole matter from a larger aspect, it is clear that these 
defeats have to be suffered in the onward march of labour 
towards its goal of economic freedom.” 
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From the Chandpur incident he drew a lesson: — 

We can gain a vivid picture of the essential selfishness of a 
capitalistic system with its absentee directorate remote from the 
lives of the poor who serve under it. We can watch this system 
ready to sacrifice human life in a cholera epidemic if only its 
business interests arc preserved. 

At the same time he did not fail to notice some peculiar traits of our 
politicians: — 

We can also see the essential selfishness underlying popular 
politics when the poor are used as pawn in the game and homes 
and families are wrecked. 

What was his special role in this whole incident? Had he been to 
Chandpur only to serve the refugees in the camps? No, that he would 
have liked very much to do. But his role was very different. 

For my own special work, there has been the need to deal daily 
and hourly with all the perplexing questions relating to Govern¬ 
ment and the people. It has been a difficult but necessary task 
to stand in a certain sense midway between the two parties, 
seeking to represent the cause of humanity and to make every 
effort for peace where peace would help forward the refugees 
most quickly back to their houses. The different strikes and 
hartals have come thick and fast, each representing the im¬ 
patience and indignation of the people. It has been necessary 
for some one to make the official mind understand these indi¬ 
gnation, and it has been possible for me in some measure to 
do so, because I have understood and experienced that indigna¬ 
tion so deeply myself. 

These quotations are taken from his book ‘Oppression of the Poor’ which 
is a history of the Chandpur incident. 

One little anecdote may be of interest to the readers. In a meeting 
where funds were being raised Andrews put off his punjabi and stood 
barebodied in folded arms. The khadi spun punjabi and his garland 
were put to auction and they fetched a huge sum for those days— 
1300 Rupees. 
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President All India Trade Union Congress 

From 1922 Andrews was being more absorbed into political works. 
He was moving all over India but the workers were never out of his 
mind. While working for flood relief in North Bengal he met the 
Jamshedpur labour leader Mr. Sethi. In 1922 when the strike at the 
Iron & Steel factory fizzled out Sethi invited Andrews. Andrews on 
behalf of the workers negotiated with the Company. Later he brought 
Gandhiji to Jamshedpur and became the president of the Jamshedpur 
Labour Association. When other commitments became pressing he step¬ 
ped down from the presidentship to make room for Subhas Chandra Bose. 
At Tundla where a strike of the Railway workers was going on he was 
required to start a negotiation. He was instrumental in founding the 
All India Railwaymcn's Federation at Allahabad and presided over the 

North Western Railwavmen’s Conference at Lahore. He was twice 
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elected president of the All India Trade Union Congress in 1925 and 
1927. He went to Assam for the opium enquiry work, to Matiaburz to 
get the Fiji refugees settled and along with these tasks organised famine 
relief in Bengal with Acharva 1\ C. Roy and flood relief in Orissa with 
Pandit Gopabandhu Das. In 1928 the A.l.T.U.C. conference was held at 
Jharia where his message from England was read. He wanted the 
A.l.T.U.C. to follow an independent line free from the influences of the 
Amsterdem International and the Moscow sponsored Red International 
Labour Union. His message was clear and unambiguous—“we should 
not if we are wise, join either side. We have our ow 7 n work to do and 
we had better done it alone.” 

It is unfortunate that most of the historians of the Trade Union 
movement in India have failed to appreciate the role of C. F. Andrews 
in our labour movement. They have casually mentioned him here and 
there and that gives a totally inadequate picture of his long and sustained 
service to the cause of the working class in India. 

For the rest of his life he turned in to a wandering traveller from 
comer to corner of this world. He could not keep touch with the day 
to day movement of the workers in India. But in times of emergency 
he was never failing. A selfless saint with courage and devotion his life 
should ever remain a guiding star to all who would work to alleviate the 
suffering and misery of the people. 
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My earliest memories of Charles Freer Andrews—C.F.A. as we used 
to call him in India, are lost in the mists of my early days. Most people 
of our generation were born, as it were, under the shadow of the three 
great men of our time in India—Tagore, Gandhi and C. F. Andrews 
and we already accepted them and felt their nearness and greatness before 
we knew how really great they were in the eyes of the world. But I still 
can remember, as in an early dawn, the first glimpses of C. F. Andrews, 
at Santiniketan. And it was indeed a real dawn because both he and 
Tagore were very early risers! I think both of them rose from bed before 
5 a.m. and we would see them on the terrace having breakfast already at 
about 5-30 or 6 a.m. at the latest. It was a beautiful sight to see an 
Englishman from far away across the waters, with a heart of gold, who 
brought with him the great traditions of his own motherland and religious 
culture: yes, to sec him together with the great poet of India, Tagore, 
another emblem of what is noble and creative in modern civilization. 
They were brothers together, which they really were, in spirit, enjoying 
the early dawn, looking at the trees, the passers-by on the road, thinking 
on near and distant issues, joking with each other. Both of them inci¬ 
dentally were very fond of fruit, and, in season, of mangoes. You’d see 
them both, enjoying delicious mangoes which came in basketfuls for 
Tagore, from all over India, especially Northern India. When I grew 
up and was married and lived not far from Tagore’s house, I saw both 
of them and quite often Mahatma Gandhi also who came to visit Tagore. 
C. F. Andrews would be gone for days and months perhaps to offer 
mediation in labour disputes in far away Fiji or in Zanzibar and what 
was in those days British Guiana. But he would drop in at Santiniketan, 
as if from nowhere. With C. F. Andrews, you met him, when you saw 

* Revised and rewritten by Amiya Chakravarty from a radio rebroadcast 
April 22, 1971. 
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him I You never had any idea as to where he was coming from and when 
he would go again if the call came. But quietly he would return to the 
Guest House, Tata Building as we called it then, and be all there. He 
would knock at the door, ask for a towel or a mosquito net or just greet 
us. It was an amazing thing to find this man, who was a real pilgrim 
on earth, turn up again and again back in Santiniketan from his wander¬ 
ings. Of course he had another shelter in Sevagram where Gandhiji was: 
he was a very frequent visitor to that ashram of peace and service. In 
Santiniketan he would teach, work with young students and write—he 
was always writing. Sitting at his desk on a straight wooden-backed- 
chair with just a pen and pencil and sheets of paper he would finish 
articles and books and letters—he had the interesting habit of writing a 
letter and rushing off to the Post Office to drop it in the mail box at once. 
Fortunately the Post Office was not far away. It was a matter of minutes. 
He would come back and finish another letter or a couple of letters, and go 
back to the Post Office. There he was shuttling back and forth, and 
beaming with excitement, with a depth of benevolence. One never knew 
what the issue was, till it came quietly, flowing from his talk when he 
would be with Tagore or with some of us and he would tell us about the 
plight of Indian immigrants, mainly I think in South Africa, a crucified 
continent it was, and still is. Africans, to whom the country belongs, 
and Indians, who became Africans too, would tell him about their depri¬ 
vations and agonies, which he promptly made his own. Like Gandhiji he 
was touched to the very depth of his heart with the anguish of other 
people, but anguish would not become anger, it would become deeper 
compassion and the spirit of rectification. So, there he was—in Africa 
perhaps, we would hear, going back and forth from the Indian people to 
General Smuts, in the South African Government, pleading on behalf of 
Gandhi’s non-violent movement, or interpreting the rights of the people. 
C.F.A. would bring back to India perhaps a little story of how some law 
had been modified, some outrageous form of discrimination abolished— 
it was a long and difficult story of slow progress. Even as a youth I 
wanted to follow the C. F. Andrews trail, but I was not ready. Later, as 
it happened, I went to Guiana myself, to Trinidad and also Fiji—and 
everywhere I picked up the legend, even from people who were largely 
perhaps illiterate or partly literate, in the forgotten plantations, settle- 
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ments, and heard about this wonderful “white man”, who dressed very 
much like an Indian, who often lived with them and shared their meals. 
He was not big in the V.I.P. sense; he was not on the side of the 
conquerors. And there he was a legendary name and a figure—a man 
who identified himself with the oppressed, with the simple people on 
earth. They told us how he was bitten by mosquitoes. He was very sensi¬ 
tive, actually, to any kind of skin irritation or dietic change but this did 
not stop his arduous work and travel. He would come back to Santi- 
niketan and we knew that he needed rest and time for creative scholar¬ 
ship. But we also found that a life of service suited him : that he 
was a dauntless fighter for freedom. His heart bled at the sight of women 
and children in distress; often he would find that in a sugar plantation or in 
a factory there was no arrangement for any aid or any kind of nursing 
facilities for would-be mothers, or actual mothers. Sometimes, the children 
were born in the water-logged areas that formed a part of the sugarcane 
field. There he was, carrying this burden, serving as it were his own 
mother or his own sister. That is how he felt. At this point I might 
inject a fact. I have in my hand a beautiful sermon that he wrote, which 
he read out in the Christmas service in Santiniketan about his 
saintly mother. His mother had to keep house, make ends meet for a 
number of children, and when he saw this tireless patience, this endless 
goodness, the face of the Madonna in Raphael’s picture came to his 
mind. This was the fount of inspiration—a source that never dried up, 
of endless gentleness, of quiet kindliness that came from his own child¬ 
hood home. Strengthened by an inward remembrance he tried to alleviate 
the distress of people. We know how later on he went to the Punjab 
to Jallianwala Bagh where literally hundreds of people were shot down 
by a very irritable and unscrupulous General and his cohorts who served 
the Empire and betrayed the people. C. F. A. begged on his knees to be 
allowed to enter the distressed areas, to help and to heal. There was no 
question of his castigating or attacking one side or the other. Much later 
he was allowed to visit some of the stricken areas ; I know some details 
from a friend who had gone with him to a little house in a Punjabi 
village where evidently nobody was to be found ; people had either been 
killed or moved away as homeless refugees. But one man with a broken 
leg hobbled to the door-step—he had remained hidden. The moment 
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he saw the “white man” (as they would call any Westerner but parti¬ 
cularly any member of the ruling race), he threw up his hands in anguish 
and said, “Go away, go away”. Andrews fell at this man’s feet. He 
said, “Forgive me”. He took upon himself all the terrible deeds done, 
by the Occupation power. But there was a complete identifica- 
fication and he said “Forgive me". He hadn’t done anything, but he 
was trying to bring the healing impact —by atoning for others. 

A small incident. I remember in I^ohdon. where I had come on a 
visit from Oxford, my sudden plight in a little boarding house. I had a 
mighty toothache which almost unmanned me. It was evening when 
doctors were not too easily available or perhaps were unavailable. C. F. 
Andrews heard of it and came walking from more than half an hour 
away where he was. He could do verv little, but he brought some medi¬ 
cines, he asked me to put a hot compress and he made an appointment 
for me with a doctor for the next morning. Then to my complete amaze¬ 
ment he came back after an hour, making the same trip again to ask how 
I felt! Bur this was C. F. Andrews. He couldn’t bear to see any person 
suffering, and his way was that of a ‘mother’ who might not be able 
immediately to do something big, but he brought his whole heart and all 
the will-force that he had : seeing his face, knowing how he had himself 
suffered and endured, we were able to bear the pain more easily. We 
know how, encouraged by the Servant of India Society in Poona, esta¬ 
blished by Gokhale. (the great predecessor and friend of Gandhi) he often 
went to parts of the world, as I have already mentioned, where Indians 
W'ere in distress, but his approach was not to take up one particular politi¬ 
cal line or one side but to act as a contact-point between two sides and 
this he did above all, w'hcn he first discovered Mahatma Gandhi in Africa. 
The word “discovered” is not misplaced. Gandhi w'as known in a real 
way to India, but he had been away so long in South Africa, that he 
became a kind of distant myth. Andrews heard of him, and went there 
and found the stature of this man. Well, it is a long story, how he stood 
by Gandhiji, in weal and woe, in all his crises, intervened with the Govern¬ 
ment, persuaded the Maharajas and monied people in India to discard 
their w'ealth for the welfare of the poor, how he was trying to help 
literacy, the building of hospitals, the restoration of faith between hostile 
races and communities. 

15 
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it was Andrews who really brought Gandhiji and Rabindranath 
together. Gandhiji as we know had gone to Africa on a temporary legal 
assignment, but he stayed on because the anguish of Africa became his 
own. Many years later the time came for Gandhiji to return to India. 
But where could he stay? C. F. A. consulted Rabindranath. The poet 
said, “That is no problem, Gandhiji and his friends can come and stay 
here in Santiniketan”—which they did, for a while. Andrews was the 
bridge betw'een Tagore and Gandhi, and the reason for the continuing 
life-friendship between the three has to be written in depth, and in detail. 
We can but touch upon a few glimmering points in that history. But 
you know history is often written behind the scenes. Nobody actually 
will ever know' what role C. F. Andrews played in getting India nearer 
ro its political and social freedom. He was in close contact with many 
friends of his. from his Cambridge time, who had become members of 
Parliament. He knew several successive Prime Ministers in England, and 
he would go and almost sit at the doorstep of Downing Street, in London 
and say Mahatma Gandhi is fasting. He explained to the British autho¬ 
rities what such a fast meant, how for Gandhiji it was both an act of 
shared suffering when others were in misery: it was also an act of atone¬ 
ment. I remember the great fast Gandhi undertook when not only were 
Hindus and Muslims divided—they couldn’t vote for the same person— 
but they were being broken into further categories of separate electorates. 
The Government decided to split up the vote still further along the lines of 
what they called Scheduled Castes. “I will rather die over it” Gandhiji 
said, “than allow India to be splintered ; voting according to scheduled 
caste groups would further destroy India.” So he started fasting in 
Poona Jail—Yeravda prison. Rabindranath was then in Santiniketan. He 
travelled right across India and we all went inside the prison, and found 
Gandhiji lying on a little cot under a tree. Here was the force which had 
shaken not only all India, but actually the whole Commonwealth or we 
might say the whole Empire. And Andrews’ adjustive work was, I think, 
as effective as anybody else’s. He went to England and he prevailed upon 
the British Government to modify and change that completely unaccept¬ 
able regulation. So Gandhiji’s life was saved and India was brought nearer 
to its political freedom. The intercession of Deenabandhu Andrews was 
one of the factors that initiated the change. Now, these things and a 
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hundred other things, can be recovered here and there, in the interstices 
of diaries and letters, trom tne memories of people (but so many have 
gone away), and a picture drawn of a saint in action—a great Christian 
in an Indian role, His religion was on trial. He had broken away from 
the missionary held, not because he was against Christianity—but he 
couldn't subscribe to any institution which was exclusively reserved lor 
divinity. There was divinity there oi course, ol the highest kind, but 
C.F.A. had known Gandhi. He had met people oi different faiths whose 
lives proclaimed Truth, who were witnesses to eternal light. Andrews, 
a great (Jnristian, saw the tapestry oi history, or humanity. He could not 
suDScribe, therefore, to one exclusive monopoly in the matter of religion. 
There is an inward holiness which dwells in tne hearts of all people. If 
you deny it, you are denying religion itseii. Well, 1 won’t labour this 
point, but I would emphasize that C.F.A. was a disciple of Jesus and 
he didn’t find any dichotomy between that position and his devotedness 
to the Upanishads, or to the sacred scriptures of Islam, or to the great 
traditions of Judaism and other faiths. This we saw concretised in the 
final days of his life. He was no longer a missionary, but he was a servant 
of Christ. 

My final experience with C.F.A. belongs to his last days. He was 
going to Calcutta from Tagore's Santiniketan. It was a winter after¬ 
noon in 1940. I was with him in a railroad compartment which was 
very cold. But Andrews was perspiring and he found it necessary to 
open a window. 1 felt something, somewhere was wrong. When we 
reached Calcutta he said “Good-bye. We shall meet later.” 1 offered 
to go with him in a taxi but he simply said, “No, we will meet later." 
And then since 1 was already a little bit anguished and anxious rather, 
1 enquired about him the same night, but 1 couldn't trace him. 1 phoned 
to the Bishop’s House—1 phoned to his friends. He had disappeared. 
I only found after two days that he had gone to a hospital. But the 
big hospitals would not take in Indians in the main wards. There was 
a “pauper’s” ward in a well-run Europeanized hospital where Indians 
were allowed, and Andrews had gone to the pauper's ward. Though, 
of course, as an Englishman, he was eligible anywhere. We found him 
in a long dormitory lying in agony. He had not only got some kind 
of stomach infection, I won’t go into the medical history, but a very 
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real attack of prostratic trouble. We met one of the leading surgeons 
and he said C.F. Andrews had to be operated upon. The next day we 
went to the hospital. An operation was being readied. We were wait¬ 
ing with pale faces for the result; one of the doctors said “It’s alright, 
it’s a lifty-fifty situation". But you don’t take that about a person who 
was with you a short while ago and was strong and active. “A lifty-fifty 
chance” became even less in his favour as the hours went. Something 
had happened and 1 won’t name any person but I have to get it off my 
chest. Some of the medical authorities there said, “This man goes and 
lives with the natives, eats food with them, he gets sick, what can we 
do with a person like him. We can’t help.” Andrews recovered from 
a hastily performed operation: they had not, evidently, given due atten¬ 
tion to his enfeebled system, to the attack of dysentery which had brought 
him to the hospital. But we cannot go into this; certainly we cannot 
know T all the details about arrangements for pre-operative care and 
diagnosis. He lingered for a while. There was a second operation.. We 
knew that it would perhaps be the last and we sent messages to Gandhiji 
who came from another part of India in the early dawn. Gandhiji went 
to his friend’s bedside, held the hand of Charlie Andrews and without 
telling him anything about what he felt, said, “Charlie, you are a naughty 
boy, why didn’t you stay with me longer. But it is alright.” As 
Gandhiji came out of the hospital room, he told us, “Charlie is going 
to die. He is a Christian, we have to arrange for a funeral in the tradi¬ 
tional manner of his faith.” Gandhiji had quietly provided for all 
hospital and other expenses. The evening before Charlie Andrews died— 
it is too personal, but I will say it. I was standing by him, and he tried 
to get up. I said “no please”, but he insisted, “I must walk a step”. I 
found his weight rather heavy on my shoulders. He walked two or three 
steps. His face was blue w-ith pain. He suddenly said, “It’s nothing, 
think of how much He sufEered”. For one second I didn’t know what 
he meant, but then I knew he was comparing his suffering with the 
Crucifixion of Jesus. And he whispered, “It’s nothing”. C.F.A. thought 
of the cross which his Master bore on behalf of all, turning it into a 
shining cross. All other crosses had become bearable; C.F.A. felt this 
as he endured his dying agony. His face was lighted up with serenity. 
He asked for Rabindranath who was hourly in touch with him. Thfe 
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poet could not come because he was himself not well, but I think one of 
the best tributes ever given to Deenabandhu Andrews was the extempore 
address in Bengali, now translated into English, which Tagore gave on 
his life-long friendship with this man. At about midnight, C.F. Andrews 
died—a friend of the poor—Christ’s Fairhful Apostle—C.F.A. a friend 
of Gandhi and Rabindranath, and of the countless unknown people, not 
only of India, but of other countries as well. A man who laid down his 
life quietly, without martyrdom, without anv show of power, on behalf 
of the millions of human sufferers. Above all, here was a good man, 
a man who knew happiness, who brought courageous love to many 
people on earth. 
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When Charles Freer Andrews came to India in 1904 his sole objec¬ 
tive in life was to serve as a Christian missionary. As a member of 
the Cambridge Mission he started his career with a teaching assignment 
at St. Stepen’s College, Delhi. It was a noble duty to propagate the 
teachings of Christ in a backward, superstition-ridden country. Equally 
noble in his eye was the “White Man’s burden” of spreading civilisation 
in an uncivilised land. He had full faith in the benevolent character of 
British rule which helped to bring in stability and good government 
amid chaos. Within the short span of a decade, however, he became so 
throughly disenchanted about the role of the Christian missionary that 
he severred his connection with the Church although he never ceased to 
be a true Christian in his life. His faith in British rule also was so 
thoroughly shaken as to make him one of the staunchest advocates of 
India’s demand for freedom. 

In both these respects, the remoulding of his outlook was to a large 
extent due to his close association with different Indian personalities, 
starting with Sushil Kumar Rudra and ending with Rabindranath Tagore 
and Mahatma Gandhi. His friendship with Sushil Kumar Rudra had 
helped to engender in him a deep respect for the Indian character. He 
had met Rabindranath first in 1912 at Rothenstein’s place on the occa¬ 
sion of a reading of the English Gitanjali. This meeting had a com¬ 
pletely overpowering influence upon him. He had also come close to 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale at whose insistence he went to South Africa in 
1914 to help the Indians in their Satyagraha movement. There he 
met Mahatma Gandhi and became closely associated with the Satya¬ 
graha he had started. All these associations created an all-pervasive love 
for India and shook off the last remnants of his faith in British justice 
and good government. 
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Andrews’ change of attitude towards British rule was also due to 
the fact that as a conscientious Englishman he found it difficult to accept 
the British policy of repression with equianimity. Because he was an 
Englishman it pained him all the more to know that the Englishmen 
were capable of completely inhuman behaviour. It was also a revelation 
to him that the British nation, whose homeland was traditionally hailed 
as the birthplace of democracy flouted all democratic ideals on other 
shores. Thus he became a ceaseless crusader in India’s struggle for 
freedom. The debt of gratitude that India owes to Andrews can never 
be requited in full. It is not possible to recount his activities fully 
within the short span of one article. We shall, therefore, confine our¬ 
selves to the role that he played in the context of the Punjab incidents 
of 1918-19—starting with the proposed Rowlatt Act followed by the 
Jalianwallabagh massacre and other atrocities, which led Rabindranath 
to relinquish his knighthood. 

At the time of First World War Indian leaders had cooperated with 
the British Government in their war efforts with the expectation that 
at the end of the war they would get some amount of self-government 
as a reward. But this expectation was not fulfilled. On the contrary 
in 1918 the Government introduced the Rowlatt Bill which included 
such repressive measures as the power to arrest on mere suspicion and 
to keep confined without trial. Gandhiji announced a nationwide call 
for satyagraha. In Delhi Hindus and Muslims rose unitedly under the 
leadership of the saffron-robed monk Swami Sraddhananda. In the 
Punjab passions flared up following the arrest of leaders like Kitchlu 
and Satyapal. The fury was answered bv further measures of oppres¬ 
sion being extended to every village and hearth of the province. Men 
of all ages were tied to posts and publiclv flogged on the streets. Un¬ 
armed masses were dispersed through machine gunning from aeroplanes. 

Very little of all this news at first leaked out from the Punjab. The 
little that came out, however, was enoutrh to stir Andrews into sharp 
protest. He had long lost his faith in British imperialism as a means 
to the welfare of the Indian people. Now he came to identify himself 
completely with the persecuted and humiliated subject race. His first 
statement in this connection was that issued on 1st April 1919. In a 
letter to the Amrita Bazar Patrika he wrote that his opposition to the 
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Rowlatt Bill was widely known and his only regret was that he did not 
make it public before. This regret, he said, was due to the fact that the 
danger of espionage was becoming greater everyday and if the Rowlatt 
Bill were enacted it would heighten this danger. “Spying is a ready 
terror and a dread", he wrote, “but it will become armed with fresh 
powers of evil, if the Bills are carried into law.” 

Andrews raised rhe issue of espionage time and again to caution 
both the Indians and the English. In the abovementioned letter he also 
revealed rhe fact that two boys, who were his own pupils had been set 
to spy upon him and one of them was taught by him redhanded in the 
act. Amrita Ba/ai Patrika wrote a long editorial comment on this letter 
on 5th April. 

The storm and the furv that this letter amused among the Anglo- 
Indian community lound expression in the pages of The Statesman and 
Madras Mail. 'The Statesman expiessed doubt about the truth of Andrews’ 
charges. Andrews accepted the challenge and sent his lejoinder in the 
Aptil 20 issue of the paper. Tie said that he had been subjected to 
espionage ever since 1907. One day he caught hold of a man while he 
was actually searching the papers in his desk On intertogation the man 
confessed that he was sent bv the police. The then Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of Police was Mr. Humphreys who was Andrew's’ contemporary 
in Cambiidgc. Andrews immediately sent a messengei to Mr. Humphreys 
demanding explanation and an apology. The icplv was received in the 
following manner- “A mounted policeman came hack post-haste with 
the following words in a letter- ‘Mv dear Andrews, it’s nothing to do 
with me. It’s those d d C. I. D. people! The epithet he used made 
further apology from himself unnecessary." In his letter Andrews also 
supplied the information that a pupil of his called Cokulchand was 
appointed by the police to supply them with other students’ handwritings 
and to act as a spy in other ways. That* was another hoy w'hose name 
Andrews did not reveal because he repented his action. 

Next we hear Andrews’ voice in a letter published in The Leader 
and reprinted in the Amrita Bazar Patrika April 25, 1919. This was 
in response to the news of public whipping on the streats of Lahore. 
Andrews came to learn of this inhuman persecution from an actual eye¬ 
witness’ account. It w r ent so much to his heart that he w r rote, “I wish 
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to write at once, as one Englishman among many, to express the shame 
and indignation which such news has brought me.” It was one among 
the forms of punishment devised by the military rulers. According to 
them the only serious mishap’ in life was death itself. But that there 
were other miseries worse than death was beyond their comprehension. 
Andrews was fully aware of the suffering and humiliation involved. So 
he demanded of the Viceroy in a letter that he should put an end to 
this unrighteous behaviour of the military rulers exercising his extra¬ 
ordinary powers. 


These bold statements from Andrews so completely won over the 
Indian people to his side that when the question of sending a representa¬ 
tive to the Punjab arose the choice fell on Andrews. Six leading news¬ 
papers of the country, viz. The Bengalee, New India, the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika, The Hindu, The Leader and The Independent—wrote to the 
Chief Sec retary, Punjab, on 5th April, 1919, "Wc the undersigned propose 
to depute Mr. C. F. Andrews to visit the Punjab with a view to report 
to the Indian Press on condition of affairs in the province with special 
reference to the administration of Martial Law. In view' of the fact that 
no non-official account of the stare of affairs is available, we trust the 
Punjab Government will accord permission to our representative to visit 
the province and otherwise give him all necessary facilities to carry out 
his enquiry. Mr. Andrews will leave for Lahore as soon as your Govern¬ 
ment gives him permission”. 


The permission, as one could easily forsec was refused. "This refusal 
was simply a reaction to the affection and confidence that Andrews 
enjoyed among the Indians. 'The Government of the Punjab, in reply 
to the above letter, wrote that permission should be sought from the 
military authorities. The latter, when approached, gave the following 
brief reply, “Mr. Andrews is not allowed to enter the Punjab.” 


That Andrews’ character was not tainted by the slightest stain and 
that the people had unshaking faith in him were forcefully expressed in 
an editorial, “If everything is well and above board there was not the 
slightest apprehension from Mr. Andrew's. He is an Englishman and his 
sterling character precludes the possibility that he could give informa¬ 
tion without authentication”. 


16 
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One ignominous decision taken at this time was that which virtually 
introduced the Rowlatt Act as a text book for study in schools and 
colleges of the Punjab. The decision was taken by a resolution passed 
at a meeting of the Principals of Colleges and Head Masters of high 
schools in Lahore on April 21, 1919. The meeting was presided over 
by the Rev. Dr. Ewing, C.I.E. a former Vice-Chancellor of the University. 
The summary of the resolutions were the following: (1) All College 
students were to be aware of the main features of the Rowlatt Act. They 
might be called upon for viva voce examination upon the same. (2) 
Principals and Head Masters of schools and colleges were to make 
arrangements for lawyers who would assist the teachers to go through the 
Act and would explain any difficulty to them. (3) Each Head Master 
was to make arrangements so that students of the high classes were in¬ 
formed of the main features of the Act. Thus the very same Government 
which banned all political discussions in schools and colleges, wanted to 
impart political training of a kind which did not represent the interest 
or aspiration of the people of the country, but which represented the 
opinion of the ruling Government. 

Here again, it was Andrews who first became vocal in his protest. 
He got the Risley Circular containing the proposals published in “The 
Independent” with a sharp criticism of the same. The “Amrita Bazar 
Patrika” which wrote a long editorial on it on 16th May drew attention 
to the fact of Andrews’ being the first person to take note of the Circular 
and bringing the same before the public eye. “Teachers,” he said, “will 
be forced to teach and students will be forced to learn what they do 
not believe.” He knew that the seeds of suspicion and dishonesty thus 
sown among the students would have poisonous effects. He was himself 
a teacher, so he knew how futile might be an effort to impose an opinion 
upon the students by force. “Lip loyalty,” he said, “will grow rank and 
fatten itself on deception, while heart loyalty will wither away and die 
for lack of moisture.” 

On 12th May Andrews had a talk with the Viceroy on the basis of 
which he concluded that there was no obstacle to his going to the Punjab. 
Accordingly he hastened towards the province. But his hopes proved 
false. We come to know from “The Independent” of 14th May that 
C. F. Andrews had been arrested on 13th May at 9 A.M, He was in- 
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terrogated upto the 13th afternoon, the interrogator being no one else 
than a colleague of his at Pembroke. He was packed back to Delhi. By 
20th May he had joined Gandhiji at Ahmedabad. 

The Punjabis of Calcutta expressed their dissatisfaction over the 
treatment meted out to Andrews by passing some resolutions at the 
* Punjab Sabha on 22nd May. About this the Amrita Bazar Patrika 
writes—“The third resolution expressed the Sabha's surprise and indi¬ 
gnation at the action taken by the authorities in regard to the projected 
visit of Mr. C. F. Andrews to the Punjab, thus depriving the people of 
the country of independent reliable information about the state of affairs 
in the Province.” 


The next phase of Andrews' activity was concerned with the arrest 
of Kalinath Roy, the editor of the “Tribune”. This paper had a very 
significant role to play during the critical days of the Punjab. Kalinath 
Roy had earned everybody's love and respect for his courage and inte¬ 
grity. He was arrested for his allegedly seditious writings. He was 
ailing then and there was a general feeling of concern that prison life 
would aggravate his illness. Andrews, therefore, could not keep quiet on 
the news of his imprisonment. On 22nd June, 1919, Andrews sent a 
letter to the daily papers to the following effect: “It is impossible to 
bring back to life those who have been hanged but some at least may be 
rescued from the living death of transplantation and the sentence of 


two years’ rigorous imprisonment for one so weak in health as Mr. 
Kalinath Roy—the honoured and respected editor of the “Tribune”— 
might be mitigated if not annulled.” He further proposed that the farce 
that was being enacted in the name of fair trial should be appealed 
against to the Privy Council. For this purpose he proposed that “in my 
own name and on my own responsibility ’—each newspaper should start 
a fund to meet the expenses of these appeals. Ihus it was that this 
dedicated soul went on atoning every moment for the sins committed 
by his countrymen, lie had got hold of copies of the judgment passed 
on Kalinath Roy and had also gone through the articles that led to his 
indictment. These made him feel that the punishment inflicted on Kali¬ 


nath Roy was entirely opposed to the English idea of freedom and justice. 
“I wish to say quite clearly as an Englishman, he writes in the Amiita 
Bazar Patrika of 7th Junc^ 1919, “that the verdict is contrary to all the 
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ideas which I have cherished from my childhood upward of British free¬ 
dom and justice.” Rabindranath writes to Amal Home in a letter on 
27th July...“Sahib is furious! He knows the English will never be able 
to wipe out the stain ol the Punjab incidents”. In the July 18 issue of 
a daily paper Andrews had published an article called “The Punjab 
Trial”. It showed the extent of his anger and sorrow. He said that 
justice which equated innocent, peace-loving and honest citizens with 
murderers and criminals was-the caricature of justice. “We must there¬ 
fore go on insisting that a man of .such careful regard for editorial honour 
and probity shall not be stigmatised all the rest of his life as a criminal”, 
lie wanted an appeal to be made to the Privy Council not only for the 
release of Kalinath Roy but also that “the Indian authorities may be 
prosecuted for wrongfully condemning an innocent man.” The article 
is not a long one, but it shines w r ith the brilliance of plain-spoken truth. 

To add insult to injury, in the meantime the Viceroy put forth a call 
asking the Indian people to take part in the victory celebrations after the 
First World War. The whole country was to join in the thanks-giving 
and joyous festivities commemorating the newly earned peace. A strange 
ironv it was that that Punjab whose sons had shed their blood on the 
battlefield was now to be crushed, beaten and trampled under the British 
boor. No Indian leader came out with a reply to this cruel joke. Again 
it was Andrew's who replied through a letter in a daily paper of the 8th 
Julv. He said that the name of God was to be invoked in the churches 
over the treaty of peace, sermons were to be preached and hymns sung. 
But "Will the heart of India respond to this appeal in God’s name”, 
more so when it was known how the terms of peace had been negotiated, 
under the threat of starvation and at the cost of huge indemnities which 


would mean prolonged toil, want and suffering for the vanquished? “We 
are ready in India to how clown to moral supremacy, but not to this 


disguised military domination, still recent—-in the Punjab”. Thus, be¬ 


cause Andrews felt himself as one with the Indian people, he could con¬ 


ceive clearly how difficult it was for the Indians to participate in the com¬ 
memoration of this mockery of peace. 

Before wc finish this article, we would like to cite an incident which 


seems stranger than fiction although it is a fact. It was stated in writing 
by the late Gurdial Mallik who was a co-worker of Andrews as also by 
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Andrews himself. Andrews was, at that time, moving about from village 
to village in the Punjab for preparing a report to be submitted to the 
Hunter Commission on behalf of the Congress. In a village near 
Gujranwala they came into contact with a man who was a war-veteran. 
This man had been a loyal subject all his life and had distinguished him¬ 
self for his courage in the army. Telegraph wires had been cut by some 
people in the village. This soldier himself was innocent but had been 
arrested on mere suspicion and then publicly flogged. This insult had 
upset him so much that he was almost out of his mind. His heart be¬ 
came full of hatred for the British. When Andrews went to meet him lu: 
turned his face away and said, "Go away. 1 have nothing to do with you. 
1 have had enough of sahibs”. Andrews’ heart was filled with unspeak¬ 
able pain. Tears welled up in his eyes. He embraced the man in deep 
sympathy and wanted to listen to his tale of woe. The man stripped off 
his shirt and showed his naked back with the marks of flogging. Andrews 
was too stunned to speak. There was no language to console the suffer¬ 
ing man. Collecting himself with great effort he said. “Guru Nanak, in 
the Granth Saheb, enjoins on us forgiveness. I want you to forgive me. 
T he sin is mine because it is my countrymen’s”. With these words he 
knelt dow'n and touched the man’s feet. The overwhelmed soldier sprung 
up in awe. “No, no, you must not do that!” he said. His cheeks were 
flooded with tears, tears of relief that washed away his misery. With a 
light heart he said, “All my bitterness for the last six months has been 
wiped aw T ay in tears of happiness today. 1 have no complaint now. I 
am happy”. 

Gurdial Mallik was watching the spectacle from a distance. All on 
a sudden it flashed on him that the initials of Andrews name—C. I 1 . A.— 
could very justifiably imply lor him one name viz., Christs Faithful 
Apostle. Indeed one could give no better description of Andrews than 
these words did. 

Thus ir was that C. F. Andrews more than compensated the wrongs 
done by his countrymen. In doing so he often went to such lengths as 
no Indian leader went. His was the sole fiist voice of protest, at least 
over the oppression in the Punjab. Indians must appreciate fully this 
side of his life and activity, otherwise their debt of gratitude to Andrews 
will not be acknowledged in full. 
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Gandhiji had not become ‘Mahatma’ when Andrews first came to 
know him. Those who knew him in the country were also few. But 
Andrews recognised his greatness forthwith. When, at the instance of 
Gokhale, Andrews landed in South Africa on January 1, 1914, and made 
enquiries from his friend Polak, the latter pointed to a frail Indian and 
said it was M. K. Gandhi. Stunning everybody present at the landing 
jetty, Andrews paid his respects to Gandhiji by touching his feet then 
and there. Thoughtful, emotional Andrews always bowed to those he 
considered superior to him. He made no distinction of race or creed nor 
did geographical barriers stand in the way. He was out to discover godli¬ 
ness in man. 

From the first meeting till death, Andrews became more and more 
intimate with Gandhiji everyday. He got his inspiration and strength 
from Gurudev and Gandhiji, and he acknowledged this even in his death¬ 
bed. In India’s struggle for independence, Andrews was a close associate 
of Gandhiji and quite often accompanied him in his parleys with the 
Government. But this was not a friendship of total surrender. There 
were many among Gandhiji’s followers who gave him unquestioned obe¬ 
dience and eventually got elevated to leadership. Gandhiji had that 
towering personality which made people rally behind him mechanically. 
Andrews was almost a constant companion of Gandhiji for long twenty- 
six years but he never lost his own identity. This was because he was 
cast in a different mould. He would not commit himself till there was 
an answer to his satisfaction. Andrews had his conflicts with Gandhiji 
and often crossed swords with him but almost instantly he would convey 
to Gandhiji his great esteem for him. 

When he went to South Africa in 1914, his young friend Pearson 
accompanied him and he carried with him pleasant memories of 
Rabindranath and Santiniketan. Rabindranath had given him a letter 
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on the fight for freedom in South Africa. Gandhiji appreciated the affec¬ 
tion of his two new friends. Those were days of hectic activities but 
whenever there was some respite, they would go to the roof and sit under 
the star-studded sky. Mostly, they talked about Santiniketan. The pro¬ 
found respect that these two friends had for Rabindranath used to surprise 
him. Often Andrews mentioned to him two other persons. They were 
Principal Sushil Kumar Rudra of the St. Stephen's College and L'ala 
Munshiram. Jonkingly, Gandhiji would refer to Rabindranath, Lala 
Munshiram and Sushil Rudra as Andrews’ Trinity. 

Andrews wasted no time in starting his work in South Africa. His 
endeavour was to bring about a rapprochement between Gandhiji and 
General Smuts. The Indians in South Africa had a long list of grievances. 
General Smuts set up a Commission under Justice Solomon to go into 
those grievances. As the Indians had no representation on the Commis¬ 
sion, Gandhiji decided not to appear before it. A meeting was held to 
discuss the issue where Andrews was present. ITe entirely agreed with 
Gandhiji that it was a question of prestige for India. He was immensely 
moved and stirred up. He said, “I am sure you are right to stand out. 
Ihcre must be no sacrifice of honour”. Andrews appreciated the great 
mental agony of the humiliated leader. 

Andrews realised that an honourable settlement would not be 
possible unless a meeting could be arranged between Gandhiji and Smuts. 
He set about the task in right earnest. Both Gandhiji and Smuts were 
strong men and none would give up his own view point. Chances of a 
settlement seemed remote. The great humanist, Andrews, came between 
them and made a last bid. His effort met with success and an adjust¬ 
ment was at last found possible. Andrews has written, “That night 
we talked till 1 a.m. Finally, an alternative phrase occurred to me. The 
difference seemed to be very slight, but Gandhi found it acceptable. ‘If 
General Smuts will accept your phrase’ he said, as we went to bed, ‘then 
everything is finished’. In the morning, saying nothing to Gandhi, I went 
to Smuts and at eight o’clock found him alone. I told him of Gandhi’s 
personal anxiety, and showed him the suggested wording. ‘I don’t mind 
a bit’, he said ‘it makes no difference so far as I am concerned.’ ‘Would 
you make the change and sign it on the spot?’ ‘Certainly’. (From the 
unpublished memoirs quoted in Chaturvedi’s biography of Andrews.) 
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The fellowship was not confined only to external activities. A com¬ 
munion of soul was also growing. An account of this is available in 
Andrews’ own letters to Rabindranath. On January 6, 1914, Andrews 
wrote that the English people in South Africa would never forgive him, 
for he had touched the feet of an Asiatic. It was beyond their compre¬ 
hension that an Englishman could stoop to an Asiatic’s feet. But he 
reminded them that Christ, St. Paul and St. John were also Asiatics. 
The Englishmen said, “We don’t do these things in this country.” 
Andrews’ reply was, “I am very sorry but 1 do these things.” In these 
very letters he wrote to Rabindranath that he was realising his mental 
proximity to Gandhiji. Gandhiji’s struggle for freedom had some special 
characteristics and he was greatly moved by them. He wrote to Rabindra¬ 
nath, “1 came just when deadlock was greatest and the situation was 
most critical, i had no difficulty in seeing from the first Mr. Gandhi’s 
position and accepting it: for in principle it is essentially yours and 
Mahatmaji’s— a true independence, a reliance upon spiritual force, a 
fearless courage in the face of temporal power and wirhal a deep and 
burning charity for all men”. (January 6, 1914). 

Andrews always looked upon Gandhiji as a colleague. He was 
emotionally attached to him but was never carried away. He felt that 
Gandhiji’s movement in South Africa was not having the same impact 
as ‘Gitanjali’ had in the West. He wrote in another letter—“lie is not 
cutting deep enough, but is dealing with surface symptoms. Your own 
book ‘Gitanjali’ has done more in a few months to change the European 
perspective throughout the world than all these years of embittered 
political struggle.” (February 12, 1914). 

The merits and demerits of the West had both found expression 
in Gandhiji. Not only had he the restlessness of the West but he was 
also endowed with the indomitable courage to translate every impulse 
into action. Everyday they came closer and this was no ordinary friend¬ 
ship. Genuineness of feeling and a rare frankness gave it a unique 
character. In course of their work, they often opposed each other. One 
would question the other’s action. But, till the last day, the great love 
they had for each other was never at a low ebb. In a letter, Andrews 
has given a beautiful account of how Gandhiji came to love him as a 
personal friend, how his affection crossed the frontiers of public work 
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sh 4 permeated his life. At the initial stage, Gandhiji did not reciprocate 
the ardent love Andrews had for him. His love was not that all-pervad¬ 
ing. . He wrote to Rabindranath—■“.He is all that we in India 

felt him to be and more besides, a saint of the heroic type, a saint of 
action rather than of contemplation, essentially Indian in his inner life 
though touched by the activity of the West. Everyday I see more and 
more the magnificent heroism of his position and the originality of his 
mind and the tenderness of his nature. 

'‘But I did expect with all my overflowing love of India to find that 
love running freely between us. It was done so to a certain extent, but 
not as it did at the Ashrama or Bengal.” 

In very dark days, at moments of danger, Gandhiji got Andrews as 
his companion. In weal and woe, in hopes and frustrations the acquain¬ 
tance of the earlier period developed into a unique friendship. Andrews 
was not only a soldier of Gandhiji’s struggle but a spokesman too. 

In March, 1914, Andrews was in England. A great conflict within 
was tormenting him. He could not decide what would be his future 
attitude to Christianity. The English papers were accusing him of 
having undue affinity with Hinduism. The Chief of the Delhi Mission, 
Allnutt had called for a written statement from Andrews about his reli¬ 
gious faith. He had then already taken a decision to leave the St. 
Stephen’s College and go to Bolpur. By that time, Andrews had develop¬ 
ed an attitude that he would carry on his own programme of work, no 
matter what others thought about him. But he was not making any 
public statement, for any such action would only aggravate the problem. 
He wrote to Gandhiji—“I must be quiet. No man’s soul can grow amid 
perpetual speaking and mine least of all. It is very doubtful also how 
much I shall write. If you were in India to revise, the matter would be 
different. But without you I feel, I might say something foolish and in 
any case self-restraint is always wholesome.” (April 13, 1914). 

As a near and dear one, Andrews informed Gandhiji of his conflict 
with the Christian Church. The then Metropolitan, Dr. Lefroy could 
not approve of Andrews’ plan to join the Bolpur Ashram. Giving all 
details, Andrews wrote further to Gandhiji, “One thing is perfectly clear, 
the call has come to me to follow Christ, simply and truly in this sum¬ 
mons to Bolpur which has come to me. I cannot put any fear of man 
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or desire of the good opinion of man in place of that call. If men in 
authority take my clergyman’s orders away from me, I must all the 
more closely follow Christ himself.” In this matter, Andrews opened 
his heart only to two persons. They were Rabindranath and Gandhiji. 

To initiate any discussion on the other aspects of Gandhi-Andrews 
relations, the first thing one should mention is that, though a foreigner, 
it was Andrews who introduced three great Indians to Gandhiji. Not 
only Rabindranath but SushiL Rudra and Lala Munshiram also came in 
contact with Gandhiji through Andrews. It was at the instance of 
Andrews that Rabindranath accommodated in his Ashram the boys sent 
by Gandhiji. During his visits to Delhi, Gandhiji would invariably put 
up with Sushil Rudra. Lala Munshiram later became known as Swami 
Sraddhananda. After his death, Gandhiji wrote—“Andrews was the link 
between us. He was anxious that whenever I returned home, I should 
make the acquaintance of that I used to call his Trinity, the Poet, Principal 
Rudra and Mahatma Munshiram.” 

From 1914 to 1917, Andrews’ activities were mostly confined to re¬ 
moval of the Indentured Labour system. He also spent some time travel¬ 
ling with the Poet in Japan. His association with Gandhiji was not 
very close during this period. Till then the people in India were not 
fully aware of the exact form and efficacy of Gandhiji’s movement but it 
was clear to them that he had faith only in moral strength and non¬ 
violence. 

The decision of the British Government in 1915 to award the Kaiser- 
I-Hind Medal to Gandhiji put him in a very awkward position. Gandhiji 
was leading a movement against the British Government and hence it 
was naturally difficult for him to respond to the offer. Andrews was 
aware of the difficulty. He tried to prevail upon Gandhiji by citing the 
instance of Rabindranath. He told Gandhiji that the considerations that 
had prompted Rabindranath to accept Knighthood applied in his case 
also. The indirect support he had extended to the struggle of the Indians 
in South Africa and the speech he had delivered at Madras had caused 
Lord Hardinge considerable embarrassment in Government quarters. 
Hardinge had a lot of sympathy for the Indians, and Andrews pointed 
out that it would be really sad if he was refused by the Indian leaders 
themselves, In a letter written to Gandhiji on June 10, 1915, Andrews 
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quoted these words of Rabindranath—“I don’t like it at all as in a sense 
it hampers my freedom and independence, but it is Lord Hardinge’s 
personal wish personally expressed and I feel such respect for him as a 
man and as one who has suffered so much for India, that I cannot refuse 
him however much I might wish for my own reasons to do so.” Along 
with this quotation he wrote—“I think you will feel a happiness in know¬ 
ing that you have repaid by your acceptance something of all he did and 
suffered for the South African Indians by* his brave Madras speech and 
in other ways.” 

Eventually Gandhiji accepted the Kaiser-I-Hind Medal. This role 
of Andrews behind the screen shows how much they influenced each 
other at times. 

Their concern for each other was not confined to political associa¬ 
tion only. The affection extended to their personal life also. If news 
reached Andrews that Gandhiji had fallen ill, there would be no end to 
his anxiety. He would send telegrams and make frantic enquiries about 
his health. Gandhiji jokingly used to call this the ‘anxiety complex’. 
Andrews wrote on August 23, 1917—“I was shocked to find in the States¬ 
man special telegram this morning that news had reached Bombay that 
you had been “very seriously ill for some days.” I am waiting every 
hour for the news in reply to the telegram I have sent and I pray and 
trust that it may not be so serious as the newspaper report made out. It 
has given me a terrible anxiety and I am thinking and thinking what 
can be the cause, some bad village water I am afraid ; and then what is 
it—is it typhoid?” 

With great fondness, he wrote on another occasion—“And now 
dearest Mohan, do get well very quickly and day by day and at night 
also I shall be thinking of you. 

In 1919, came the Jallianwalabagh episode. The savage persecution 
perpetrated by his own countrymen greatly upset Andrews. He rushed 
to Punjab where the Police placed him under arrest. He was sent to 
Delhi and from there he went to Gandhiji. Andrews’ actions in connec¬ 
tion with the Jallianwalabagh killing were not, however, influenced by 
Gandhiji in any way. 

In May 1918, Gandhiji went to Delhi to attend the Imperial War 
Conference. He was committed to collecting men for the British army. 
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Andrews could not approve of this decision of Gandhiji. He could not 
appreciate how Gandhiji could preach non-violence and, at the same 
time, ask the people to join the British army to participate in the war. 
All along he was opposed to the idea. Later he had to repent that he 
did not exert his influence in persuading Gandhiji to give up the plan. 
Rabindranath’s niece, Sarala Devi was also quite enthusiastic about re¬ 
cruiting soldiers. Andrews’ feelings were so strong that he told Gandhiji 
that both he (Gandhiji) and Sarala Devi would have to atone for this ill- 
advised mission and he himself would also not be spared, for he had 
failed to wean Gandhiji away from the project. Dwijendranath Tagore 
was also a great admirer of Gandhiji. Andrews read out to him a message 
from Rabindranath in which the latter had expressed his resentment 
over this idea of recruiting soldiers for the British army. Dwijendranath 
admitted it was a sin. The text of the message, which Andrews sent 
to Gandhiji also, was as follows: — 

“Not very long ago we said to our rulers, ‘we are willing to sacrifice 
our principle and persuade our men to join in a battle about whose merit 
they had not the least notion ; only, in exchange, we shall claim your 
favour at the end of it. It was pitifully weak, it was sinful. And now 
we must acknowledge our responsibility to the extent of our late effort 
at recruiting for turning our men into a mercenary horde, drenching the 
soil of Asia with brothers’ blood for the sake of the self-aggrandisement 
of a people wallowing in the mire of imperialism.” 

Though he had no responsibility in the matter, he shared the blame 
with Gandhiji. To quote him: “I know we were blind, but our blindness 
was almost wilful blindness.” 

Gandhiji’s leadership in the political field of the country was estab¬ 
lished in 1921. The Congress had then given a call for burning foreign 
cloth. The people started burning cloth with great enthusiasm. Both 
Andrews and Rabindranath were against this. Without affecting his 
personal relation with Gandhiji a bit, Andrews raised his voice of protest. 
Greatly pained, he wrote to Gandhiji—“The picture of your lighting that 

great pile of beautiful and delicate fabrics shocked me intensely. 

do you know r I almost fear now to wear the Khaddar that you have given 
me lest I should appear to be judging other people as a Pharisee would, 
saying “I am holier than thou”. I never felt like this before.now 
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my mind cries out to you, that you are doing something violent, distorted, 
unnatural. . . . Do tell what you mean. What you said in Young 
India about burning did not convince me a bit.” One could not have 
registered his protest in a more dignified way. The thought that a narrow 
nationalistic sentiment was engulfing India pained Andrews and the 
letter would show how great his affliction was. 

On his part, Gandhiji also gave due consideration to the views of 
this aggrieved friend of his. In the edition of Young India dated 
September 1, 1921, Gandhiji published the letter written by Andrews. 
No clipping was done. Below the letter, his comments were—“It is so 
like him. Whenever he feels hurt over anything I have done (and this 
is by no means the first such occasion), he deluges me with letters wait¬ 
ing for an answer. For it is love speaking to love, not arguing.” 

He also gave a reply but Andrews was not satisfied. When Andrews 
went to attend the Ahmedabad Congress in 1921, he was not in his usual 
‘Khadi’. He had put on a suit tailored out of imported stuff. In his 
address, he explained why he had not come in his usual dress. 

There were various other spheres where Andrews differed from 
Gandhiji. He was not one to toe Gandhiji’s line blindly and the latter 
also never expected such thoughtless support from him. Their friendship 
grew in a field wheiic intellect found free play. 

On September 4, 1920, Andrews wrote a strange letter to Gandhiji. 
In that letter, he said that he could not share Gandhiji’s views on three 
different occasions. He wrote—“Three times over I have felt, with all 
the pain it meant to me, that you were going wrong. First of all, in telling 
people to take the Satyagraha vow' to break any law that a Committee 
decided should be broken. That seemed wrong to me in principle, though 
I blessed the Satyagraha movement. The one before that (I have got 
out of order) was when you preached as a war recruiter getting men to 
submit to shed blood. The third is this present issue where you have 
pledged yourself to the integrity of the Ottoman Empire and not allowed 
a place for true Arab independence. What I can truly say is that I am 
with you as to non-co-operation in principle.” There was another point 
also on which Andrews could not agree with Gandhiji since 1920. His 
conception of the nature of independence the people should demand was 
different from that of Gandhiji. It is not known to many that it was 
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C. F. Andrews who first conceived of complete independence and not 
Jawaharlal or Subhas Chandra. He had been pleading for complete in¬ 
dependence for a long time though the idea met with little support from 
the Indian leaders. As for Gandhiji, he also sponsored the idea much 
later. The exchange of views between Gandhiji and Andrews on these 
issues could be discussed in greater detail. 

Andrews was not in favour of taking vows. This prevented free 
thinking and even in changed circumstances, one found it difficult to 
accept that his original stand was wrong. A feeling of pride that he 
had taken an irrevocable decision invariably obsessed such a person. 
There was some compulsion involved. Even if a vow was not backed 
by reason, one could not deviate from it for fear of public criticism. 
Gandhiji would himself take vows from time to time and would support 
if others also followed suit. Andrews’ view was that, by taking a vow, 
a man only curbed his mental freedom though such a course might at 
times be politically expedient. Quite often he used to say this. Rabindra¬ 
nath was his inspiration in the matter. In a letter addressed to Gandhiji 
on May 8, 1919, he wrote—“You will see why the poet and I never take 
vows. Because we are always breaking them.” 

But these personal comments were not all. He wrote another letter 
where he dealt with the subject in detail. He quoted Christ, made refer¬ 
ences to the Ramayana and cited examples from his own experience. 
The letter which blends deep erudition, expansive understanding and 
rare emotional depth has found a permanent place in literature. On a 
Good Friday, Andrews wrote to Gandriji that he deprecated his cult of 
‘taking vows’. He said that he had no hesitation in making this com¬ 
ment, for he knew Gandhiji would value the same. He added that he 
had selected a Good Friday for communicating his feelings as, he felt, 
no other day was more suitable for the purpose. “This position which 
had become such a ruling force with you appears to me to have a strength 
of its own, but not that of highest truth. It appears to me on a lower 
plane, not a higher.” 

Andrews then went on to narrate his own experience. He recounted 
how he took oath as a priest of the Anglican Church and had to renounce 
the faith within a period of only twenty years. He also related how by 
swearing allegiance to a particular creed in his youth, he subjected him- 
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self to infinite misery in his later years. Simultaneously, he quoted from 
the “Sermon on the Mount”—“Swear not at all. Let your communica- 
tion be ‘Yea, Yea’ and ‘Nay, Nay’ for whatsoever is more than these 
cometh of evil.” The idea of taking vows did not find favour with Jesus 
as he desired that one should accept the future with an open mind. 

In support of his contention, Andrews has referred to two particular 
stories in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. I am quoting from 
Andrews’ own writing—“I believe the story of Rama has done harm in 
India by overemphasising this matter of vow keeping at all costs. There 
is a marvellous passage in the Mahabharata which rises higher than the 
Ramayana in this respect. Somaka has actually sacrified his son at the 
command of the Brahman Ritwik in order to keep his own Kshattriya 
vow. After death King Dharma is ready to lift Somaka off, but he goes 
down to hell of his own free choice. “No” he says to Dharma. “I must 
suffer in here for this.” 

Let us pass on to another point of disagreement with Gandhiji. It 
is Khilafat. Not many today are aware of the real issue. I would recall 
a few important points. In January, 1918, Lloyd George gave an assur¬ 
ance to the Indian muslims that the political and religious supremacy of 
the Turkish Sultan would be recognised at the end of the war. The 
Turkish Sultan was the accredited leader of the Islamic world, the Khalifa. 

In the first world war, Turkey took the side of Germany. Though 
the Turkish empire had lost much of its pristine glory, it retained its 
influence over many states. But Turkey had to concede defeat and the 
treaty that was executed on conclusion of the war stripped it of all its 
possessions. There was practically nothing left of its empire. It was 
decided not to recognise the Sultan as the Khalifa. 

This decision of the British Government greatly offended the mus¬ 
lims in India. They never expected that the Government would go back 
on its word. Gandhiji took their cause and decided that a Non-Co¬ 
operation movement should be started by the Congress. The obvious 
intention was to reduce the ill-feelings between the Hindus and Muslims 
in India by standing behind the latter in their days of distress. 

Andrews could not agree with Gandhiji on this point. He did not 
see how one could support Turkey in its effort to retain its empire when 
India was fighting for freedom. He started writing to Gandhiji against 
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this decision of his. His contention was that only places where the 
Turkish people were in a majority should remain under Turkey—the 
claim for the old Ottoman Empire was totally unjustified. If Turkey 
was not prepared to liberate Syria, Palestine, Arabia, Armenia, Mesopo¬ 
tamia etc., there was no reason why the Hindus and Christians should 
join the Khilafat movement. His incontrovertible argument was— 
“Those lands have been won by the sword and lost by sword. They 
have never been populated by the Turks.” (November 16, 1919). 

Andrews was greatly distressed that he failed to convince Gandhiji. 
About a year later, he wrote—“One of the greatest pains of my life has 
been . . . that I have not been able to convince you of your own false 
position on that one most vital point.” (September 4, 1920). The 
Khilafat figured in all his letters written at that time. Gandhiji’s enthu¬ 
siasm for the Khilafat movement had no meaning to Andrews. He had 
prepared himself for a life-long crusade against imperialism. There was 
no scope for any compromise in the matter. Not even with Gandhiji. 
The position was totally unacceptable to Andrews that there would be 
a revival of the Turkish Empire, the Arab countries would be subordinate 
to it and still India would court Turkey. Here mutual friendship did 
not come in the way ; their intimacy remained unaffected. Each accept¬ 
ed the other’s right to freedom of opinion. 

The other major issue on which also they had difference of opinion 
was the independence of India. Right from 1920, Andrews had been 
demanding the country’s independence and he was not prepared to make 
any adjustment on this point. His contention was that the experiment 
with self-government might prove a failure, but the country would prefer 
even such a position to fetters of foreign yoke. He said, “What ‘frigh¬ 
tens’ me to-day (I choose the word carefully) is this hardening of the 
“white race” idea everywhere among the English all over the world. 
India cannot remain within the British Empire with that position harden¬ 
ing and stiffening like ice all around her till she is stiff and dead with 
cold. We must get outside and feel ourselves free men or alas perish.” 
(September 4, 1920). 

In the meantime, the war had ended and Egypt had been given self- 
government. To Andrews, this event had a special significance and he 
started looking at things in a different perspective. He felt that India 
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had an equal claim to self-government. The Khilafat ceased to be of 
any importance to him. Independence no longer seemed to him to be 
a theoretical proposition only and he became convinced that time had 
come when the country should press its demand. No other call interested 
Andrews. He wrote—“Does not this put everything in a new perspec¬ 
tive? .... What 1 want to know from you is, does not this greater 
claim for Independence (on the Egyptian model) now come uppermost 
and include the lesser claims for Punjab, Khilafat etc?” 

Till then, Gandhiji had not thought of going out of the British 
Empire. Andrews asserted that theie could be only one definition of 
Independence. It brooked no qualification. The phrase ‘either within 
or without the Empire' was discarded by him. He firmly said, “My 
own proposal to this special Congress would be, that we should all 
unitedly claim at the Congress, independence on the Egyptian model 
with the definite threat of Non Co-operation if it is not allowed.” 

Independence of the country was then his sole preoccupation. But 
complete independence shorn of all connections with the British Govern¬ 
ment was still not in Gandhiji’s mind. In a letter written on November 
23, 1920, he said, “In its present condition it is (the English connection) 

hateful. But I am not as vet sure that it must be ended at anv cost . . . 

* J 

The connection must end on the clearest possible proof that the English 
have hopelessly failed to realise the first principle of religion, namely 
brotherhood of men.” It is surprising that even afrer the Jallianwalabagh 
episode, Gandhiji was not convinced that the Englishmen had little 
respect for brotherhood of men. No wonder Andrews would hold diame¬ 
trically different views. Tie did not hesitate to say that Gandhiji was 
raising false hopes bv promising Swaraj within a year. He knew that 
this pious wish was not going to be fulfilled. He wrote to Ramananda 
Chatterjee—“I agree with you entirely that raising false hopes by pro¬ 
mising Swaraj within a year is wrong. I don’t like it. I have told this 
to Mahatmaji.” 

There were other points of disagreement also. When during the 
Non Co-operation movement, call was given to the students to come out 
of the schools and colleges, Andrews could not extend his whole-hearted 
support. Had every adult left his own work and participated in the 
movement, the matter would have been different.. But. the lawyer 
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leaders of the Congress had passed the entire brunt on to the students. 
In the same letter, Andrews wrote to Ramananda Chatterjee—“The law¬ 
yers who framed the Congress resolution let themselves off very lightly 
and then the brunt fell on the students.” 

Andrews informed Gandhiji that the initial exuberance had subsid¬ 
ed and that the National College of Jiten Banerjee was on its last legs 
(Letter of February 19, 1921). He wrote to him that the ‘Charkha’ had 
no attraction in Bengal nor •Hindusthani any appeal. He also recalled 
the lofty ideals that were placed before the youth at the Nagpur Congress. 
They were asked to leave their schools and colleges and join the National 
College if they wanted to continue their studies. They were called upon 
to work for national education or to dedicate themselves to the cause of 
the poor and the down-trodden. Andrews held high hopes but unfortu¬ 
nately nothing materialised. He wrote—”1 went to C. R. Das about 
village work and he was doubtful. I do nor sec any absolutely clear lead 
from you, although I know that vour heart is there, far far deeper than 
my own. I only hear you talk of spinning and Hindusthani.” 

Birth-control was another issue on which Andrews and Gandhi held 
different views. Gandhiji did not approve of the artificial methods. To 
him self-control was the only way out. He was surprised that Andrews 
was not opposed to use of contraceptives. In a letter, he said, “It sur¬ 
prises me that you do not appreciate the obvious. But I must not argue. 
It is a fundamental truth to which you must come in time.” 

Andrews had observed all along that Gandhiji attached consider¬ 
able importance to celibacy as an ideal of life. This came to his notice 
even in South Africa. Gandhiji was not influenced by any foreign school 
of thought in this matter. Celibacy had been hailed as a lofty ideal 
both in Hinduism and Buddhism. Though a bachelor himself, Andrews 
had no regard for it. He was rather opposed to the idea. He tried to 
know the fundamentals of Hinduism. He also discussed the matter with 
people whose opinion counted. Considering the pros and cons of the 
issue, he came to the conclusion—“Hindusthan in its central line of deve¬ 
lopment had placed the marriage ideal and not the celibate ideal at the 
basis of religious life, on which all superstructure was built.” Adducing 
facts, he showed that one reason why Buddhism lost its appeal in India 
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was perhaps—. . . “its comparative lack of appreciation of the married 
life as an inspiring human ideal and because of its substitution of the 
celibate ideal as higher and purer and more spiritual.” He could never 
agree with Gandhiji on this point. 

But these differences never cast any shadow over the great friend¬ 
ship that existed between the two. This was possible only because they 
were extraordinary in all respects. In similar circumstances, average men 
would have fallen out in no time. When Gandhiji came to know that 
Andrews was opposed to the idea of burning foreign cloth, he wrote to 
him—“I gathered that probably you had begun to doubt the truth of the 
whole movement. I therefore wrote to you that even if you did my 
affection for you would remain changeless and unaffected.” 

Almost in every issue of his Young India, Gandhiji would write 
about Andrews. He used to call him a ‘blood-brother’. When Andrews 
went to work among the ‘Moplas’ in Madras, people gave him the name 
‘Brother of Gandhi’. The two names were always mentioned together 
and with the same degree of affection. 

The Deenabandhu Andrews Centenary Committee has published 
a complete collection of Gandhiji’s writings on Andrew's in Young India. 
The volume w r ould illustrate what he used to feel about Andrews and 
how' great was his regard for him. Writing alone did not satisfy him ; 
he also ensured that Andrews was not exposed to any adverse criticism. 
Andrews’ struggles in South Africa, apartheid, Khilafat—everything has 
been discussed in this volume and in detail. Quoting an address of 
Andrews, Gandhiji has said in one of his editorial comments—“I have 
hitherto taken liberties with Mr. Andrews’ writings for Young India. 
But in spite of personal allusions I have not the courage to remove a 
single word from the beautiful prose poem he has given us.” (May 8, 1924). 

In September, 1924, on grounds of health, Gandhiji handed over the 
editorial responsibility of Young India to Andrews. On September 29, 
he wrote—“I am sorry to say that for two or three weeks I must suspend 
the editorial responsibility. My medical tyrants forbid it. Charlie 
Andrews insists on editing Young India himself during the period of 
purification and convalescence. I gladly accept the offer. We are blood- 
brothers. And the reader will be glad to have the same message rendered 
in a dearer and purer style. English is after all a foreign tongue to me. 
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Charlie Andrews is master of it. It can, therefore, only give me pleasure 
to surrender editorial control of Young India to him.” 

As Gandhiji had no hesitation in entrusting Andrews with the 
editorial responsibility, he also did not hesitate to take him to task if 
he came across any weakness in the latter’s writing. This can be possible 
only if there is very deep attachment between two people. I am quoting 
one or two typical passages from Gandhiji’s letters. 

“I have read your article on Burma. The thing is shovelling but 
you have written it in a hurry. I observe that you have seen too much 
to enable you to analyse properly and trace causes. Moreover, you have 
done what we accuse the globe-trotters of doing. Will you not rest and 
be thankful foi a while.-' Work is prayer but it can also be madness. 
You were in fever when you wrote your Burmese article. I am printing 
it nevertheless because it comes from the utmost purity of your heart. 
Only I lodge my protest against your doing things by the way.” (25.9.24). 

“I have suppressed also the article you sent me on ‘opium’. That 
article was too hurriedly written to be of any value. It was too scrappy, 
did not even give sufficient information. These articles indicate ex¬ 
treme fatigue of mind .... there is hardly a paper I am opening in 
which I do not see long articles from you on the same subject. If they 
cannot exist without you, let them die.” (22.7.26). 

Andrews had a very heavy workload. It was surely beyond the 
capacity of a single individual. He was a prolific writer and it was only 
natural that, at times, he would betray signs of fatigue in his writings. 
Gandhiji did not spare him and, on his part, he too accepted the reproofs 
with great humility. 

There was another area of difference. Gandhiji did not consider 
pursuit of fine arts a useful occupation. Andrews on the other hand was 
an artist to the core. He wrote poems and loved painting. In a letter, 
he wrote to Rabindranath on January 31, 1921 that he was delighted to 
see the paintings sent by the artists of Visva Bharati from Gwalior: 
“Here are things which Mr. Gandhi finds it difficult to understand and 
he would suspend them all while we got Swaraj—but not I, not II” 

It would require a full volume to trace Gandhi-Andrews relations 
from their day to day activities. One incident would be enough to illus¬ 
trate the depth of their love for each other. They were intimate friends 
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for long twenty-six years. In his deathbed, holding Gandhiji’s hands, 
Andrews only said, “Mohan, Swaraj is coming”. Even in his last message 
before his death, he acknowledged his debt to Gandhiji and Rabindranath. 

There was one thing in common between the two which surpassed 
all their differences. It was their faith in non-violence. They firmly be¬ 
lieved that only moral strength could sustain a man in the long run. 
This gave them the necessary stamina to wage a life-long battle against 
all that was wrong. For the independence of the country, communal 
harmony, emancipation of the untouchables and for the Indians abroad, 
they fought hand in hand like valiant soldiers. Both dedicated their 
lives to one great cause, the cause of the Indians. 
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There were few social problems in contemporary India which did 
not make C. F. Andrews think and act. It was therefore no wonder that 
Andrews threw himself into the struggle over the opium evil in India. 

As early as 1910 Andrews pointed out the necessity of propagating 
the habit of temperance among the Indians. It was because of his zeal 
and enthusiasm for this cause that in June 1924, when the All India 
Congress Committee unanimously declared, “In the opinion of the 
A.I.C.C. the opium policy of the Government of India is altogether 
contrary to the moral welfare of the people of India and other countries,” 
it also appointed Andrews to investigate into the nature and extent of 
the opium evil in Assam, because Assam was the worst affected province. 

Andrews’ endeavour against the opium traffic went in two directions. 
He made a detailed study of addiction to opium in India and in order 
to rouse public opinion, published articles in Indian and foreign news¬ 
papers and magazines like Times of Assam, Modern Review, Contem¬ 
porary Review and Manchester Guardian. Again, at the “urgent request” 
of Andrews a committee was formed in England. Its purposes were 
“to publish in Great Britain an authoritative information of the posi¬ 
tion in India”, “to support the policies” advocated by rhe Congress Com¬ 
mittee in India, and “to bring home to the British people their respon¬ 
sibility for influencing the India Office in the direction of such policies.” 

Andrews’ study revealed an appalling picture of the extent of opium 
addiction in India. While the League of Nations recommended con¬ 
sumption of 12 lb of raw opium for every 10,000 of the population as 
normal and legitimate for medical purposes, consumption of opium in 
industrial towns in India far exceeded that limit. Consumption in the 
cities per 10,000 of population were as follows:—Calcutta 288 lb, Lahore, 
Amritsar, Ludhiana, Ferozcpur—100 lb, Ahmedabad, Broach, Surat, 
Bombay—88 lb, Karachi, Hyderabad (Sind)—94 lb, Madras—52 lb, 
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Cawnpore—56 lb. How deep rooted the evil had been can be understood 
from the account of Miss Campbell, a worker in the cause of temperance, 
who saw in an industrial town women almost fighting with one another 
in order to get their opium from a shop before it closed. 

The picture was completely different in the villages which generally 
showed a consumption iar below the League of Nations index figure. 

The reason of such high rate of consumption in the cities was, as 
Andrew's pointed out, that religious sanctions of Hindu and Moslem reli¬ 
gions which kept the village agricultural population free from addiction, 
w r ere ‘‘fast breaking down”. Moreover in the cities there were a good 
number of opium shops licensed by the Government, where “Govern¬ 
ment monopoly opium” was freely sold. 

Further, in the cotton mill areas, a large part of increased consump¬ 
tion was "due to the almost universal habit of mothers engaged in cotton 
mills during the long working hours of the day “doping” their babies 
with opium each day when they go out to work, in order to keep them 
quiet’. Doctors and social workers reported that 98% of the mothers in 
the cotton factories regularly doped their babies before going out to work. 
Andrews described such doped babies, whom he saw in the Bombay 
chawls as babies “with* their pinched faces, looking like persons who had 
grown suddenly old.” The result of such doping was a high rate of 
infantile mortality in Bombay. In one year it reached the appalling 
figure of 666 deaths per thousand. Even in ordinary years it had been 
over 400 per thousand. 

The magnitude of infantile death moved the municipality in Bombay 
to such an extent that being puzzled as to how to tackle the evil, it com¬ 
menced a sale, at a cheaper rate, of bala-golis (babies’ pills) with a limited 
amount of opium, in order to induce mothers to purchase those instead 
of Government’s “Excise opium”. 

In the Contemporary Review of August, 1925, Andrews summarised 
the opium problem in India under five heads: — 

(1) The increasing demand in the new industrial centres. 

(2) There was evidently a long entrenched opium habit in Raj- 

putana which had its effects on the neighbouring parts of 
British India, for example—Ajmere. 

(3) There were certain areas of excessive consumption in the bor- 
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der of Rajputana itself such as in Gujrat and in the lower and 
central parts of the Punjab. 

(4) Two strange areas of excessive consumption appeared on the 

East coast. One was in Orissa, at Puri and Balasore. The 
other was in Godavari district. People of these areas became 
addicts because thousands of them worked in Malaya planta¬ 
tions and contacted this habit. 

(5) An illegitimate practice was to be found in Burma where the 

Burmese, who wished to smoke, purchased their opium secret¬ 
ly from the Chinese or other races. It was because, in Burma 
there was a prohibition policy which allowed opium sales to 
all other races except the Burmese. 

The problem of opium evil in Assam was much more serious than 
in any other place in India and so Andrews made a special reference to it. 

The report of the Congress Opium Enquiry Committee in Assam 
traced the history of opium consumption in the province. The opium 
poppy began to be cultivated only at the beginning of the 19th century 
and the vice had not got any stronghold upon the Assamese people when 
the British came into power in 1826. But from 1826 to 1860 things 
deteriorated rapidly. The British themselves entered into competition 
for selling opium by importing, at an absurdly low price of Rs. 5 per seer, 
large quantities of Government opium from outside Assam. These were 
sold for revenue purposes in order to beat down the price of the local 
product. The result of this reckless competition between Government 
opium and private opium was that, by the year 1833, when Mr. Moffat 
Mills published his official statement to the Governor General, Assam 
had become an opium addicted country from one end to the other. 

After 1860, the Government assumed the monopoly in opium sales 
and from that time onward the responsibility for the increasing opium 
addiction should rest chiefly with the Assam Government itself. Accu¬ 
rate figures and statistics began to be given from 1873 onwards. In the 
year 1875-76 consumption of opium in Assam was 1874 maunds. Nearly 
forty-five years after this date, in 1919-20, though the Assamese indigen¬ 
ous population had only slightly increased in numbers, the general opium 
consumption was almost as excessive as ever, i.e., as high as 1748 maunds. 
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While there were over 5,000 shops in 1875 in Assam, there were only 
300 in 1920. “The inference from this is*', Andrews surmised, “that 
while the number of consumers would be smaller, the number of heavy 
consumers, or addicts, would be greater." 

Andrews looked into the causes of the growth of opium habit in 
Assam. He thought that “The Assamese race has a large admixture of 
Mongolian blood in its veins. Though it is by no means wholly true that 
only the Mongolians become opium addicts, yet there is a recognised racial 
weakness among them. ...” To substantiate his point Andrews collec¬ 
ted necessary statistics. In the five districts of Assam where the Assamese 
lived—in Lakhimpur, Darrang, Nowgong, Sibsagar and Kamrup—con¬ 
sumption of opium was more than 100 seers per 10,000 persons on the 
average while in Sylhet district, which had an entirely Bengali popula¬ 
tion and “does not belong to Assam racially at all” consumption was as 
low as 2*268 seers per 10,000 persons. 

Then again, the tea planters who used to import labourers from 
other states, had the impression that opium might be actually needed in 
Assam to counteract the evils of damp, chills and fever. In those days 
when tea plantations had just started, the mortality rate among the tea 
garden labourers was frightful. According to the Government of India 
Gazetteers—“In the four years, 1864-67, annual mortality in the largest 
depot ranged from 36 to 115 per cent of the average daily strength, the 
latter enormous rate having been calculated on a daily average of no 
less than 458 souls.” “It was natural therefore”, Andrews wrote, “for the 
planters to accept the common practice of the country at that time, and 
to regard opium as the one staple remedy for all diseases.” It was thus 
usual, in the early days, for the tea planters themselves to take up Govern¬ 
ment contracts for opium and to run opium shops on their estates. 

Andrews deplored that “The problem of labour had not up to that 
time been scientifically examined. Cheap labour seemed abundant and 
it was not at first realised that one of the greatest assets of a good tea 
estate, even from the strictly business point of view, was the conserva¬ 
tion of the labour force.” 

But the most undesirable factor behind the spread of the opium 
evil was embedded in the policy of the Government—it was the revenue 
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motive. As Andrews pointed out, “In spite of this recognised weakness 
for opium of the Assamese people there had been even here a compla¬ 
cency manifest in the Administration, which continues to make revenue 
out of the vices of this race—a fatal -thing in a humane Government.’* 
The motto of the Excise Department repeated again and again by Gov¬ 
ernment officials, “without any sense of shame”, was the formula, ’maxi¬ 
mum of revenue with minimum of consumption.’ Excise Reports of the 
Assam Government showed that the Government steadily increased its 
opium revenue since the year 1875 until it had grown by 350 per cent 
in the year 1920-21. 

Andrews always decried this revenue oriented policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and said that “no Government in the world with one eye 
fixed on the revenue could see straight to deal directly with the moral 
eVil that opium has caused in Assam.” Just because Great Britain had 
never taken one penny in revenue out of opium, Andrews pointed out, 
she was able to see straight, when opium addiction became a serious 
danger. She was able to act promptly; and opium had been catalogued 
as a poisonous drug, only to be administered by qualified doctors. Simi¬ 
larly Japan and America could free Formosa and Philippines respectively, 
from opium because they did not take any profits from opium. On the 
other hand British occupied Singapore and Portuguese Macao could not. 

Andrews had a suggestion for the Government of India by which the 
latter could make good the loss of revenue from opium. He proposed 
that, “it would be as simple as possible to take the huge profits of the tea 
gardens in order to make up the revenue deficit.” 

But the Government would not do anything except to see that the 
shops were “located as far from tea gardens as practicable” and the num¬ 
ber of shops were reduced. They could not think of doing away with 
the revenue obtained from opium. Even the system of rationing of 
opium and registration of opium consumers which proved successful in 
Burma and Ceylon, was not introduced in Assam. That is why Andrews 
called the Assam, Government “an Opium Government.” 

Assam Government’s policy was declared in the legislative council 
in 1925 in these terms: “His excellency in council is conscious of certain 
practical difficulties and in particular that too drastic measures may pro¬ 
duce greater evils than cure, and for this reason he is constrained to feel 
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hk way gradually in the matter.” Mr. Cosgrave, who was at one time 
District Commissioner in Lakhimpur, the worst addicted district, while 
speaking in the Assembly in Delhi tried to support the Government’s 
opium policy in these words: “I feel a considerable amount of sympathy 
with the consumers of opium. People living in the mala ri al sub montane 
parts of Assam take it as a stimulant.” Moreover he went on to say 
that it was unfair to insist on prohibition of the special stimulant, taken 
by one class of people, and not the stimulant taken by another class. 
“These poor men living in malarial tract”, he said, “take this stimulant, 
and why should they be deprived of it when richer members of the 
Assembly take wine in the lunch room at Delhi or Raisina.” It was 
declared that it would be an act of “sheer inhumanity” to deprive the 
people of India of the present wholesale and unregistered use of opium. 

Andrews disputed such statements and produced scientific evidence 
to show that opium was never a stimulant. As an anodyne and sedative 
for acute, unbearable pain, opium undoubtedly had its utility, but as it 
was a poison the necessary dose or injection should be administered by 
a physician. Again, as a sedative, in a sudden and acute diarrhoea, it 
might be of great importance. Otherwise opium was full of evil. Modem 
science had turned strongly against opium remedies for malarial fever, 
or kala-azar, or cholera, as positively harmful. Andrews referred to 
researches by Prof. Metchnikoff, founder of modem bacteriology, and 
his disciples at the Pasteur Institute, Paris, which “indicate very definitely 
the inadvisability of using morphine and similar narcotics in infectious 
diseases.” “Evidently opium does to the leucocytes (the white corpuscles 
of the blood),—those vigilant sentinels which normally guard the body 
against infections,—precisely what it docs to human individuals: puts 
them to sleep, or leaves them unfit for the job. They work slowly, 
stupidly; or may be not at all.” 

Andrews’ crusade against the opium evil did not end there. He 
made a timely effort to reveal the real position of India at the League 
of Nations’ conference on opium at Geneva which had its session in the 
middle of November, 1924. 

The Geneva conference on opium was the second international 
conference of its kind. The first such conference was held at Hague in 
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the year 1912. The Geneva conference did not have a smooth start. Sale 
of opium from India was challenged point blank by the American dele¬ 
gate as being violadon of the Hague Convention. America insisted that 
Lord Cecil, the British representative to the Conference, should give any 
reasonable definite time by which opium smoking and sale would be 
suppressed. This Lord Cecil refused to state and suggested the inde¬ 
finite period of 15 years after it had been declared by an international 
commission that opium smuggling from China had been suppressed. 
U.S.A. was the lone agitator against the opium trade and all the greater 
powers of Europe directly or indirectly lined up with Britain and India. 
U.S.A., therefore, failing to impress her point, withdrew from the confe¬ 
rence. China also followed suit. 

The Hague Convention contained two articles dealing specially with 
this very subject. In the former it was stated that the contracting powers 
shall take effective and progressive measures to suppress the manufacture 
and use of opium prepared for smoking. The second article read as 
follows: "The Contracting Powers shall prohibit the import and export 

of prepared opium.” (‘Prepared opium’ means opium prepared for 

smoking purposes.) 

The Indian Government had two excuses for continuing to send 
opium in very large quantities to foreign possessions long after the Hague 
Convention. The former of these was that the Indian Government sent 
raw opium only, and not ‘prepared’ opium. The second was that the 
foreign Governments gave the Indian Government a certificate that opium 
was "legitimately” needed. The American contention had been that 
these excuses were in part mere quibbles and that a collusion or conniv¬ 
ance was going on between the Governments in the Far East. 

In the Geneva Conference there was an arrangement that private 
societies would be allowed to make statements at the end of the Sessions. 
Andrews made full U6e of this opportunity. Although he personally 
could not be present at the conference, he had been in closest touch with 
many of the persons who went there. It was through them that the 
true picture pf India could be revealed at the conference. One of these 
persons was Mr. Horace Alexander, son of late Mr. Alexander, who visited 
India at the time of the Royal Commission (on opium) in 1895. Before 
Mr. Horace Alexander left England for Geneva, Andrews sent him the 
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Draft Report of the Opium Enquiry in Assam carried out by the National 
Congress. This Report proved to be of great service during the Geneva 
Sessions, because otherwise there was no real representative of India at 
the Conference and Mr. John Campbell, who represented the Govern¬ 
ment of India at Geneva, put forth a distorted and confusing picture of 
India and made statements to the effect that restriction on cultivation 
of opium for medicinal and scientific requirements would involve a great 
hardship on the Indian people, who needed opium for their domestic uses 
and know well how to handle it without causing any serious harm to 
themselves or their children. 

On 18th November, 1924, Mr. Alexander wrote a letter to Andrews 
from Geneva saying: “I wish it had been possible for you to send a 
representative of the real India to Geneva: I wish too, that I had a 
message direct from Mr. Gandhi to deliver here. But these are vain 
wishes: it is too late.” 

Ultimately the message from Mahatma Gandhi reached before it 
was too late. Soon after writing the above letter Mr. Alexander sent 
one telegram to Andrews asking for Mr. Gandhi’s message. Andrews 
made no delay in making necessary arrangements. Along with the 
message one petition on behalf of the people of India, signed by Andrews 
and Gandhi was also cabled. 

When the message of Mahatma Gandhi was read out to the Confe¬ 
rence by Mr. Alexander it seemed to make a deep impression on the 
Conference. It was also fairly well reported in the press. Miss La Motte, 
who had published two books on the subject, was also present at the 
Conference. She wrote to Andrews on 23rd November from Geneva, 
“Well, the petition has been presented, as you may have seen by the 
papers, and a fine stir it caused, too! It seemed better, since there was 
no Indian here at Geneva at all, to have it presented by a British subject; 
.... That, and a telegram from Mahatma Gandhi, read out by a 
Quaker, named Mr. Alexander made hits of the afternoon 1 .... And 
when the Indian petition was read out, and Campbell rose in protest, it 
was pretty thrilling.” Incidentally, on the same afternoon Mr. Dukes, 
annfhftr delegate to the Conference, read out a statement brought to 
Europe by Tagore. Mr. Alexander wrote in a letter on 24th November, 
“So I think the real desire of India was made clear to the Conference.” 
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How many false statements Mr. Campbell made at Geneva was ex¬ 
posed next year by die Report of the Congress Opium Enquiry Com* 
mittee. Mr. CampbeH had said that opium smoking was practically non¬ 
existent in India outside Burma and that the people of India were so 
abstentious in the use of opium as to make any definite restriction to 
medicinal use unnecessary. But the Report of the Opium Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee revealed that at least one third of the opium consumed in Assam 
was actually smoked. The Government, which published a report for 
the first time in 1925 placed the proportion of opium smokers at as high 
an average as 50 per cent. The Government report also added the im¬ 
portant fact that almost universally the opium habit was inculcated 
through the practice of opium smoking rather than opium eating. It may 
be mentioned here that opium smoking is more harmful and pernicious 
than opium eating. 

After all these Andrews was optimistic because he had seen the 
effects of Mahatma Gandhi’s move against opium and non-co-operation 
movement of 1920*21. In 1922-23 there was a precipitious drop in opium 
consumption in Assam by 400 maunds. This sudden and miraculous 
result was maintained since then in spite of the wholesale imprisonment 
of temperance workers in 1921-22. 

Such drop in consumption of official opium did not mean that 
smuggling increased or that people changed over to the habit of ganja 
smoking. There was no record to show that smuggling had been greater 
after 1920-21. Again, it had been found that the consumption of ganja 
had gone down steadily instead of rising. Andrews had the confidence 
that “The people are more determined than ever to have done away 
with the evil, and the pressure of public opinion upon the consumers 
has in no way relaxed, . . . .” 

Still Andrews felt in 1925 that there must be a continuous vigil 
against this evil. Commenting on what India must do he said, “She 
must pull down at once the hateful screen of lies, by which she is suppos¬ 
ed to be represented by a man like Mr. John Campbell. She must see 
that in all the Councils, including the Imperial Assembly, the opium 
question comes entirely into her own hands without any subterfuge 
whatever. She must see at once, that the important recommendation 
of the Reforms Committee, that Excise shall be a transferred subject in 
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Assam, be carried out. She should send at once her own Congress Com¬ 
mission, not only to Assam, but to all the black spots in India and 
Burma, in order to enquire what can be done by the people themselves 
to make them white. She can at once impress on the mill owners in 
Bombay, that she will no longer endure to have the babies of factory 
labourers doped, while mothers go to work. She can respectfully represent 
to the State of Malwa, that it is a dishonour to the fair name of the 
Motherland to grow opium, only to be smuggled through to Assam and 
other places and used for opium intoxication.” 

Thus although Andrews’ tirade against opium could not fetch as 
decisive a result as his actions against ‘indentured labour’ produced, yet 
his zeal and the spirit of struggle behind his anti-opium activities will 
always inspire people in future. 



AFRICA AND C. F. ANDREWS 

PRANATI MUKHOPADHYAY 


The Indians in South and East Africa had to carry on a long, bitter 
struggle against the English colonialists in those places. In the last ten 
years of the 19th century the leadership of Gandhiji came to be gradually 
established and the movement of the Indians in South Africa was no 
more an isolated struggle ; it got linked up with the people’s movement 
in India. A number of Europeans including Mr. Albert West, Mr. Polak, 
Mr. Hermann Kallenbach, Miss Sonja Schlesin, Miss Olive Schreiner, 
Miss Molteno served with dedication not only the cause of the Indians 
but the cause of justice and truth as well. To this galaxy of names we 
should add the name of C. F. Andrews—who had left his job at the 
St. Stephen’s College, Delhi and had volunteered to stand by Gandhiji 
at the crucial time, January, 1914,—as well as that of W. W. Pearson. 
William Pearson died in 1922. But Andrews lived sometime more and 
the cause of Indians in Africa was near to his heart till the end. 

From 1914 to the thirties he had maintained close contact with the 
Indians in Africa and had been there on so many occasions that a con¬ 
scientious biographer might find it difficult to keep count of. He made 
it a point to write on African issues to enlighten the public opinion in 
India and Africa and one can see his regular instalments on the African 
situation in Modem Review, Young India and many other journals. He 
was tireless in these efforts. Indians in Africa found in him a champion of 
their cause but the Englishmen generally looked upon him as a traitor, 
who had no faith in the principle of racial superiority of the whites—a 
principle on which rested the foundation of South Africa. He was jeered, 
booed, chased and even physically assaulted on different occasions but with 
unfailing courage and determination he worked unto the last. He had 
in his struggle, used different weapons—the message of love preached 
by Christ and the lessons of Ahimsa preached by Gandhiji are two 
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qf them* Last but not the least were the poems and dramas of his 
Gurudev Rabindranath. These unconventional tools sometimes worked 
miracles and even at the most difficult times the dignity of his noble 
personality rose higher above the din and cry of the batde. 

Before we go into the work and activities of C. F. Andrews a few 
words on the history and nature of the Satyagraha movement itself will 
help us to understand the real character and quality of his services. 

When the English arrived in South Africa they observed that tea, 
sugarcane and coffee could be grown in huge quantities on that land. 
But as the original residents, the Negroes, were unused to hard labour, 
these English traders had to look to India for supply of labour. The 
Government of India was approached and with its sanction a batch of 
Indian labourers reached Natal on November 16, 1860. “The British 
officials in India” said Gandhiji, “consciously or unconsciously were 
partial to their brethren in Natal”. Though certain safeguards were 
agreed upon as regards the Indians’ stay in Africa they were soon reduced 
to the condition of slaves. Gandhiji very rightly said, “The steamer 
which carried those labourers to Natal carried with them the seed of 
the great Satyagraha movement.” Traders followed these labourers and 
within a short time there was quite a good number in Natal. Thus free 
traders and indentured labourers formed the two major parts of the 
Indian community. The indentured labourers had to work under a 
contract for five years and then they could “free” themselves if they 
liked. But the European planters harassed them in so many ways and 
made such a great agitation that the Government of Natal appointed a 
Commission. The Commission’s findings went in favour of the ex- 
indentured labourers. The powerful planters raised a cry for a respon¬ 
sible government and from being a Crown Colony Natal came to be 
ruled by a responsible government in 1893. This Government levied a 
poll tax of three pounds on Indian labourers freed from indenture—the 
tax having to be paid for each individual member of the family. The 
Indian Government could not do much to help these labourers. Free 
Indian traders were also looked upon as rivals and their political right 
to stand for elections further irritated European politicians. In 1894 
a bill was placed in the Natal legislature that proposed to disfranchise 
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the Indians. Racial distinction raised its ugly head in the most arrogant 
manner. The Indians also consolidated themselves for the coming 
struggle. Indian trade was restricted and so was Indian emigration in 
Natal. An act was passed which provided that only those immigrants 
could enter the colony who could pass the education test. Over and 
above all these an appeal to the court was a costly thing and few Indians 
could afford it. 

In 1893 Gandhiji had come to South Africa and since 1894 he had 
been organising the Indian opposition against the repressive policy of 
the Europeans. The Natal Indian Congress started functioning from 
1894. Opposition to the disfranchising bill was further strengthened 
when Lord Ripon, who was then Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
disallowed the bill. In 1906 the Transvaal Government Gazette pub¬ 
lished the draft Asiatic Law Amendment Ordinance. It stated that, 
“Every Indian, man, woman or child of eight years or upwards, entitled 
to reside in the Transvaal must register his or her name with the ‘Registrar 
of Asiatics’ and take out a certificate of registration.” Every part of the 
Ordinance seemed repulsive to Gandhi who organised a strong popular 
movement known in history as the Satyagraha movement. 

We need not go into the details of this movement year by year. The 
Indians, inspite of their organised resistance under Gandhiji’s leadership, 
could not make much headway. Gokhale came in 1912, met General 
Botha and went back satisfied with Botha’s promise that the Black Act 
would be repealed and the £3 tax abolished. Let us listen to Andrews 
on how things were proceeding at this point of history. “The £3 poll-tax 
in Natal . . . had long been recognised as quite indefensible from any 
humanitarian standpoint; but the opposition of the Europeans against 
its removal had been so great, that General Botha and General Smuts, 
who were then in office, were unwilling to take action and repeal it. 
They truly desired to do so and made a verbal promise to Mr. Gokhale 
when he went out to South Africa that it should be repealed, but they 
felt unable to keep their word.” Gandhiji organised a march with a 
‘ragged army’ of indentured labourers from the coal-mines of Northern 
Natal. Two thousand men women and children joined. Gandhiji, at last, 
was arrested. Acts of violence and shooting had taken place in Natal. 
Public indignation in India reached an unprecedented height. Gandhiji’s 
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trusted co-worker Mr. Albert West was also arrested. “Gokhale”, wrote 
Gandhiji, “got nervous and sent over Andrews and Pearson.” 

When the news of Gandhiji’s arrest reached India Gokhale was 
organising a campaign in support of the Indian “resisters” in South 
Africa. Andrews, who was preparing to leave for England, changed his 
mind and in a telegraphic message informed Gokhale that he was pre¬ 
pared to go to South Africa if that would be necessary. Gokhale, to 
whom the offer was a God-send,„ wanted Andrews to go immediately. 
While Andrews was preparing for the journey, Willy Pearson, his friend, 
came and gave him a glorious surprise by suggesting that he would 
also go. 

Andrews and Pearson reached Durban on the 1st January 1914. But 
before we go into the events that took place thereafter, we should do 
well to peep into the spiritual and religious background history which 
will bring Andrews the man much closer to us. Andrews was essentially 
a religious man but he was getting dissatisfied everyday with the rules 
and rituals of the Christian Church. His mind was full of doubts, his 
spiritual life was bewildered and troubled. He knew that he was to go 
out “from the safe anchorage of conventional belief to face the deep 
waters.” At this critical period of his life his friendship with Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore gave his life a new dimension. He wrote to Tagore on 
13th December “I had been drifting for years, dragging at the chain, 
but not conscious how far 1 had gone till your presence revealed it to 
With his new love for India, as well as with his deep hatred of 


me. 


racial injustice Andrews started a different life and it was at this moment 
that the call came from South Africa. He was happy that the old 
anchorage of his life had been shed and that he had ventured out at last 
into the open sea. 


It did not take him much time to understand that the root of the 
whole mischief in South Africa was the question of race and colour. The 
majority of the Europeans wanted to get rid of the coloured people 
altogether from the country. These Europeans were determined to place 
the coloured people in the status of their inferiors. 

The question was more a religious one than political in Andrews 
mind. That the Christian Church could close doors to coloured people 
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was something that Andrews could not accept lying down. He reflected 
on this subject later in his “What I Owe to Christ”: — 

“It seemed to me an impossible position to observe, as Christians, 
racial and colour discriminations in human life. This would inevitably 
lead on to a new caste system. Such a thing could never be the will of 
Christ, my Master, who taught the Fatherhood of God and the Brother¬ 
hood of man. If Christendom ever finally became divided into ‘radar 
churches, with a colour bar standing between and the Sacrament of the 
Holy Communion were denied to Christians solely on the ground of 
colour or race, then this fundamental principle of the Brotherhood of 
Man, for which Christ died upon the Cross, would be made of no effect. 
We should crucify the Son of God afresh and put him to an open shame.” 

Andrews realised that it would be a long struggle. It would be a 
war not only against an organised state power but also against the 
Christian Church itself. To fight against a superior army is difficult but 
to fight against bigotry and superstition is still more difficult. But there 
was the other side of the picture too. “There on the table of the very 
first house I entered in Durban—-the very first book I saw in Natal was 
Gitanjali .... 1 said to myself “Things arc not hopeless.”—He wrote 
to Tagore. 

The Indian protest to the Indian Immigrants Regulation Act of 1913 
came in the form of the procession led by Gandhiji in November, 1913 
from the coal districts of Natal into Transvaal. Repression was let loose, 
9 Indians were killed and 25 wounded; Gandhiji, Polak and Kallenbach 
were arrested. But the Government could not sit idle over the situation. 
A Commission was appointed under Mr. Justice W. H. Solomon to 
enquire into and report on the causes of the strike and also to enquire 
into and report on the general grievances of the Indians in South Africa. 
Gandhiji did not participate in the proceedings of the Commission as 
the Indians were denied representation to it. In a letter to the Commis¬ 
sion he raised certain points on the grievances of the Indians. His imme¬ 
diate demand was the abolition of the £3-tax. Gokhale, who was then 
in India, advised participation in the Commission. So also wished the 
Viceroy. The Indian leaders in South Africa decided otherwise and 
Andrews was one with them. To them it was not a question of expedi¬ 
ency but one of honour. Andrews wrote to Rabindranath on 23rd 
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January, “They were determined not to sacrifice their honour and I need 
not say that I was with them heart and soul. . . . That’s what the 
Viceroy did not see—it was not a question of expediency, but of honour 
and manhood. . . . Unless the wound to Indian honour was healed the 
situation must get worse and worse.” 

In the meantime an industrial crisis climaxed in a general strike. 
Martial law was declared. General Smuts could give no time and thought 
to the Indian problem. The situation at first seemed hopeless but 
Andrews was still optimistic. He was constantly trying to find out an 
honourable solution. His efforts were all directed towards a meeting 
between Gandhiji and General Smuts. After sometime General Smuts 
offered Gandhiji an interview. Andrews and Gandhiji went to Pretoria 
just before the Railway strike began. “The fight had now become a 
duel between Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Smuts. It was on the same terms— 
the terms of honour”—wrote Andrews to Tagore on January 23. An 
attitude of honourable equality was reached. But General Smuts would 
not put it down in writing on account of some minor disagreement. 
Gandhiji on the other hand would not leave his post even for attending 
his ailing wife at Durban. Andrews was in a difficult position. To bring 
these two uncompromising personalities at a point of agreement was his 
sole task and he would not spare himself any pains to get his task done. 
The situation was described in his own words. “T hat night we talked 
till 1 a.m. Finally, an alternative phase occurred to me. The difference 
seemed to be very slight, but Gandhi found it acceptable. ‘If General 
Smuts will accept your phrase/ he said as we went to bed, ‘then every¬ 
thing is finished.’ In the morning, saying nothing to Gandhi, I went to 
Smuts and at eight o’ clock found him alone. I told him of Gandhi’s 
personal anxiety and showed him the suggested wording. ‘I don’t mind 
a bit’ he said, ‘it makes no difference so far as I am concerned’. ‘Would 
you make the change and sign it on the spot?’ ‘Certainly.’ (Unpublished 
Reminiscences quoted in the biography by Chaturvedi and Sykes). 

The role of Andrews in this struggle was one that could not be over¬ 
estimated. But for him two representatives of two contradictory interests 
could have never met. When the Indian Relief Act was later passed in 
the Parliament newspapers paid tributes to the noble role played by 
Andrews in bringing about an honourable settlement. 
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The account of Andrews' activities in South Africa in 1914 shall 
remain incomplete if we fail to notice the spiritual struggle that was 
going on in his mind. The news of the death of his mother came just 
after the Gandhi-Smuts settlement. He was to go to England to meet 
his mother. He knew how his mother was instrumental in his develop 
ing a love for India. With this love for India and the Indians Andrews 
realised the truth in Gokhale’s words—“South Africa will be a shock to 
your Christianity.” How could he feel the shock more than when he 
was told that Gandhiji was turned out of the church where he was preach¬ 
ing! Later in his life he wrote, “From the first day when we landed 
in Durban the racial prejudice was glaringly apparent. ... It is an 
evil which is like a poisonous infection, spreading over an otherwise 
healthy body. The infection had already begun in South Africa and 
there was very little effort then being made to stop the disease. The 
Christian church, in some of its branches, was itself infected.” 

Andrews was also lecturing on Rabindranath Tagore at different 
places in South Africa. His own view of life—that of a Christian mis¬ 
sionary—had undergone change since he first met Tagore. He wrote, 
“I have preached in both cathedrals and quoted from your poems and 
have found that you were already known.” His own personality was 
changed ; he was no more relying on his sermons in the church to reach 
and influence the people. From the teachings of Tagore ‘something 
wider than my old ideas, and more pervasive and penetrating than my 
old path of action’ emerged. It was from South Africa that Andrews 
could tell Tagore, “I cannot be a missionary again of the old type. 
That has gone by for ever and you have delivered me from that bondage.” 

With a new exploration of his own possibilities, with a new love 
for the humanity Andrews became a new man. Gandhi became his 
friend and Tagore, the master, influenced his thoughts from a distant 
land. With this tour to South Africa the wandering Christian had started 
his phase of wandering around the world. 

In 1919 November Andrews had been to Africa for the second time. 
The condition of the Indians had become worse after the war. This, 
time Andrews was busy in East Africa and Uganda where a military 
rule was established in apprehension of invasion from Tanganyika which 
was a German territory. This military rule was ruthless in arresting 
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Indians and deporting them on the slightest pretext. Though the situa¬ 
tion was becoming intolerable day by day the real conflict was brewing 
over a different issue. The Europeans were plotting to drive out the 
Indians from the Kenya Highlands. The attitude of the white popula¬ 
tion was clearly to monopolise all political power in their own hands, 
and not to allow any situation to develop where the Indians and Africans 
could claim to be treated as equals. A Government Economic Com¬ 
mission was set up only with European representation, which, without 
considering the Indian point of view, published its findings. It held the 
Indian traders responsible for the backwardness of the Africans. 

Andrew's now r wanted to study the condition of Indian labourers in 
East Africa. The Europeans knew of his immense popularity and this 
w r as one of the causes of their bitterness towards him. Some one called 
him a “bastard Englishman”, the Times of India called him a hysterical 
man. But friends were also there. Many Englishmen respected senior 
Indians from whom they learnt their jobs. They would have liked to 
see their Indian partners duly honoured. 

Andrews took upon an extensive tour—he visited every province 
of the South African Union and stayed for the longest period in Natal. 
He was always living with the Indians. The huge mass of materials that 
he could collect on the African situation gave him the necessary moral 
strength to fight with the Economic Commission and the canards raised 
against the Indians who were charged with having a low standard of sex- 
morality. Andrews contacted missionary doctors and got written state¬ 
ments from them about the falsity of the said charge. He was assured 
by the soberminded Africans that they considered Indians their best 
friends. But Andrews knew quite well that wealthy Indians were busy 
making money, they had little interest in the life and struggle of the 
native Africans. Andrews, a true friend of the Indians as he was, strongly 
criticised such an opportunistic attitude. He wanted the Indians to be 
inspired with a deeper religious life, not one of muttering of scriptures 
but one of dedication to the service of the people. 

In 1920 the Government of India sent its own representatives to 
South Africa to observe the functioning of the Asiatic Enquiry Commis¬ 
sion. The Indian leaders were unwilling to cooperate with the Com¬ 
mission. Andrews prevailed upon them and the Commission in spite of 
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its limitations “proved of real value in fighting the segregation proposals 
of later years.” Andrews, by later events, proved himself justified in 
pleading cooperation with the Commission. 

The majority of Indian labourers were engaged in sugar mills. The 
system of Indenture was abolished, but the poor Indian labourers who 
were slaves to their drinking habits had volunteered to re-indenture them¬ 
selves. With the abolition of the £3 Poll tox in 1914 Andrews hoped 
that Indian labourers should have a better status. But things did not 
improve. There was no wage increase: some four thousand labourers 
had again become indentured labourers. Having been forced to live like 
serfs for a long time, the Indian labourers had lost all initiative. 

A disappointed yet optimistic Andrews expressed his mind in these 
beautiful words: “The dead weight of this great mass of submerged 
Indian population inevitably drags the name of ‘Indian’ down into dust. 
All this has been caused by our own initial fault, in allowing Indians 
to be unscrupulously recruited for indenture purposes at all. . . . We 
have still our duty to perform towards those whom we allowed to go 
out and to become submerged under the Indenture system. This 
prayaschitta has yet to be performed.” 

Andrews’ solution of the problem was to give the labourers oppor¬ 
tunity to come back and make a new start in India. His position was 
that India should not send out any more labourers to the colonies if 
human treatment was denied to them. Andrews placed such a measure 
for solution from a pure and simple humanitarian point of view. Little, 
could he imagine that the ‘white’ population in South Africa would 
readily agree to this proposal and try to squeeze out the Indians from 
South Africa. But before much harm could be done, before the South 
African Government could manage to send many ‘coolies* to India, 
Andrews retrieved his error. Once he realised his own mistake he was 
not late to make efforts to rectify it. 

But there never was a dearth of men who understood Andrews and 
loved him. The President of the Indian Association, Mombasa sent a 
telegram to Gandhiji with the following words. “We received greatest 
benefit from his visit which has put new life into our public work and 
moved our hearts to greater devotion towards motherland.** (Quoted 
in Young India Jan. 21, 1920). Gandhiji, who was a shrewd judge of men, 
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knew the value of his friend’s work. He wrote in Young India 
(17. 3. 1920): “From the accounts received from friends from South 
Africa we find that Mr. Andrews has worked under the greatest diffi¬ 
culties. But he has a matchless manner of bearing down opposition and 
shedding around him the sweetness of his own loving and lovable nature 
and we feel sure that he has been making excellent use of the power 
which has served him so well on many a critical occasion. This is the 
programme he puts in a nut shell. ‘No curtailment of land and trading 
rights but willing acceptance of stricter sanitary and labour laws’. This 
is the man whom the Times of India recently considered hysterical.” 

On 31st March 1920 Andrews came back from his African tour. 
Within two or three months of his coming back from South Africa 
he was again thinking of going there in October. The principle of 
racial segregation was the final consideration in building up different resi¬ 
dential areas for Europeans, Asiatics and Africans. Lord Milner, the 
then Colonial Secretary in his address to the House of Lords on February 
1920 pleaded for racial segregation as the basis of planning townships. 
In his despatch of 21 May 1920 he insisted that “the principle of race- 
segregation should be adhered to in the residential areas of townships 
and whenever practicable in commercial areas.” (Parliamentary Papers 
as quoted in Indians in Africa by H. P. Chatterjce) Obviously the people 
in East Africa had thought of Andrews at this critical hour. Tn an un¬ 
dated letter to Gandhiji Andrews writes: “I feel that I shall have to 
go out soon to East Africa again on a short visit of encouragement and 
counsel. I may be able to do so in October Puja Holiday time without 
much loss to the Ashram. . . . East Africa must be for sometime to 
come my special subject just as the Khilafat has become yours. It seems 
to me more and more that in this answer of Lord Milner we have the 
final challenge of inferiority brought home to us. We could not have 
a better test case, and we must fight out the moral issue between Asia 
and Europe on this test case of East Africa.” It was a long letter on 
the Khilafat movement. At the end of the letter Andrews again came 
back to the East African issue and wanted his friend’s advice—“I want 
your advice about East Africa. Would you think over my going out 
again either in October or next year? I feel, somehow, I am loved there 
and I can give my best in response to that love.” This must have been 

21 
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sometimes in August as we find a letter on the same subject written in 
the same vein to Rabindranath on 11th August. In that letter he said, 
"All the work I tried to do in East Africa has been destroyed by Lord 
Milner’s latest announcement, which gives way in every single particular 
to the bitter anti-Indian clamour ... I was so feared and hated for 
doing all this that the press in East Africa started the slander about me 
that I was being handsomely paid by Indian money.” But Andrews 
did not go to South or East Africa in 1920 again. 

In 1921 he was again in Kenya. The Milner proposal was gaining 
ground. Something had to be done. Andrews was requested to become 
the president of the East African Indian Congress. With deep humility 
Andrews declined this offer. He was to serve and not to lead. His 
close friendship with the Indians and Africans was looked upon as an 
act of treachery by the Europeans. The English Press was furious. A 
group of settlers entered his compartment at a railway station while he 
was on his way to Uganda from Nairobi and manhandled Andrews 
inflicting serious physical injuries. He had to stay in the hospital for 
sometime for recovery. The incident was reported to England and 
Winston Churchill, expressing his indignation said “It would have been 
a matter of satisfaction to me and doubtless to all right thinking people 
in the colony if the miscreants had been brought to justice.” But 
Andrews would not tell out the names of the offenders. 

The Asiatic Enquiry Commission, constituted under the chairman¬ 
ship of Sir John Lange on 3rd January 1920, submitted its report in 
December 1921. The Commission rejected the proposals for the com¬ 
pulsory segregation of Asiatics though the general opinion prevailing 
among the white community in favour of a system of voluntary segrega¬ 
tion was encouraged. The report cannot be said to be pro-Indian as a 
whole, but even a few recommendations in favour of the Indians helped 
to foster ill feeling among them and their opponents. 

The situation in Kenya became very grave in 1923. The European 
settlers and the Indians sent two deputations to England and Andrews 
accompanied the Indian deputation. In July the colonial office memo¬ 
randum on Kenya came out. Andrews was then back in India. The 
old tactics of divide and rule was put in use. A communal franchise 
was recommended, 
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Andrews had all along been pleading for a common electorate and ‘ 
he was definitely against communal franchise. He knew the communal 
franchise would be harmful for both the native Africans and the Indians. 
He could not ignore the interests of the Africans. In different meetings 
Andrews explained the Kenya situation. He was speaking out some 
bitter truths which seemed unpalatable to many Indians. A typical 
speech had been reported in the Civil & Military Gazette (Friday July 
6, 1923). “. . . The most serious factor in. the Kenya situation was the 
decline in the African population. Owing chiefly to the exploitation of 
native labour, the population had been reduced by 21 percent between 
the years 1911 and 1921. This was the estimate made by the Govern¬ 
ment Census Officer and it was probably correct. The only way to 
prevent such exploitation was to revert to Crown Colony Government. 
Mr. Andrews explained that the Indian settlers had also exploited the 
native in the matter of trade and money-lending.” 

This type of statement shows how frank and courageous Andrews 
was. In England he had no friends this time, in India he created enemies. 
When he came back to India he felt lonely. All his work, he felt, had 
been lost. A broken-hearted Andrews wrote in a letter “. . . the Bombay 
Committee listened to all I had to say and sent a cable about which I 
was not consulted both to England and to Kenya warning against the 
no franchise solution. It is desperately hard for me to have spent months 
on a problem and gone journeys to East Africa and England and to 
have a hasty decision made against me.’ 

But the unkindest cut was yet to come. A group of Indians in 
Kenya called him a traitor and he was bitterly castigated in the press 
by them. ‘The Democrat’, from Nairobi had hit him hard: “We have 
another kind of enemy, the insidious, bowing, cringing, khaddar weaving 
barefooted white Sadhus who take our side to help us lose the game.” 

The person who wrote these words knew Andrews well. To Andrews 
the whole thing—that one who knew him could write such things—was 
unthinkable. He wanted nothing for himself but he could rationally 
expect his friends to understand him. When that was also denied, we 
can imagine, how much disturbed he must have been to write to Sri 
Rajagopalachari, “The attack makes me at once wish to retire into 
obscurity and find shelter with my God, who knows how false such things 
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•are. I cannot be the same as before after such a thing has happened'*. 
Rajagopalachari who was then editing Young India did not fail to act. 
His article in defence of Andrews was a remarkable one published in 
1923, Sept. 13 in Young India. 

In November 1925 Andrews again went to South Africa. The anti- 
Indian agitation was gaining strength. The European community was 
constantly clamouring for more segregation. The Union Government 
on the strength of Language. Commission’s recommendation placed the 
Class Areas Bill in the Assembly in 1925. By this Bill Indians were 
sought to be segregated in particular areas. But a change of Ministry 
took place and the Class Areas Bill had to be dropped. Dr. Malan the 
Minister of the Interior brought another bill under a new title, Areas 
Reservation and Immigration and Registration Bill. In introducing the 
Bill he said “1 must say that the Bill frankly starts from the general sup¬ 
position that the Indian, as a race in this country, is an alien element in 
the population and that no solution of this question will be acceptable 
to the country, unless it results in a very considerable reduction of the 
Indian population in this country . . . The method which this Bill will 
propose will be the application of pressure to supplement, on the other 
hand, the inducement which is held out to Indians to leave the country.” 
The motive behind introducing such an act was obviously to curtail the 
freedom of the Indians by restrictive segrational practices. The Indians 
in South Africa realised that a new attack was being launched on them 
and the Government of India also felt that something had to be done. 

The Government of India sent a delegation to South Africa with 
G. F. Paddison as the leader and Syed Reza Ali, Girija Sankar Bajpai 
and Devaprasad Sarvadhikary as members. Gandhiji, an astute judge of 
men, could foresee that the Paddison delegation, though composed of 
excellent men, might fail to reach the hearts of the people. He asked 
Andrews to precede the Commission and prepare the ground for its 
smooth functioning. Andrews needed no persuasion. He rushed in haste 
to South Africa where days of hectic activity were awaiting him. He 
was meeting all sorts of people, moving to different places of the Union, 
trying to create better understanding between the Indians and Africans, 
attempting to resuscitate the auxiliary European Committee that was 
framed at the time of the passive resistance. Gandhiji commented, “Thus 
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everything that a. single human being can do to prevent the perpetration 
of the wrong is being done by Mr. Andrews in far off South Africa.” 
(Young India January 7, 1926). The Secretary, South African Indian 
Congress sent a cablegram to Gandhi just to tell, “Congress meeting 
assembled tender you grateful thanks for sending Mr. Andrews to South 
Africa, who nobly and strenuously worked bringing great change feeling 
both communities. May he enjoy long life, continue his noble work 
cause of humanity.” In an article named The Good Samaritan (Young 
India April 29, 1926) Gandhiji wrote, “He made himself heard 
in South Africa where, perhaps others would have been hissed. He paved 
the way for the Paddison deputation. . . . this deputation could not have 
done half as well as they did, without the spade work that was done 
by Andrews and incessant toil put by him into it.” 

What could the Indians do? How to accept the challenge of the 
Union Government? By any measure of retaliation? —No that was 
impossible. Andrews looked at the whole thing from a height not 
attained by other professional politicians. The greatest sanction against 
South African Government would be “the moral sanction of the con¬ 
science of the civilised world.” 


The efficacy of “moral sanction” was questioned in the editorial of 
an Indian daily which said, “We have the greatest respect for Mr. 
Andrews and we would have entertained an equal faith in the operative 


character of “moral sanction of the civilised world” if wc were certain 


that the said civilised world contained more men like him than could 


be counted with one’s fingers.” The newspapers used to interview 
Andrews daily and his comments were clear and truthful. In such an 
interview in Capetown on January 8, 1926 Andrews pointed out, “The 
New Asiatic Bill involved three main issues, firstly limited but very 
definite reparation by legal pressure, secondly, segregation, commercial 
and residential withing the township area, thirdly, confinement of Natal 
rural Indian population within coastal belt. Indians could not afford 
making any concession on such issues. . . . Postponement of Asiatic Bill 
is exceedingly unlikely because Nationalist Government’s prestige 
depended on its passing unmodified. No opposition is likely in Union 
Parliament.” He had already appealed to the Government of India to 
act firmly so that the Anti-Asiatic Bill might be withdrawn. When the 
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situation seemed to be absolutely hopeless Andrews alpne did not lose 
heart. On 8th January the Right Hon’ble Sriniyas Sastri said in a 
message to the Press: “Our sleepless overseas champion Mr. Andrews 
advises the Government of India at this desperate stage to press on the 
Government of the Union of South Africa, the postponment of the Anti- 
Asiatic Bill. The public of India would do well to urge this course on our 
Government. I cannot think what would be the eventual gain but Mr. 
Andrews is apparently in the position of a doctor who has lost all hope in 
the patients’ recovery and concentrates all his skill and energy on putting 
off the dreaded moment.” 

In a mass meeting in Capetown at the City Hall Andrews declared 
that the “Asiatic Bill went infinitely beyond the range of the old Class 
Areas Bill and directly contradicted all that had been said at every 
Imperial Conference since 1917. Probably the worst feature of the pre¬ 
sent Bill was the wrong contemplated against the ex-indentured labour 
in Natal and their descendants.” As the President of the All India 
Trade Union Congress he strongly protested against the move of the 
“Labour Party in South Africa combining with the Nationalist Govern¬ 
ment to deprive some of the poorest and most oppressed labourers in the 
world.” He was not in favour of the Paddison Deputation meeting the 
Select Committees to which the Asiatic Bill might be referred as that 
involved acceptance of the principle to which India was wholeheartedly 
opposed. Thus on the one hand he was the virtual leader of the cam¬ 
paign against the Bill and on the other hand he was the most prudent 
guide and adviser to the Paddison Deputation. 

But along with all these Andrews also took upon himself the task 
nearest to his heart—to propagate and interpret Rabindranath Tagore. 
He would speak in public meetings on the renaissance in Bengal, on the 
spiritual heritage of India and on his Gurudev who was the peacemaker 
between East and West. These meetings were attended in large numbers. 
We quote an extract from a report of such meetings from Amrita Bazar 
Patrika January 31, 1926: “Rev. Mr. Andrews described the renaissance 
in Bengal where East and West met on a higher plane of literature and 
art, and emphasised Rammohun Roy’s supreme genius as the founder 
of the renaissance movement. Rabindranath came in direct succession 
in carrying out Rammohun Roy’s ideals. He stressed Rabindranath’s 
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influence as a peacemaker between East and West and as an inspirer of 
international fellowship.” 

Andrews came back to India in April 1926. The Government of 
India corresponded with the Government of South Africa and the ex¬ 
change of letters continued for a long time. Finally a Round Table Con¬ 
ference was agreed upon and it took place at Cape Town from 17th 
December 1926 to 11th January 1927. The joint communique issued by 
the two Governments was known as The* Capetown Agreement 1927. 
Lord Irwin the Viceroy in India suggested Andrews’ name as a member 
of the official Round Table Conference. Andrews refused to be in the 
delegation but knowing that he could be of some help he went to South 
Africa again in September 1926. 

In the meantime it would not be irrelevant to mention here the 
resolution that was passed at the Seventh session of the South African 
Indian Congress held at Johannesburg on the service rendered to South 
Africa by C. F. Andrews: “That the seventh session of the South 
African Indian Congress in Conference assembled hereby records its 
sincere and everlasting sense of gratitude to that good and noble 
Englishman, the Rev. C. F. Andrews, for his great and self-sacrificing 
services rendered and being rendered in the cause of the Indian Com¬ 
munity of South Africa.” (Quoted in the Editorial of the St. Stephen's 
College Manazine, July 1927). 

On October 20th Andrews reached Durban. He was immediately 
engaged in a completely different type of work than what he had come 
to do. There was a serious outbreak of small-pox epidemic. How he 
plunged headlong into the relief work is best narrated in his own words. 
In a letter to Gandhiji he wrote: “These days have been crowded to 
the full and it is almost impossible to avoid it as I had expected. There 
was a very serious small-pox outbreak in the Indian quarters and every 
single smallpox case was that of an Indian. The mortality was as high 
as 25% and it was of a very virulent type. There were vicious letters in 
the Press abusing Indians for insanitary habits etc. The one thing to do 
was what you did in Johannesburg and after getting vaccinated myself 
(without which I could have done nothing at all) I got the Medical Officer 
to let me visit the Indians who were kept in quarantine daily, and did 
everything I could to pacify them. Also we met and formed an Indian 
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Health Committee and decided to work under the Doctor’s orders and 
he has already set us to work. At once as this was announced the whole 
tone of the Press changed and we have been praised where before we 
were being blamed.” Gandhiji in his comment on this letter (Young 
India November 18, ’26) paid handsome tribute to his friend. “The un¬ 
fortunate outbreak of small-pox might easily have created a panic both 
among European and Indians. The former might have taken dangerous¬ 
ly drastic measures and the latter might have become paralysed with 
fear. The prompt measure taken by Andrews averted what might have 
developed into a calamity.” About his preparing ground for the deputa¬ 
tion Andrews further said “I have had time now to consider things fully 
and get hold of the situation. There is no doubt that if we can get the 
best public opinion on our side in the next few weeks we shall get a good 
Press and materially help the Conference by creating a favourable atmos¬ 
phere beforehand. It was rather difficult to persuade them not to have a 
big demonstration just at the time of the Conference, thinking it would 
impress them. I have been explaining to them that some good solid 
work clearing out the dirt from insanitary quarters would ‘impress’ far 
more than all the demonstrations and speeches in the world. At the 
same time the last thing I should wish is that things should go to the 
other extreme and get slack and lazy and indifferent. What is needed 
is to direct the excitement and energy into a right channel.” 

In the meantime Andrews proposed that the 19th of December be 
observed as the prayer day for the forthcoming conference. This was 
a shrewd move on his part and he was sure that European sentiment 
could not but appreciate such a step. I cannot help quoting a long extract 
from Gandhiji’s article ‘A Day of Prayer’ published in Young India on 
November 25, 1926: “He is an intensely godly man and therefore a 
man 'of prayer. Prayer with him is no empty formula. It is with him 
intense and incessant communion with God and waiting upon him for 
guidance in his daily work great and small. All work when so done 
assumes equal merit. . . . And Andrews because his intentions are purest 
possible, believes that God will ensure his success. He has every reason 
for his belief. For he has hitherto succeeded where others have failed. 
No one knows the history of Andrews’ many unseen services. Those the 
public see are by no means the most significant or fruitful, 
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not to mention contemporaray events—who knows, for instance, how he 
influenced many beneficial decisions of Lord Hardinge? Truly with him , 
his left hand knoweth not what his right hand doeth. This good man 
hast made his own this South African matter to which he was first 
appointed by Gokhale. He thinks and prays about it intensely... He 
has infected the Indians with his belief in prayer... Andrews has become 
an Indian because he is an Englishman. . He believes that the reputa¬ 
tion of European humanity is at stake in South Africa.” 

The Indian representation was led by Sir Mahomed Habibullah and 
other members were Rt. Hon Srinivas Sastri, Sir Phiroz Sethna, Sir 
D’Arcy Lindsay, Sir George Paddison, Sir C Corbet and G S. Bajpai. By 
30th of December Andrews in a cable, sent to India, insisted that the 
delegation should stay “till February to tide over provincial elections and 
keep atmosphere calm.” The proposed conference was held at Cape 
Town from 17th December to Hth January The salient features of the 
Cape Town agreement were as follows • (a) a scheme was taken to assist 

emigration—any Indian of 16 years or above might enjoy the scheme of 
free passage without losing his union domicile provided he reentered the 
Union within three years (b) Education and other measures of social 
welfare will be made available to the Indians (c) In order to secure 
continuous and effective co-operation between the two Governments the 
Government of India should appoint an agent 

We need not go here into the details of the agreement but it is 
certain that the general feeling was one of relief The Areas Reserva¬ 
tion and Immigration and Registration Act was no more pursued. For 
the time being it seemed that the South African Government had realised 
the necessity of recognising Indians as an important part of its perma¬ 
nent population. 

The Indian Congress at Johannesburg, unanimously passed his draft 
resolution endorsing the Agreement on March 13th On 23rd August 
1927 Andrews came back to Bombay The Bombay Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion organised a civic reception for him Gandhiji wrote an article in 
Young India (August II, 1927) Welcome Good Samaritan’. The Bombay 
Municipality possibly thought of presenting a casket to him. Gandhiji 
in ids article disfavoured the idea with these words, "Let the members 
of the Corporation not forget that Deenabandhu Andrews is not a 
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monied man. He has almost literally nowhere to lay his head oft—He 
has no cupboard, no treasure chest, no house of his own. For his very 
few'belocgnga he needs a caretaker. He never keeps anything for him- 
self, Anybody may take away his box with its contents... To present 
him with a rich casket or any casket at all would be a cruelty to him.** 
Gandhiji proposed "it would be proper to vote a purse for him to be used 
for bis life mission." 

In his reply to the welcome address accorded to him Andrews made 
certain remarks as to how the Indians in South Africa should behave. 
He insisted on the necessity of the Indians’ living a settled family life in 
Africa, they should spend their earnings in Africa and should love 
Africa with a patriotic mind. "Only” he said, "as they become good 
South and East Africans will they win their way in the affection both of 
the European settlers in Africa and of the Africans themselves.” 

Then after a gap of four years—in January 1931, Andrews had to 
come to South Africa again. His biographers had noted that, "From 
this time onwards his judgment was that South-Africa-bom Indians 
should cease to look to India for protection but should fight their own 
battles as South Africans.” He was no more thinking of putting pres¬ 
sure on South African Government through the Government of India. 
This time he was appealing as a Christian who would consider anything 
racial as unchristian. 

The traders in South Africa did not attach much importance to the 
advice given by Andrews. They would not make Africa their home. 
They would earn money and live a life detached from the native popu¬ 
lation. The proposed Asiatic Land Tenure Bill was directed to segre¬ 
gate the Asiatics. A second Round Table Conference was to take place 
within a year. Andrews made serious efforts to get the Bill postponed as 
the second Round Table Conference, he said, would review the whole 
situation. European opinion this time was somewhat favourable. Andrews 
as usual left no stone unturned. The Land Tenure Bill was suspended. 
And Andrews had reasons to be satisfied with his own achievement. 

In 1932 he was again in South Africa preparing a congenial atmos¬ 
phere for the coming Round Table Conference. 

In May 1934 he once again sailed for South Africa and came baric 
to India on 25th August. This time Zanzibar claimed his whole atten- 
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fifth. The Indians in Zanzibar mainly centred around the dove trade* 
They were the financiers, middlemen and traders in that trade. ^The 
Zanzibar Government with its anti-Indian bias wanted to keep the 
Indians alienated from the land and to monopolise under state control 
the dove industry. In a press statement in Bombay on 25th August 
Andrews put the whole thing very neatly: 

“I have just come direct from Zanzibar where the situation has 
become so seriously critical that the Indian leaders implored me by a 
wireless message to stay over for a fortnight longer in order to take up 
their cause. But Mahatma Gandhi had already cabled me to come to 
Bombay not later than August 25. Therefore I had to hurry up in order 
to reach Bombay in time. The chief points at issue in Zanzibar are: 
(1) The right of holding Agricultural lands being taken from Indians by 
the Land Alienation Act. Indians who were bom in Zanzibar are not 
allowed to hold agricultural land but Arabs who were bom in Arabia 
and are not even British subjects have been allowed to hold it. (2) The 
Government are taking the clove industry whereon Zanzibar depends, 
out of the hands of Indians who had always acted as bankers and middle 
men and making it a state monopoly. This will drive many Indians out 
of the country owing to unemployment.” 

The Arabs were being played against the Indians, who made Zanzi¬ 
bar rich and prosperous. Andrews took up their cause and wrote exten¬ 
sively championing their case. A booklet was also prepared by him in 
the name of The Zanzibar Crisis. In 1936, India the chief consumer of 
cloves, started a boycott and again Andrews did all he could to make 
the boycott a success. In 1938 the monopoly was abolished and an agree¬ 
ment was reached to the satisfaction of all parties concerned. 

This was his last visit to South Africa. Once, after this, he had 
been to West Africa but that should be left out of this narrative because 
there he had no struggle to involve himself in. Though he did not 
return to "South Africa, the interest of the Indians there was always the 
uppermost in his mind. What we have already stated in this article is 
but a fraction of what he did. A complete biography will someday 
bring this aspect of his life in details. 
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C. F. Andrews had many tides. He was Reveiend, Professor, Politi¬ 
cian as he had contributions in the fields of religion, education, politics 
and many others. One such title was Dinabandhu. This last one was 
offered out of love by the distressed and depressed. Dinabandhu (the 
friend of the poor) was the most appropriate title being in line with his 
inner urge. Wherever there were sufferings of the poor and distressed, 
Andrews was found amongst them with his loving spirit. To render 
relief to the sufferers he used to go out of his way and on many occasions 
even moral doctrines would not prevent him from doing so. Once while 
he was travelling to Jamshedpur by first class he saw that due to over¬ 
crowding at the stations many people could not board the train. He saw 
this from the door of his compartment and pulled up many of them into 
the compartment. He knew that with third class ticket persons were not 
allowed to travel in first class—it was an illegal act. He did it as he was 
Dinabandhu. He would forget all codes when he would find the poor 
suffering. 

Once a Congress worker came to see Mahatma Gandhi from some 
district of Madras with an appeal. He was Secretary of the local district 
Committee. As he could not submit a proper account to the Committee, 
he was urged to pay up the balance, though all members believed and 
accepted that he did not defulcate the money and was honest. He 
appealed to Mahatma Gandhi to use his influence. But Mahatma Gandhi 
felt that one should not only be honest with public money, one should 
also keep and show proper accounts. The worker was advised to give up 
Congress work for the time being, earn money to pay back to Congress 
and then join Congress again. The worker accepted the advice but 
sought Mahatmaji’s help to buy his rail ticket for the return journey as 
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he had no money. Mahatmaji declared that he could be of no help as 
the only money he had was public money. The worker was as k ed to go 
on foot to Sevagram. Andrews, who was present and heard all the talk, 
felt this was too much. Next morning Andrews was not to be found at 
the A sh ra m. When he came back Mahatmaji asked whether he had 
been to the station to purchase ticket and put the worker on the train. 
Both of them smiled. The world knows that Andrews was one of the 
best devotees of Gandhiji, yet he went against his decision on occasions 
such as this. 

It was in his role as Dinabandhu that C. F. Andrews entered into 
the Trade Union movement in India. When the strike in 1922 by the 
workers of the Tata Iron and Steel Co. at Jamshedpur ended in confusion, 
the Company wanted to suppress the Trade Union movement in Jamshed¬ 
pur. The attempts of many leaders to bring about reconciliation 
tailed. The Secretary, late G. Sethi of the Labour Association, found 
Andrews among the sufferers ot North Bengal flood in the year 1923 and 
acquainted him with the situation ot the workers of Jamshedpur and 
wanted his help in the struggle of Jamshedpur workers. He agreed, came 
to Jamshedpur and saw the management of the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company. Other events also helped the Association in the matter of 
conciliation. The Swaraj Party within the Indian National Congress was 
formed under the leadership of Deshbandhu C. R. Das, Motilal Nehru 
and others. They decided to enter in the Provincial and Central Councils 
provided by the Reform Act. Their policy was to oppose the British 
Government from within. They captured some of the Provincial Coun¬ 
cils and the Central one with a majority. The position was such that 
any bill opposed by the Swaraj Party could not be passed. Under 
such circumstances the Labour Association of Jamshedpur approached 
Deshbandhu C. R. Das and informed him about the labour situation at 
Jamshedpur. Deshbandhu C. R. Das had successfully negotiated a 
settlement in a strike by the railway workers immediately before this and 
naturally the Labour Association at Jamshedpur was hopeful that the 
intervention of this leader would be helpful to them. C. R. Das wrote to 
Motilal Nehru to put pressure in the Central Council. After the First 
World War the position of the Tata Iron and Steel Company was pre¬ 
carious due to the dumping of European steel materials particularly from 
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Belgium. Their share value dropped down from Rs. 75.00 to Rs. 28.00. 
The Government agreed to put tariff duty so that the Company would be 
in a position to compete with Belgian steel. Now passing of this Bill 
would depend upon the support or neutrality of the Swaraj Party. The 
Swaraj Party in the Genual Council under the leadership of Motiial 
Nehru was not to oppose the Bill provided the Tata Iron and Steel Co. 
would behave better with their workers. Knowing this decision of the 
Swaraj Party some of the Directors of the Company rushed to Simla and 
saw Motiial with a proposal that a Conciliation Board with Deshbandhu 
C. R. Das as Chairman and a few others including Dinabandhu C. F. 
Andrews be foimed and they would agree with the lecommendations ol 
this Board. The Swaraj Party on this assurance kept neutral while the 
Tariff Bill was raised m the Council. 

Without going to details, it was found that the recommendations of 
the Board were not accepted by the Company, paiUcularly on the issue of 
making G. Sethi the Secietary of the Association. G. Sethi was an 
cmployee-Secretary and was discharged from the Company for his acti¬ 
vities in the Tiade Union field. The Conciliation Board entrusted 
Deshbandhu C. R. Das and Dinabandhu Andrews with the task of find¬ 
ing out further means of conciliation. Almost immediately afterwards 
Deshbandhu C. R. Das died and the whole responsibility ol the woik fell 
on C. F. Andrews. 

C. F. Andrews, finding no other way out, approached Mahatma 
Gandhi and requested him to come to Jamshedpui and to try a reconcilia¬ 
tion. Mahatmaji came to Jamshedpur and bi ought in a compromise 
under the following terms: — 

(a) The Association should be recognised immediately. 

(b) G. Sethi should be reappointed. 

(c) The Company would deduct the subscription of the members of 
the Association from their payroll and then hand it over to the Associa¬ 
tion. 

Andrews was not in favour of this last clause and expressed his 
opinion to Mahatmaji. But Mahatmaji said that without such a step at 
least for some time, it would be difficult to run the Association and 
induced C. F. Andrews to accept it. 
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The management implemented the conciliation agreement although 
with some delay. G. Sethi was reappointed. The election of the Labour 
Association was held in which Andrews became the President. G. Sethi 
and Moni Ghosh became Joint Secretaries and V. G. Sathaye was elected 
Treasurer. To have mutual reliance and confidence between the workers 
and the Company Andrews took up a new step m having two officers of 
the Company elected as Vice-Presidents 

Things went on well for sometime. But differences grew up on 
ideological issues in the Association itself C F Andrews, with a group 
of the Committee members wanted to run the Association on Gandhian 
lines as practised m the Ahmedabad Textile Laboui Association and 
G. Sethi was sent to Ahmedabad for a study of their method of 
working Another group of members wanted to run the Trade Union 
movement on more militant lines Being in the minority they could 
not make the Association conform to their way of thinking Failing to 
do so they adopted a new tactics of conducting departmental strikes. They 
used to selec t such departments that could paralyse the whole or majority 
of departments of the works Andrews intervened and brought in settle¬ 
ments to a number of such departmental strikes Finding a repetition 
of strikes in departments it was decided to take such a step that would 
be of benefit to the workers of the whole plant Andrews brought in a 
settlement on the Production Bonus—to be calculated on the production 
of the whole plant—in which all the employees would be benefitted. 

In spite of this general agreement, sheet mills and boiler workers 
were led by the militant group of the Association At this stage TISCO 
refused to have further negotiations even with Andrews Inspite of his 
repeated attempts the strike continued and there was no chance of a 
settlement. The militant group chose Shri Manek Homi, a local pleader 
and an ex-officer of the Company to lead their strike. An one-day hartal 
was announced at the whole plant, a strong picketing being organised at 
the gates. Many workers, to avoid trouble, refrained from going to work 
on that day. The Company did not take any steps against the employees 
who refrained from going to work 'on this occasion. Another hartal was 
announced. This time the Company declared lock out which affected 
all workers whether they were supporters of the strike or not. Finding 
no other means of settlement, Homi approached Subhas Chandra Bose, 
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C. F. Andrews during this period repeatedly visited Jamshedpur and 
attempted a compromise with Homi but without any effect. Andrews 
suggested that under the existing situation a leader like Subhas Chandra 
Bose would be more effective and as he was going outside India for some 
bigger call he would not be able to look after the work of the Association 
for some time. With the consent of the working committee he saw 
Subhas Chandra Bose in Calcutta and requested him to take charge of 
the Labour Association—Subhas Bose refused at first because he had no 
experience in the field of labour. 

After this initial reluctance, however, he agreed to accept the 
responsibility of the Association and was elected President in absence of 
Dinabandhu Andrews. Soon after the Board of Directors of the Company 
agreed to negotiate with Subhas Chandra Bose and it was possible to reach 
an agreement inspite of some early differences. The agreement had some 
controversial points on which there was misunderstanding between the 
Company and the workers. Homi also tried to incite in workers against 
Subhas Chandra Bose. Ultimately Subhas Bose was able, with his perso¬ 
nality and unceasing efforts to clear off the misunderstanding and bring 
about a satisfactory solution to the crisis. 

This anecdote about Subhas Babu may seem irrelevent in connection 
with Dinabandhu Andrews, but it has been related just to show that 
Andrews’ consideration was primarily the sufferings of the workers. He 
would consider grouping, parties and even ideology as secondary issues. 
In his efforts to lead labour on Gandhian principles he had had a tem¬ 
porary set back and he considered that Subhas Babu who had more radi¬ 
cal ideas would serve the interests of the workers better. Andrews told 
us that under the situation Subhas Bose or Jawaharlalji would he more 
effective and Subhas Babu was the better choice because he was very near 
Jamshedpur. 

C. F. Andrews also advised us that to increase the activities of rite 
Association we must organise our office well and maintain proper accounts. 

Dinabandhu Andrews became so prominent in the field of labour 
through his activities at Jamshedpur during 1923-27 that he was elected 
President of the only central labour organisation—the Trade Union 
Congress—for two years, 1925 and 1927. Here again we find an expres¬ 
sion of his spirit of service for suffering humanity in that he took charge 
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at the Trade Union Congress even Contrary to the wishes of Mahatmaji. 
It is known that Mahatma Gandhi advised the workers of Ahmedabad 
not to be affiliated with the Trade Union Congress as that organisation 
believed in conflict between the workers and employers. Mahatmaji 
believed that employers and workers were not conflicting units. They 
were partners not only for their respective benefits but also for the service 
of society. In a way they had taken responsibility of supplying utility 
goods to the members of society. But all that mattered to Andrews was 
to render service to the poor. Thus he guided Trade Unionism in India, 
particularly in Jamshedpui, along a new line which, as its outcome, 
brought in better relation between the workers and the Company as 
expressed in bipartite agreements, joint committees as also in the parti¬ 
cipation of workeis in management through the Trade Union organisa¬ 
tion. 

Thus we find that Andrews came to the Labour field (as he did in 
many other spheres oi activity not only in India but throughout the 
world) because he was Dinabandhu—friend of the poor. 

He was found to live a very simple life. Whenever he visited 
Jamshedpur he used to reside in the Association Office (without any 
separate accommodation) and sleep in a “rope khatia” which was used by 
the local Adibasi. He would clad himself in dhoti and punjabi and take 
Indian food in some of the local workers’ house, in Indian style. We 
found him sitting on the bare ground in mass meetings along wirh the 
workers, when he was not to speak. 

We found one great thing in him—he had no anger or hatred for 
any one—even though he would differ with them on ideology or practice. 
It was because of this quality that he could become a bond between 
groups and rival ideologies. This is a rare qualification indeed in this 
present age. 
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RABINDRANATH AND ANDREWS 

RISHIKUMAR CHAKRAVARTY 


The initiation of Sister-Nivedita into the life, religion and culture 
of India was the doing of her master Swami Vivekananda. She looked at 
India through the eyes of her master. But C. F. Andrews came to India 
not at the call of any master ; rather he came with the full consciousness 
of his belonging to the ruling class. He was a missionary not completely 
free from the sense of racial superiority. He believed in the bonafide of 
the British Empire. It took him some time to realise that India was not 
a land devoid of history and culture, patiently waiting for the missionaries 
to come and enlighten her people from darkness. He was shocked to find 
that even among his Christian community the bond of brotherhood was 
not as strong and pure as one could desire. Indian Christians were not 
always accorded equal privileges with European Christians. By 1907 he 
was publicly writing letters in newspapers with a certain pro-Indian bias. 
Within a few years Andrews came to feel that he was discovering a new 
India which demanded his service, not pity. 

It was at this stage that he met Rabindranath Tagore for the first 
time in an enchanting circumstances. After eight years of his stay in 
India Andrews discovered his master, his ‘Guru’ in England. The last 
twenty eight years of his life were years of dedicated service with utmost 
humility to his guru. 

The record of their first meeting is well preserved with a certain 
tenderness of emotion in the writings of both. Andrews was completely 
lost in the melody of Rabindranath’s poems as they were being read. He 
wrote, “That night the supreme delicacy and beauty of India’s great 
world culture was brought home to me with overwhelming power as I 
listened to the Poet’s songs and met the Poet himself. It was a night of 
inner illumination and clear vision.” His first meeting with the Poet was 
the dividing line of his life: “Anyone who know my life before I met 
the Poet can appreciate how the dividing line came actually here. . . - 
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He broke through the dull routine of outward form that had imprisoned 
me upto that time and thus set me free. ... I feel that I owe the change 
which I then experienced to him, and it is always a supreme joy to me 
whenever I am able to acknowledge this debt of love which I owe to him 
more than to any other human being.” 

With very quick and sure steps Andrews carved out for himself a 
place in the intimate circle of the Poet. The idea of making Visva Bharati 
a meeting place of the East and the West wgs a dream that entered into 
the process of realisation with Andrews and Pearson joining it. From 
the veiy beginning Andrews was promising help to his friend in all 
possible ways. He proposed to teach the Poet Greek and wanted to take 
the burden of translating the Poet’s works on himself. His reading of 
Rabindranath was continually widening the horizon of his mind and he 
wrote to the Poet on December 12,1912: “I have been on the borders 
only of that country which you have explored; but I can follow you in 
part and see more clearly through your vision.” The first meeting gave 
no indication of the deep friendship that was going to develop and in 
1940 Rabindranath, recounting the experience of the first meeting said: 
“who could have guessed then the richly varied cooperation in deeds 
and ideas that emerged and continued to the end of his life.” 

Rabindranath’s friendship with Charlie Andrews had a signal effect 
on the latter. Andrews came to know for certain that the East had its 
own realisations and his own education was standing in his way of a 
proper understanding of human relationship in the East. Andrews wrote: 
“He has been my Gurudeva teaching me to understand and love humanity 
in the East no less than I have learnt in earlier years to love it in the 
West. By his love and patience he broke down within me the narrow 
barriers of religious tradition which has confined me before, owing to 
my birth, upbringing and education.” By December 20, 1912 when 
Andrews had decided to go to Santiniketan he wrote to Rabindranath 
that his going to Santiniketan would be a pilgrimage every step of which 
would be sacred. 

His first visit to Santiniketan in March 1913 deepened his love for 
Rabindranath and his way of life. The concept of ‘ashram’ moved him 
very much. He volunteered to take leave from his college and to work 
in the “as one who is senior and at the same time full of sympathy 
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with young aspiring life/’ The very first visit won him certain friends 
like Dwijendranath Tagore, Kshitimohan Sen, Ajit Chakrabarty, Nepal 
Chandra Roy etc. What impressed him most was the liberal atmosphere 
prevailing in the ashram. He was getting eager to free himself from the 
missionary society. Liberalization of his own Christian thoughts made 
him restless about drawing his income from the missionary society. He 
was completely won over by Rabindranath Tagore, whose love and 
inspiration made him sever his missionary connection and join the 
ashram. How with Rabindranath’s help he came out of the petty sphere 
of institutional religion could be the subject matter of a real drama. The 
inner conflict, the doubts and hopes, the breaking away from the Church 
and holding faster to Christ and the charge of Hindu proclivities against 
Andrews gave the whole process a tense dramatic colour. 

By 1914 his entire range of ideas was undergoing changes of a radical 
nature. He was then trying to find out a common ground for all religious 
faiths to meet. Once he had freed himself from the servility of his 
European education he could formulate for himself the opinion, “that 
Christianity is not an independent Semitic growth, but an outgrowth of 
Hindu religious thought and life besides.” The true India which he was 
happy to discover was living the life of Gospel for centuries before Christ 
came and Andrews was indignant that the West had not lived upto 
the Gospel. 

These thoughts had their seeds in some of the poems of Gitanjali. 
The conventional Christian God was the God of the victorious white 
people, not the God of “the humblest and lowliest and lost”. He was 
sorry that this simple truth had so long escaped his notice. He expressed 
his feeling in the following words to Rabindranath: “I feel my whole 
outlook on life has to be re-shaped and re-modelled: the swing of the 
pendulum goes backward and forwards; and in my broken wayward life 
(which has gone through so many convulsions) the oscillations will still 
be great.” A great change was in the offing—he was going to sever his 
connections with the Mission. The personal bond of intimacy with 
Rabindranath which helped him to come nearer to Christ was considered 
by Andrews to be his most valuable possession all through his life. 

That Andrews was an attentive reader of Rabindranath’s works is a 
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fact that has been seldom appreciated. How he was overwhelmed by 
the poems of Rabindranath at the first reading of them that he listened 
to, is now common knowledge. Does anybody know of any other man 
who had listened to the reading of poems and decided to dedicate his 
whole life for the Poet? This was something more than literary appre¬ 
ciation. The pure and sincere person that he was it was only natural for 
him to delve deep into the mysteries of Indian culture as expressed 
through the writings of Rabindranath. He liked the life-affirming values 
of T agore and often he would use Tagore’s dramas and poems as spiritual 
weapons in the vStruggle for emancipation of man. 

He offered some real criticism of Tagore and they show how deep 
his understanding of the latter's writings was. He did not like the preface 
to Gitanjali by Yeats and proposed that there should be a new preface. 
When he received a copy of the Gardener he read the poems slowly and 
quietly knowing well that the path was new and he could not afford 
to hurry. 1 le was writing to Tagore: "Each flower in your garden seems 
more beautiful than the one before and 1 go back over them and read 
them again and again, before going forward. I do not know the world of 
beauty you describe, in the way I knew Gitanjali; but you take me into 
it and I can feel it and understand its beauty and in part its meaning.” 
(Oct. 29, 1923) This ecstatic joy deepened further with the reading of 
‘The Crescent Moon’ in which he immediately recognised the highest 
standard of excellence ever reached in children’s poetry in English 
literature. His own beautiful words are these: *Tt is all pure gold, full 
of beauty and innocence, and purity and colour and light. . . . This is 
all beyond words beautiful and the dear, haunting sweetness of the 
English is almost flawless. Once or twice it seemed to drop, but the level 
was supremely high. . .” He was a fond admirer of ‘Sadhana’ and often 

quoted lines from it in his own writings. But his fondness for Rabindra¬ 
nath reaches its hieght with his comments on the drama "Achalayatan.” 
His own fight for emancipation from the missionary fold had much in 
common with the struggle of the hero ‘Panchak’. Rabindranath told 
Andrews that he himself was Panchak, the young hero who caring little 
for the rituals of the ashram sang all the day. After reading the drama 
again and again Andrews identified himself with Panchak and wrote: 
“You told me that Panchak was you: and 1 see it now and understand 
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you through it. But 1 am not going to let you have him all to yourself. 
For he is me too. And you are really Thakurdada. And when Panchak 
says to to w* to to ct 

q f fKfl t I have no doubt of my own identity or of yours. And so you 
will have to be my srlfl&l^ to the end of the chapter.” He also under¬ 
stood the significance of the ‘Darvaks’—the lower caste people outside 
the ashram—whom Rabindranath brought in to show that God is found 
among the lowly and the do\yn trodden. How much he felt himself as 
one with Panchak is expressed in these words: “Just this morning I 
received a letter from Canon Allnutt at last (after 2 months of waiting) 
and in every line of it I could feel the walls of the closing 

round me again and I know what to expect the moment I reach Delhi 
and in Simla too.” (Sept. 25, 1914) He knew the characters of 
Achalayatan through his own experience and was comforted with the 
thought that his Gurudev who could conceive of Panchak must have 
known him thoroughly. Another favourite drama of his was Raja (The 
King of the Dark Chamber). He always felt a complete identification 
with the queen who was in trouble and was trying to find out peace. 
Acharya Brojendranath Seal called Raja an ‘allegorical drama.’ Andrews 
was furious. He could not understand how somebody could miss the 
human interest in Raja. He emphatically protested: “Not human! 
What does this man mean? No you have drawn wonderful and great 
characters but none greater than this. But it is useless dealing with such 
a criticism. He cannot understand life and movement. That 1 suppose 
is the truth of the matter. His comparison with TOWIW shows also 
the same fact—a lack of dramatic judgement. . . . ‘Not human’! Oh, 
that makes me really angry with him.” (13 November 1914) He gave a 
sure proof of the soundness of his literary understanding when he said 
that to call Tagore lyrical in reference to his dramas was a judgement 
superficial in nature. He fully appreciated the many sidedness of the 
Poet’s mind and creativity. Differing completely from the general trend 
of criticism Andrews held the following opinion “the completion of that 
fullness of your nature is the dramatic and there the creative power is at 
its height in you.” (13 Nov. 1914) With all these one must also know how 
energetically Andrews was reading Rabindranath’s works before the 
public and was giving talks on him. In South and East Africa, in 
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Australia, at the Viceregal lodge in Simla he read Tagore and discussed 
his art. 

From the very first day he became deeply involved in the ashram— 
in teaching, in looking after the boys, in trying to find out new resources 
for the institution. He considered Santiniketan his home and whenever 
he went out for a tour he would express his heart’s desire for the calm 
and quiet of Santiniketan. Every time when he came back from his tours 
he would assure the Poet that he was now‘going to stay in Santiniketan 
permanently. Rabindranath knew this man to the core of his personality. 
He would just laugh and say that a Railway Time Table should be at 
hand to help Andrews. Even a cursory glance at his association with 
Visva Bharati shall take more space than we can afford to spare here. 
I Iis official positions, the fact of his being the Vice-President oi the Visva 
Bharati University, as well as a teacher are poor accounts of his service to 
the ashram. Reminiscences written by different inmates of the ashram 
will give a fuller pic ture of Ashram-Bandhu Andrews. 

In these two kindred souls we find the meeting of the East .and the 
West. In the poem, composed on the occasion of Andrews’ reception at 
Santiniketan Rabindranath received him with the^words: — 

“From the shrine of the West 
You have brought us living water; 

We welcome you, friend 

The East has offered you her garland of love.” 

In 1914 when Rabindranath had gone to spend the summer vacation 
at Ramgarh, at the foot of the Himalayas, Andrews was also with him. 
He could study the Poet’s mind better than any one else. The fast deve¬ 
loping incidents in international politics were stirring the Poet’s mind 
and nobody knows how he came to believe that a great upheaval was 
imminent. Andrews saw for himself how the Poet was passing through 
a period of intense agony. When they came back to Santiniketan the 
Poet wrote certain poems that reflects this agony, poems which the stroke 
of his genius turned into messages of optimism rather than of frustration. 
Andrews said that only the sensitive mind of the Poet could presuppose 
such a disaster. In editing Rabindranath’s ‘Letter’s to a Friend’ Andrews 
had discussed this period of his friendship with the Poet with deep 
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sympathy and understanding. He had explained how and why Rabindra¬ 
nath wrote three of his famous poems at this time—The Boatman, The 
Trumpet, The Oarsmen. 

In 1916 Rabindranath went to Japan and Andrews accompanied him. 
Japan was busy developing its military strength and the philosophy of 
narrow chauvinistic patriotism was its guiding force. Rabindranath 
blamed it with all the impact of his genius and as a result was being 
strongly criticised from all comers though a warm reception was accorded 
to him at first. Andrews saw once again the majestic grandeur of his 
friend’s personality amidst that uncongenial atmosphere. The Poet was 
asked to write a short poem glorifying a deed of violence committed by 
two chiefs of rival clans. Both of them died and the ground had been 
covered with their blood. Rabindranath wrote two lines— 

They hared and fought and killed each other: 

And God in shame covered their blood with His own grass. 

Andrews commented on this incident with these words:—“The 
beauty of the thought was only equalled by its daring. It is his spirit, 
ever new, ever young, ever fresh with the fullness of new life, and tender 
with the wisdom of sorrow, that has continually won my heart and 
quickened my inner spirit.” 

This deep and rich friendship, to be delineated in all its features 
will cover a big volume. Before concluding one cannot help mentioning 
Rabindranath’s reference to Andrews in his great essay ‘The Crisis in 
Civilisation.’ The Poet, who had for the last fifty years of his life worked 
for better understanding between the East and the West, was feeling 
frustrated because power-madness greed and selfishness were crushing all 
other nobler human values. But still he could not lose faith in man. 
There were men like Andrews, who, though very few in number, still 
helped the Poet to retain his faith in man. The sky was covered with 
smoke and fire, cannons were roaring all around, the earth was smacking 
of gun powder but still everything was not lost. In this crisis in civilisa* 
tion Rabindranath retained faith in the future of man because there -in 
the firmament of human history he saw a shining star—and that was 
Andrews. 
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The Deenabandhu Andrews Centenary .Committee was sponsored 
by the Tagore Research Institute in Calcutta in 1969. The Institute 
convened a preparatory meeting which formed a committee with Sri 
Saumyendranath Tagore as president. 

Thirty years have passed since Andrews’ death. India is not the 
same old India for which Andrews worked all his life. It is geographi¬ 
cally truncated though politically fice from British rule. The popula¬ 
tion has grown fast, refugees from the neighbouring state have been conti¬ 
nuously pouring in—and inspite of the massive Five Year Plans the 
younger generation feel frustrated and confused. Political opportunism, 
unprincipled elctoral alliances and infantile disorder in the ranks of the 
leftists have shattered the older values that men like Andrews prized 
much. The concepts of friendship, love and tolerance are now ridiculed 
and ‘Ahimsa’—which was a deep faith with Andrews has now not many 
serious adherents. People, who had the great fortune to work with 
Andrews and to know him intimately, had not written much woith- 
mentioning about him. No body cared to pass on his message to the 
next generation. 

With this perspective in mind the Deenabandhu Andrews Centenary 
Committee proposed to oiganise a series of meetings amongst the workers 
and students. The warm response of the audience was a sort of revela¬ 
tion to the Committee. Small booklets were in great demand and some 
members of the Committee took up the work of writing such booklets 
with zeal. While working on Andrews the Committee realised that 
nothing has actually been done to present Andiews in his real proportions. 
For thirty six years—from 1904 to 1940—the newspapers in India were 
constantly publishing news items statements, letters, articles on him. His 
own statements were always in demand. These supply mines of informa¬ 
tion, which up till now have remained unnoticed and unutilised. So the 
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Committee proposed the formation of a research team which would go 
on working on the history of the life and times of C. F. Andrews. 

The Committee issued a programme which among other things 
included:— 

I. To organise a central meeting on 12th February 1971 in Calcutta. 

2. To publish a short English biography of Deenabandhu Andrews. 

3. To publish a fully detailed biography in Bengali. 4. To publish a 
centenary volume. 5. To publish statements, lectures of and news items 
on Andrews collected from different journals. 6. To request the Govern¬ 
ment to issue a postage stamp on this occasion. 

The representatives of the Committee addressed various meetings 
organised by different schools and colleges and cultural organisations to 
observe the centenary of C. F. Andrews. The Committee heartily co¬ 
operated with these organisations so that more people could effectively 
participate in the centenary celebrations. The Workers’ Education Centre 
in Calcutta organised a seminar on The Role of C. F. Andrews in the 
Indian Labour Movement’, in collaboration with the Centenary Com¬ 
mittee. Meetings were organised by Sreerampore Public Libiary 
(26.12.1970), Baitanik (27.9.1971), Charu Chandra College (12.1.1971), 
Shantipur Puran Parishad (12.12.1970), Women’s Christian College 
(2.2.1971) Phillips, Worker’s Education Centre Unit (3.8.1971), Eastern 
Railway Signal Worshop (6.7.1971). On behalf of the Committee Sri S. 
N. Tagore, Sri Pramathanath Bisi, Dr. Sunitikumar Chatterji, Prof. 
Nirmalchandra Bhattacharya, Rev. I.D.L. Clark, Prof. P. K. Guha and 
Sri Somendranath Bose addressed these meetings. 

On 12th February 1970 the Centenary Celebrations started with a 
long colourful procession in the morning. People of all communities 
aseembled at 4 Elgin Road, the office of the Centenary Committee at 7 
A.M. A life-size portrait of Andrews, specially prepared for the occa¬ 
sion, was placed at the head of the procession. The octogenerian Gandhian 
leader Kaka Kalekar led the procession. The artists of Baitanik sang in 
chorus all through the route. The procession reached the Acharya 
Jagadish Chandra Bose Road cemetery at 8 a.m. where the assemblage 
was addressed by the great Bengali novelist Tarasankar Bandopadhya. 

In afternoon the centenary meeting was held at Mahajad Sadan. It 
was presided over by Acharya J. B. Kripalani. The meeting was inaugU- 




Centenary Meeting at Mahajati 
Sadan, Calcutta on 12th February 
1971. (L. to R.) Acharya J. B. 
Kripalani, Kaka Saheb Kalelkar, 
Sri Silaram Sakseria, Prof. P. C. 
Mohalanobis 






Saumycndranath Tagore, President, Centenary Committee placing a wreath 
on the grave of Deenabandhu Andrews on 5th April 1970 
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rated by Prof. P. C. Mahalanobis. Other speakers were fcaka Saheb 
Kalelkar and Sri S. N. Tagore. A message from the President of India 
Sri Giri was read in the meeting. On 14th February the Centenary Com¬ 
mittee had organised another meeting at the Srce Sikshayatan Hall. 
Prof. Pramathanath Bisi presided over the meeting which was addressed 
by Sri S. N. Tagore, Prof. P. K. Guha, Sri Sitaram Sakseria and Rev. 
S. Lahiri. . 

A letter requesting the appropriate .authorities to issue a postage 
stamp was sent by the Committee on the occasion. The Post and Tele¬ 
graph Department on 12th February 1971, issued a stamp with a portrait 
of Deenabandhu Andrews. 

The Government of West Bengal was approached by the Committee 
for a grant of ten thousand rupees to enable it to work out its pro¬ 
gramme. The Government sanctioned the same amount and we are 
happy to record this act of cooperation. 

In organising this centenary celebration we have received friendly 
cooperation from the following organisations: Calcutta University; Visva 
Bharati University; National Library, Calcutta : Gandhi Smarak 
Sangrahalaya, New Delhi; Nehru Museum, New Delhi; St. Stephen’s 
College, New Delhi; Workers’ Education Centre, Calcutta; Santiniketan 
Ashramik Sangha; Baitanik and Tagore Research Institute, Calcutta. 

Here we publish the address by Tarasankar Bandopadhyaya and 
Acharya J. B. Kripalani and the message from the President of India. 



Rashtrapati Bhavan 
New Delhi-4 
January 28, 1971. 


We arc shortly celebrating the Centenary of Decnabandhu C. F. 
Andrews. Of the many illustrious foreigners who lent steadfast support 
to the cause of Indian independence, the name of C. F. Andrews will 
always be remembered with affection and regard. He was a devoted and 
constant friend and adviser of Mahatma Gandhi in the formative years 
of our national struggle. It is fitting that free India should remember this 
sincere friend with gratitude and pay homage to him which he so rightly 
deserves. 

The ideal which guided C. F. Andrews to throw in his lot with the 
downtrodden Indian people was in keeping with the best tradition of 
Christian philosophy and the highest quality of human fraternity and 
compassion. It was his love and sympathy that earned for him the 
popular title of “Deenabandhu”. 

On the auspicious occasion of the centenary of the birth of this great 
friend of India, let us resolve to imbibe in ourselves the spirit of sincerity, 
service and sacrifice which C. F. Andrews exemplified. I wish the 
Centenary celebrations every success. 


V. V. Giri. 
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fRR^r a® ®fa wafamwOn, faa^, tatfw, a*s? a®rf$OT to aa**® ®fa fcaiar otto 
*q?te a?aic*® caira facaten i ®it rt otr, to aa*»® ®fa aas vffcsci araRa^ER 
fro cwnf®R eirt aMTO 

M ®ta rwicrr ottr alaia we crrr ‘m *r1$tr r^ic® 

areata i ®R?r ? nw w ®ta t ®RRt <ir%ir rtwr* fro ®?aaic® iafaR* aa*- 
a*a*n?r§4 to rtwrs tot *rj ®fc$ a*$® to ^grtr wiTamfciwH i wfaw ‘N*^- 
T-wwca ate r*rr wizf ftRKR RrfroroR aR Maw a^ftro ff®CRR rotr aaw 
Itocr aia rsrotr <sra^r i M ate r^rcr f®fa* ac®c$R tor*, otcrcsr tow, 

C®CR«eR WTSN3 CR*ft I CRt wf®R5®TR 'Q CRTOTR W IOTKW f®fR RRWa RSROTR l RR%TR 

*a®iR fRa® waTRicaa afcffac® rrIto to a^wftn fro fw*g TatRtwa Trot*cr 
Mr aTanuwica tor w’f writer «ir?wi a^«f tatew asforptft afrora 
wrotr i ttfaa fiot^r ^ttr®r ac® Mr alters® tor i <at ste ww tOTc-®R 
a*®^ ae*fl'G Mr to aa**® am® arcRR fa i aafarww-R^sa aM£ wica*fRTOftcw 
«ro fa ^ssr caara’nna faaaiaerto *r* 1^?® far® to M faaaiaale® »£irr 
< f>ta4>Ti? a^zr wrew rtr ®®na v5*a^ fa*RTR faca at wrt ®fa arw r^wr fer rt i ®r, 
caiSia,Ti>«iM aas faaaFOTV.® at Mr wrotr arafaw faRRi aesje i fa^£ cat rr 
faaa Mr to aa**® rtrc® areaRfa i ®RRt Mr r^wItor Mr wfaHaarcwR srcai 
tot wrcrr, M ®1r w^rcr sf*ReaR faare i 

®rR®Rra c Mr ■.aeRfaOTR faaRiRfa ijro to^s i Tw»^ a<w afro;, 
aaa calw a^?r ca ^ito wfifrs ^fW®7 p# cM Mr- ®a^1, 

®fa '5r 9 a cacw carter fRew?^ ’atai&w *j£j^Ta«s Thc^^ic^'S a® *afw® 

toti Mr ataa^f taror^a ®raro ^Tvc® a^w^ ar® towri 
w r aiwI^Rlc® Mr acercsR-'MR toM ®ra®-^5nan?r ^Mr'K® wK^^aa 
ar*a ata%® ?x® MMaai M a;a??p wrt rt r**jcr zr*w%, 

WTRTR 5fR>C® ®T WWfr.Ri CaC51 WRRT RT WTSTTR RTTRRf 8 ^® ®TR®RR%^ Wlfa 

a®w wcRfe aro wir^rr a^a—tat a;a ; wiR7R ^‘ifRCRCi? ats i aca 

®tr®rr^p Ma te® aiMa i...faw»ft faaRT?ft Ma st® MfR. Ma cscsitf 
®trc®r fR 5?»R wIrrrtrtr ac«a ^naiR wTrrw >e®rcn®®TM wt®ca cam® i M ®tr®- 
^ac® rcr at? Ma wiara aaa ala^Rf a^® arRaa^ra^a w 5 ®?^ cac® M, 
®T 5CST ®T R®R|y ft C R R ac<>a t£iw aTR W5TT ^IR CTC® 5TR WIRTF£—fRilWt ROT R^CR 
R1WOT ®WCR RT ! w 

'siiaai rrsot^ wtfR to aa**® f®lR T^otr rt i to aa^® f®fR ®tr®- 
Rialwa rott aia ^r 2 wtrtt 5XR Mr ®ta aaR a^ rIr^ot a 5 ?*® aiRRa^ra^a 
R(»®cr wt® a^afewR i cat anac*it ^5R aj®'^ sirt ^rai*®®ica wIrcrr cr 
afroaOT'O *a*f to ®fa cat RttR^T'Q a*a^ afaaf®*® to aro aTRTRR 
®tr®1crr a^ a^«r toIwwi ®tOT wrfa ^tor wiaTwana »ttT t ®Trcr > ®cr i ®ta 
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sre Kjswf, fro tan^cw m *tto TO5-a*w sfln c?id and tifi 
row '®tri tort to*tj pr feta fetar ^sk 31 k?; ^r to snow « ??$? wrem 
wwt csndT tor??? cdta to**, , ®it® : $r®F® csndr q^knv, *nki *nc?r 'sto TO 
'satnre ww to rosrra cro &m ta jtti 
kfc to rom TOWk mzn*s *a*f TOterc $k 

vp*\ C?* $k kta TO *QW®ICT &«5RrC*RT aC?TT5R TO TOT TO 

*k =TT I fofc wk afeTTO? TOTC*RT TO TOTW TOCTO kfc 'SW^ST WRltaT 

«nwww<i tot aror ^nro < toto<5im *qs tan, k>k toob?t *?$ ca*$ a^? 
stott awft « srok sr^ftort awiY <© awY f?c*R—4 *ra to£ to » 
\j>k awTaw> ^TTm) x ; 5R*n^ «ii<pi*vd> 'Q s?^ i k*>g T^k ^>k ^nsfa^ ^k>k rocn 
s^q? tapn 

a*ro ^M$ 3 s tots *rtaw; tom <®Rr®rok sk^rt 

?tc? ssia^ aror*TORT stfsf TOnrro to? to Tftaw; i a?s w,to totoiri 
to^irt alfeta <«£ srK^fk sta kta> ?csk*n wtaw; tot vfi to 

TOTO* ’$fo C? CTO 5RW TOORT CK3N3 CSF^S? a*SIW TOC? I 
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These days 1 do not accept public engagements. At my &ge, I am 
averse to travelling, having wandered enough in my life. But the insis¬ 
tence of friends, coupled with the fact that 1 would be paying my humble 
tribute to the memory of a dear friend, induced me to consent to be 
present here on this occasion. However, when I gave thought to what I 
shall speak, I was confused. When accepting the invitadon I had thought 
that I would simply oflE-hand add a few more words to the many that are 
being spoken in India these days by high salaried people. These words 
convey no meaning to the listeners and carry no conviction because they 
are not translated in fruitful acdon by those who utter them. 

The question then was what 1 should speak on the occasion, to whom, 
for whom and to what purpose! What message can the life and work 
of Charlie convey to the new generation? The men of my generation in 
India though born in slavery, lived, grew up and worked at a time when 
life was more or less settled. Certain moral values had currency not only 
in India but throughout the civilised world. Even individuals and groups 
who did not act in accordance widi them, through narrow self-interest, 
uncontrolled appetite and passion and violated the recognised moral 
values, did not repudiate them and their validity. They had a healthy 
suspicion that they by their conduct were violating some basic moral 
principles. 

Today, conditions are entirely different. The old values have not 
merely changed, but what was true, good and beautiful in former days 
has now become false, evil and ugly. Dharma has become Adharma and 
Adhakma has become Dharma. Conduct that was then considered as 
decent, desirable and civilised is now suspect. Religion is the opiate of 
the masses. Public conduct, not always of a high order, has now become 
more self-regarding and unashamedly opportunist. This has adversely 
affected individual morals. Social life meant to unite men in fellowship 
and brotherhood is now considered undesirable. The effort is to accen¬ 
tuate differences and create hatred among individuals and classes. This 
is considered the only way to bring about, through a violent revolution. 
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a state of chaos, which will usher in the revolution necessary for the 
peace and prosperity of the nations and humanity at large! It is seriously 
held that only “Satan” can exorcise “Satan”. This has made the func¬ 
tioning of the ordinary citizen not only difficult but dangerous. In your 
city and IState mothers have told me that they anxiously wait for the 
safe return of their wards from schools and colleges. In terror wives 
await the safe return of their husbands from their offices and places 
of work. 

The statues and portraits, not only of respected national leaders, 
who fought the glorious fight for freedom, but also those of sages and 
literary geniuses are destroyed. Their books are burnt. There is little 
respect for parents, elders and teachers. Colleges and schools remain 
closed for weeks and months together. In some instances teachers and 
heads of the Universities have been murdered. There seems to be no 
law in the land. Those who are expected to protect the common citizen, 
the Police, have been immobilised. Today they themselves need protec¬ 
tion. They sometimes, as is natural, retaliate with brutality. This has 
made confusion worse confounded. 

It may be that only a few indulge in the acts of wanton and sense¬ 
less destruction and cruelty ; but they hold society at ransom, by creating 
terror in the hearts of innocent citizens peacefully going about their 
business. The authorities, who should protect the common citizens have 
ceased to perform the primary function of affording safety to the innocent 
and have almost completely abrogated their function. Yet they want 
to retain power and the many privileges which go along with it! 

In such an atmosphere what lesson can the life and work of Andrews 
have for the growing generation? He was a man of peace. He consider¬ 
ed humanity as one family and all men as brothers. He not only for¬ 
gave his opponents (enemies he had none), but also loved them. He 
was a man of God. 

It is not only at the present times that the values for which Andrews 
stood have been violated, though perhaps not in the fashion that they 
are done these days. Nevertheless what message could a Prophet or a 
reformer have for humanity? He cannot stand for untruth, for hatred and 
violence. The question is only to be posed and the answer should be 
obvious. There is enough of untruth and hatred in the world for the 
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reformer to add to it. He can only re-emphasise truth, concord, love 
and fair play. These may be virtues as old as the hills; but old as they 
are they are ever new. They will remain so as long as humanity needs 
them. They make organised social life possible. Man is not an anipaal. He 
attains to his full manhood only -in society. His goodness and virtue 
can be exercised only in organised society. If he abrogates social values 
man will be as good as an animal; nay worse, for the latter whatever 
their violence do not kill members of their own species! Their instinct 
is more valuable to their kind than man's intelligence, considered as his 
distinctive mark! The reformers and prophets therefore do not arise 
among man ‘to destroy the law’ but to fulfill it. The law can be truly 
fulfilled only when its scope is widened and deepend. Andrews’ life and 
work is an illustration of this. 

He was born this day a hundred years back, in a middle class devout 
Christian family in the northern seaport of England, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
He was the fourth child in the large family of twelve. Throughout his 
life Andrews preserved a deep affection for his mother who wielded great 
influence over him during his childhood. Some fifty years later he 
wrote, “after the loss of the family fortunes, through the deceit and 
treachery of a family friend, my parents gathered their children around 
them and in the Christian spirit prayed for the forgiveness of the person 
who did not know what he had clone!'’ The poverty the family was 
plunged in was considered by Andrews in after years as a blessing in 
disguise. He says, “It tightened the bonds of love and united the mem¬ 
bers of the family in a manner that would not have been otherwise 
possible. We learnt among ourselves to give place to one another in 
little thin gs, and to find out true pleasure in personal affections rather 

than in external possessions. Mother was absolutely untiring all 

day long and as we watched her pure unselfishness, it made us ashamed 
to be mean and grasping, or to act in self-indulgent ways”. Andrews 
was thus brought up in the hard school of poverty. 

In 1877 his family moved to Birmingham where his father became 
a Minister of the Catholic Apostolic Church. His father first wanted 
his son to replace him in the Ministry, but he afterwards resigned himself 
to the will of God who ordained Andrews as a humanitarian and social 
servant par excellence. His father was a man of sterling character and 
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to a great extent guided him in his life and work. He inculcated in him 
three cardinal virtues; a deep inner life of prayer, love of nature and 
concern for the poor. These gave great strength to Andrews in his 
later years. 

It is recorded that about a month before Andrews entered Cam¬ 
bridge in the year 1890, he underwent a spiritual experience, peculiarly 
his own, which left its lasting mark on him. In his book “What I Owe 
to Christ” written forty years later, he has indicated that this experience 
was a turning point in his spiritual life and one which transformed his 
outlook. He felt that he had come face to face with Christ and that 
henceforth, his life had been consecrated to the Lord who became his 
sole guiding force. He became for Andrews “a living Christ”, and “all 
his deepest thoughts were coloured with this vision”. The Geeta says 
in whatever form people approach Me, I confirm their faith therein. 
However, Andrews did not rest content with his illumination. He wanted 
to share with others this experience and its joy. He started thereafter 
befriending and helping the poor so far as he could. 

At Cambridge Andrews was a brilliant and hard-working student. 
At the end of three years when he got a first class in the Classical Tripos 
and two years later a distinction in Theology, his success amazed him 
more than others. Through the influence of his friends and admirers, 
chiefly Bishop Westcott of Durham, he was drawn into the work of the 
Christian Social Union, which during those days thought about the possi¬ 
bilities of applying the Christian gospel to the social and economic prob¬ 
lems of the day. Inspired by this high ideal, Andrews published in 1896, 
his book ‘The Relation of Christianity to the Conflict Between Capital 
and Labour’. 

His interest in the amelioration of the condition of the poor was not 
merely academic or sentimental. It had deeper roots. He put it in practice 
and spent his spare time in the Mission House run by his college in 
Alworth, one of the poorest areas of South London. He joined the 
permanent staff of the Mission. People of all sorts—sick and cripple, 
poor and destitute, young and old—packed into his small house and it was 
joy for Andrews to look to their needs and listen to their tales of woe. 
His one aim was to remove the main causes of poverty. He would not 
mind irritating people or facing resentment if it was meant to help the 
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poor. He worked so hard at his self-appointed mission that he became 
seriously ill and had to take rest for some time. After his health was 
restored he returned to Cambridge and became the Fellow and Chaplain 
of his old College. His friend and guide Basil Westcott—son of Bishop 
Westcott had since come to India as a Missionary and was in the teaching 
Staff of St. Stephen’s College. He died in Delhi in 1900. 

When news of Basil Westcott’s death reached Andrews, he decided 
to come to India. His life in India may be reckoned in three clearly 
demarcated periods: 1904 to the end of World War I, he devoted him¬ 
self studying India and its myriad problems. During this period he 
made many valuable connections with Indians which later became an 
asset in his work in this country. From 1919 onwards he found himself 
into the vortex of the national struggle and the problems of social reform. 
After 1935 he was on account of his declining health a little less active in 
the public: life of India. But he readily responded to the call of every 
good cause. 

Immediately after his arrival in India in the month of April, 1904, 
Andrews got admirted to the Cambridge Brotherhood and worked as 
Professor in the St. Stephen’s College. The subject that he chose to teach 
was English Literature. His students soon found that he was a man of 
wide interests. He introduced them to the liberal and progressive thoughts 
and ideas in the English literary history. He also urged them to examine 
their own inherited social system in the light of the ideas of freedom, 
equality and brotherhood. He was always careful to emphasise that 
nothing positive could be achieved by blindly imitating the West. The 
process of ‘nation-building’ must grow within India, taking into account 
the country’s rich social and cultural heritage, rejecting at the same time 
what was obsolete and retrograde. Whether in the class room or the 
playground, Andrews’ warm sympathy endeared him to all his students. 

One of his colleagues in the St. Stephen’s College was Sushil Rudra. 
He was the closest friend of Basil Westcott. Andrews came to have 
cordial relations with him. Very soon both started living together and 
Andrews came to be looked upon as a member of the family. It was 
Rudra who introduced him to Indian life and thought and influenced 
him in a way that he remembered throughout his life with a sense of 
gratitude, “Such a close friend as Sushil Rudra”, he later wrote, “is very 
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rarely given in this life to any man. Sushil himself was able to bring 
me into close contact with all that young India was thinking and also to 
inspire me with his own ardent devotion to his country. He was a patriot 
in no ordinary sense of the term”. Association with Rudra and contact 
with other Indians and above all an objective study of the Indian situation 
led to the shaping of the rebel in him along with the devotee that he 
already was. When the post of the Principal of the college fell vacant, 
he was invited to occupy it though he was not the seniormost member 
of the staff. He declined the offer and wanted the post to be given to 
Rudra. This was done. Never in the history of this or any other missionary 
institution in India was an Indian taken though a Christian was appointed 
as Principal of a college. 

The proud and imperious manner in which Englishmen behaved in 
India and their contempt for everything Indian excited deep resentment 
among the Indian people. In September 1906 a letter from a ‘Saheb’ to 
an English owned newspaper in I^ahore, condemning the whole Indian 
national movement “as the work of a few malcontents no better than ill- 
disciplined schoolboys”, evoked an indignant yet sober reply from 
Andrews who unequivocally condemned these remarks as unfounded and 
cruel. This drew the eyes of Indians and Englishmen alike. Within a 
few months of this incident, he visited the annual Congress Session at 
Calcutta. He came in contact with the leading Indian national leaders. 
He came to enjoy the confidence of men like Lajpatrai, Ramanand 
Chatterjee, Tej Bahadur Sapru and above all. Gopal Krishna Gokhale. 

Andrews’ sense of rebellion against, the injustice and humiliation of 
the Indian people at the hands of his own countrymen brought him in 
touch with Tagore whom he first met in England in 1912. This even¬ 
tually led him to Gandhiji. Frequent meetings with the poet turned into 
a life-long friendship between the two and in the course of time Shanti- 
niketan became his permanent headquarters where as he said his soul 
derived spiritual satisfaction. He called Tagore his Guru and himself 
his disciple. The poet on his part showered on him his care and love. 
Andrews’ worldwide sympathies and spiritual yearnings had made him 
a homeless wanderer. About the time the first World War broke in 
Europe, he was convalescing in Shantiniketan after an acute attack of 
cholera. He was nursed back to health by the poet. This for Andrews 
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was an act of overwhelming kindness and he remembered it ever after. 
It is difficult to assess the deep influence of Tagore and Gandhiji on 
Andrews. The former instilled in him the love for solitude and peace 
and the joy of life and the latter inspired action and strenuous personal 
involvement in the suffering of the poor. 

Andrews for some time had followed with deep interest the unique 
Satyagraha struggle initiated by Gandhiji to save the dwindling rights of 
the Indian citizens settled in South Africa.- When in November 1913, 
Gandhiji started his historic “March to Transvaal”, Gokhale toured India 
for mobilising public opinion. He collected funds to help the Satyagrahis. 
When one morning in late 1913 Andrews came to meet Gokhale in Delhi, 
the latter explained to him about the nature of indenture labour and what 
it meant in terms of exploitation, slavery, injustice, immorality, suffering 
and the high rate of suicide through despair. Gokhale implored him 
to fight to end the evil system in the name of God and humanity. Andrews 
made his decision then and there. He had already resigned his professor¬ 
ship in the college for joining Shantiniketan and now staked all for this 
cause. As Andrews left the room, Gokhale was heard murmuring, “God 
has sent me the man I needed. Now the work will be done, though I 
shall not see the end of it; for the hand of death—as I know well—is 
already upon me”. 

Andrews’ association with Gandhiji began in 1914 in South Africa 
and it was the beginning of a remarkable friendship which grew with 
years. Andrews had gone there at the behest of Gokhale to help the 
work already undertaken by Gandhiji. On his arrival there, he touched 
Gandhiji’s feet in the traditional Indian style. This shocked the white 
community there. He did not care for this adverse opinion he had 
created in their minds. Andrews was deeply impressed by Gandhiji’s 
ideals of truth and Ahimsa. At the Phoenix Ashram when he witnessed 
the quiet determination coupled with the utter humility of the Satya¬ 
grahis, he realised Gandhiji’s capacity to evoke devotion and self-sacrifice 
among those who worked with and under him and the potentiality of 
non-violent passive resistance. This to him was almost a religious revela¬ 
tion. His work for the amelioration of the indentured labour there drew 
the remark from Gandhiji, “Mr. Andrews does not have the power of a 
government in his hands; but he has greater power than that; the 
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solemn voice of his grief-stricken soul”. Andrews did not fail to acknow¬ 
ledge his debt to the Mahatma for showing him the way how Christ’s 
teaching in the Sermon on the Mount could be applied to day-to-day 
problems. “Mahatma Gandhi has taught me” said he, “more than any 
other living person, to face up to the true significance of the Sermon on 
the Mount—not as an unpractical ideal, but as the most practical of all 
methods of overcoming evil in this world.” 

The work for indenture labour took Andrews to the island of Fiji in 
the Pacific. Regardless of any consideration for his own physical comforts 
and even risking his life, he brought to light the horrible conditions 
prevailing and above all the moral issues involved in this system. Even 
the Indian community there at times suspected his motives, but its mem¬ 
bers soon came to recognise their error. They conferred upon him the 
title—Deenabandhu—friend of the poor. He was instrumental in bring¬ 
ing indenture to an end during his two visits to the island, first in 1915 
and then in 1917. 

A close look at the life of this unique Christian will convince the 
observer that he walked the way of Christ and was one of his faithful 
aposdes. When he first arrived in India, he was not without the inherited 
attitudes and prejudices of a middle class Englishman impressed by the 
grandeur of the British Empire and the rightness of British rule in India— 
but as he came in closer contact with Indians, the realisation dawned 
upon him that despite its short-term advantages, the British rule in India 
would ultimately lead to ruin of both India and Britain. Coming in 
contact with Tagore and Gandhiji he realised the full moral and spiritual 
import of the teachings of Chirst. He wrote in 1932, “After nearly thirty 
years of my life spent in the East, certain great facts in my own religious 
thinking stood out in the foreground. By far the greatest of these is this 
that Christ had become no less central but more central and universal not 
less divine to me, but more so, because more universally human. I can 
see him as the pattern of all that is best in Asia as well as in Europe.” 
His own faith in the living presence of Christ made him sceptical of all 
ecclesiastical creeds, dogmas and ceremonials. This was one reason why 
he had often been dubbed as a heretic and looked upon with suspicion by 
his own white co-religionists. But his faith never wavered and he remained 
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steadfast to the ideals he had scrupulously set before himself while still 
in the prime of life. 

Stories and anecdotes can be multiplied to illustrate Andrews’ abid¬ 
ing faith in Christ and the Gospel. While once in South Africa, when a 
student asked him, as to why must he always drag Christ in everything 
and could not leave HIM out of it, he calmly replied, "I could no more 
leave HIM out of things than I could stop breathing”. It is both interest¬ 
ing and significant that it was a non-Chris.tian who addressed him as 


“Christ’s Faithful Apostle”. It was again a non-Christian who requested 
him to write a life of Christ as in his opinion he was the only man who 


could write this book for he had lived like Him all those thirty years. 
Andrews’ life and work show that there is no difference in the essen¬ 


tial doctrines of the great religions of the world. Rather coming in con¬ 
tact with other religions confirms only ones’ faith in one’s religion. This 
obviates the necessity for proselytising. Gandhiji studied Christianity and 
coming in contact with the best minds of the faith became a more ardent 
and confirmed Hindu: Whenever he was in difficulty, he turned to the 
Bhagwad Gita and he always found the consolation he needed. Likewise, 
coming into contact with the best minds of the Hindus, Charlie became 
a more confirmed Christian, with his faith in Christ and his teachings 
evergrowing. This shows that in order to realise the truth one need not 
abandon his own religion and be converted to some other faith. The neces¬ 
sity is for everybody to follow faithfully the basic teachings of his own 
scriptures, for the Muslim to be a true Muvslim, for the Christian to be 
a true Christian, for the Buddhist to be a true Buddhist, for the Hindu 
to be a true Hindu and so on. If this attitude of mind is adopted, there 
will be no religious strife in the world which has darkened the pages of 
human history throughout the ages. This is the way we Indians have 
to learn even today if there is to be communal peace in India. 

It may be asked and quite pertinently as to what India owes to 
Andrews. The answer can be given in various ways but it can, however, be 
confidently asserted that he was one of the rare foreigners belonging to 
the white ruling race who thought it was his mission to awaken the West 
to India’s inherent greatness. He tried to be a bridge between the East 
and the West. This did not prevent him from urging upon the Indians 
the necessity to drive away their most glaring defects and failures. 
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Nothing troubled him more than the existence of untouchability among 
the Hindus. It was in contradiction to his humanist creed that all men 
are brothers and there is no “Jew or Gentile”, “circumcised or uncircum- 
cised”., That he took part in our struggle for freedom and wrote and 
talked incessantly to further its cause and wished a brighter future for 
India is enough for him to find an honourable place in the history of our 
Indian Independence Movement. What is more significant is that his 
whole time in India was spent in the service of the poor and the down¬ 
trodden not for any material reward, but in the belief that he was only 
serving the cause of righteousness and his Master who for him was the 
embodiment of that virtue. 

The secret of Andrews’ universal appeal was that he combined the 
piety of a devout Christian with the intellect of a modern scholar con¬ 
cerned with the crucial problems of his times. In Modern India as we 
see it today, he would have been as great a misfit as are his guru Rabindra 
Nath Tagore and his friend Gandhiji.* 


* Presidential Address at the Deenabandhu Andrews Centenary Celebration held at 
Mahajati Sadan Calcutta on 12 February 1971. 
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CHARLES FREER ANDREWS 




CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION 

ADDRESS 


Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor and Friends, 

You will pardon me to-day if I speak chiefly to those who are 
students ; for my whole life has been spent in the student world, among 
the young, and I have a deep love for them which seeks to find its 
utterance at a time like this in the hope that some word of mine may 
cling to their memories long after Convocation Day is over. For the same 
reason, also, what I write will be direct and simple. Need I add that this 
deep love for Bengal and its students had its origin in my own revered 
teacher, Gurudeva Rabindranath Tagore? Never has any one had such 
a friend and guide as he has been to me! 

So let me take, as my main theme, the phrase that Professor White- 
head has set in the forefront of his book, called Science and the Modern 
World. He has dedicated it thus: “To my colleagues , past and present, 
whose friendship is inspiration.” 

“Whose friendship is inspiration!” It is concerning the transforming 
power of friendship, between teacher and taught, and also between 
students themselves, that I wish to speak. For that ‘Friendship’ as White- 
head rightly says, ‘is inspiration’. 

Let me venture to show you out of my own lifelong personal experi¬ 
ence, both as a student and as a teacher, the supreme truth of those 
words—how the very best scientific and literary work requires this back¬ 
ground of friendship for its highest fulfilment; how the student, or the 
teacher, who has never made a friend, has lost the one pearl of great price 
which the University has to offer: how the basis of all sound learning 
in human affairs is laid in fellowship and friendship. 

When I look back on my own undergraduate days at Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, the one permanent and abiding thing that made all 
the difference to me, was the profound reverence I had for my Tutor, 
Charles Hermann Prior. He let me enter into his own inner life and 
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shared his deepest thoughts with me. His friendship was my inspiration. 
He was one of those pure in heart who see God: and so he taught me not 
only the Hebrew of the Bible, but also to look steadily into that unseen 
world where his own mind had found its rest. 

Along with him, was one who became our President, Sir George 
Gabriel Stokes, the greatest man of science in his own generation, whom 
men like Lord Kelvin used to call their Master. He was completely un¬ 
selfish, and would give to his'pupils freely his own most fruitful thoughts, 
in order that they might get the world’s praise rather than himself. The 
undergraduates used to call him “the Angel Gabriel”, because in his old 
age his face was almost heavenly to look at. He was so accessible that 
even when he was long past eighty, he would welcome me into his own 
home, and encourage me to come and sit with him in order to learn 
something of his spirit. 

Then, last of all, there was Edward Granville Browne—‘Persian 
Browne’, we used to call him—who at that time had just become world- 
famous in literary circles through his book, A Year among the Persians. 
So brilliant was he as a linguist that I have heard him carry on four 
conversations at once at the High Table in four different languages with 
perfect ease and without a pause for a word. His room in College, in the 
Ivy Court, used to be our rendezvous, late into the night, while he told 
us about the East. The debt I owe to his friendship can never be 
repaid. He turned my face towards India and made the Eastern world 
a living reality to me. No one in Cambridge understood the Spirit of 
Islam as he did. The admiration, at its highest point, that I have always 
retained for the Muslim Faith, had its early beginning in my friendship 
with this profound Arabic and Persian scholar. 

So I could go on, one by one, to describe my teachers. They were 
not merely known to us in the lecture theatre. They lived with us and 
shared our lives. What, in ancient India, I have read concerning the 
great teachers of those early days in the forest asrams, was true in its own 
degree of these teachers of ours at Cambridge. Their friendship was our 
own inspiration. 

May I dare to tell one other story—not of a teacher this time, but of 
a fellow student. Basil Westcott, the youngest brother of Bishop Westcott 
of Calcutta, and the son of old Bishop Westcott of Durham, was my 
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dearest college friend. He was at Trinity and I was at Pembroke: but 
we lived in each other’s rooms and used to have our meals together and 
thus met every day. This one friendship with Basil Westcott meant 
most of all to me in College days. We shared our thoughts and aspira¬ 
tions ; we talked over together our life purposes, and were one in mind 
and heart. 

When Basil Westcott had taken his degree, he went out to 
St. Stephen’s College, Delhi as a teacher, an,d while he was there he be¬ 
came the closest friend of Susil Kumar Rudra, who was then Vice- 
Principal. Basil used to write to me every week about the College, and 
in this way I first got to know his friend Susil. Then he himself died a 
very noble death : for while he was nursing a sick patient he caught the 
dread infection of cholera, and thus passed away. The whole student 
world of Delhi mourned his loss. 

As soon as the news came of Basil’s death, I knew that the call had 
come at last to go our to India in order to take his place. Susil Rudra 
welcomed me at once as the friend of his own friend, and thus we were 
brought close to one another from the very start. When later, as the 
years went on, our mutual affection grew deeper, I caught from Susil the 
flame of his own burning love for his mother country, India. For love 
of country was the deepest passion of his life. 

Susil had received his education and taken a high degree at Calcutta 
University late in the seventies of last century. He was much older than 
I was, and I held him in the highest regard for his sheer goodness. He 
told me how at one time, in his undergraduate days, he had nearly lost 
his faith and thrown over religion altogether : but Father Brown, of the 
Oxford Mission, in Cornwallis Street, had wonderfully befriended him 
and had saved him from such a great disaster. The daily life of prayer, 
which the Oxford Brothers led, had restored his own firm belief in God. 
and this bedrock faith had gradually become the deepest thing in all his 
life. It had kept his heart and soul pure as nothing else could do. 

There was a quiet dignity about Susil Rudra which never left him 
for a moment. It gained for him in Delhi the playful name of the 
'Burra Sahib’: but a gentler, humbler, kinder soul never existed. He was 
my own principal for nearly ten years, and it was a supreme joy to me 
to work under him. Then, at last, in 1913. he gave me up, without a 
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single word of rebuke or hesitation, so that 1 might go to Santiniketan, 
which has been my loved home ever since. How can I possibly tell all 
that I have learnt there under our Gurudeva! 

Let me go back once more to make my meaning clear. If this price¬ 
less boon of friendship had not been so bountifully given me in my own 
early College days, if I had not then learnt what may be truly called the 
art of friendship, I should never have been able to make friends so easily 
m Santiniketan itself when .1 went there from the Punjab. One step 
led on to another. 

What I actually found at Santiniketan when I lived there was the 
old Cambridge atmosphere all over again—that close touch between the 
teachers and the students, those small groups and friendships formed 
between the students themselves, which is the noblest avenue of learning. 
Above all, we had in our Gurudeva an ideal teacher, whom we all could 
love and reverence. Thus we had our own education set in perfect 
surroundings. Both the teachers and the students lived together and 
learnt together. Friendship, to quote Dr. Whitehead once more, was 
inspiration. 

The question now arises—and I confess at once it is very difficult to 
answer: Can these ideal conditions still continue between pupil and 
teachers, and also among fellow students in a vast modern city such as 
Calcutta, when simple friendly intercourse is hampered and restricted on 
every side by the crowd? 

I would answer tentatively that it is still possible in rare cases, even 
here in crowded Calcutta ; for I have actually seen it, in one instance at 
least, in the very place where we are gathered to-day ; and I would like 
to bear witness to what I saw. 

During the Flood Relief of North Bengal, many years ago, I used to 
come, very early in the morning, by train from Bolpur in order to take 
instructions from Acharya Prafulla Chandra Ray who along with Satis 
Chandra Das Gupta was in charge of the flood relief operations. I would 
then go on from him to Sealdah Station. It was easy for me to notice 
on these occasions, how, in his own Science Buildings, he used to, live the 
life of a true scholar such as India knew and loved of old. For he was 
clearly in every way the friend of his pupils, sharing with them every¬ 
thing he had, including his own expert scientific knowledge. He would 
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give them all the credit. It reminded me of Sir George Gabriel Stokes at 
Cambridge over again. His students were his friends, and he was their 
guru : and if the noble word of my own scripture is true—“Greater love 
hath no man than this that a man lay down his life for his friends”— 
then it was true of him: for he was literally ready to lay down even life 
itself for those who were his pupils and whom he called his friends. 

Again and again, 1 used to meet him during those days whenever I 
went to the flooded areas at Santahar, Potisar and Atrai, and what I saw 
of him was always the same. He lived a life of great austerity and sacri¬ 
ficed all for the great work he had undertaken, building up the science 
side of the University in that important area of practical Chemistry which 
had been entrusted to him. No wonder the students themselves flocked 
to him in order to undertake the work of relief of human suffering in 
North Bengal, when he himself gave them the stirring call. For they 
knew that there was nothing which he would invite them to undertake 
that he was not ready first of all to do himself. 

I have taken this example, because it is still living and fresh within 
my own memory, and it came directly into my own life experience. It 
showed to me how the very greatest difficulties of a modem city life, like 
that of Calcutta, could be overcome, if only the human spirit were wholly 
dedicated to the task. 

At this point, 1 would also record my strong conviction that Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee, one of the outstanding Vice-Chancellors of recent times, 
had the genius to see that in the higher branches of research these ideal 
conditions between teachers and taught could be repeated in this Univer¬ 
sity, at least among the most brilliant students. For he determined to 
make Calcutta not merely an examining centre, where thousands of stu¬ 
dents should sit for examinations, but a teaching University, where studies 
might be carried on in the higher branches of learning. In this way, it 
would prove a benefit, not only to India, but to all mankind. With such 
an object in view, one after other, new Chairs were founded and lecturers 
appointed in subjects which should keep India in close touch with the 
most advanced thought of the day. Here, the classes were necessarily, 
small, and the contact with advanced students thus became happily all 
the more close. The task of providing funds for this great enterprise was 
colossal and none but a giant in strength and determination would have 
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attempted it: but his own generosity stimulated others and in this manner 
very notable additions to the higher life of the University were brought 
about by his magnificent effort. 

Here, also, under Sir Asutosh’s wise direction, in the conduct of this 
higher research work, whether in literature, philosophy, or science, 
Calcutta University has refused to be provincial. It has chosen its teachers 
from every part of India, and also from other lands: for human knowledge 
knows no local boundaries. .The word ‘University’ itself implies this, and 
so now you are rightly proud to have had here on your staff not merely 
scholars from your own country of highest repute, but also such brilliant 
men as the Nobel Prize Winner, Prof. C. V. Raman, and the Oxford 
Professor of Eastern Religion and Ethics, Professor Radliakrishnun, both 
of whom have been invited to come to Calcutta from the South. Indeed, 
more and more it may truly be said, that although this city has teased 
to be the political capital of India, it remains, and is likely to remain, for 
generations to come, the intellectual capital and centre of the whole 
country. That, after all, is the greatest distinction which can be given 
to Bengal—to be the beacon light of learning to the whole Eastern world. 

Let me give you one further piece of news which shows how know¬ 
ledge is universal and overleaps all boundaries. A little more than a year 
ago, I was in Australia, and pleaded with some success before the Vice- 
Chancellor and Senate of Sydney University that their rapidly rising 
School of Oriental Studies should have its own close contact with India 
as well as with China and Japan ; and now I have a good hope that this 
will shortly come to pass. Furthermore, in Czechoslovakia, steps have 
quite recently been taken to institute a lectureship in the Bengali 
Language at Prague, which is one of the most ancient seats of learning 
m Central Europe. A Bengali from Calcutta University has already 
been appointed. 

This leads me on directly to another aspect of your University life, 
about which I would wish to offer you my warmest congratulations. For 
you are, I believe, the first University in British India to break through 
the unwholesome tradition of making a foreign language the medium of 
instruction instead of the mother tongue. You have brought back your 
own beautiful language into its true and rightful place. Indeed, I acknow¬ 
ledge with a certain sense of shame your own kindly indulgence towards 






With his family (Andrews standing on the extreme left) 


MY FATHER 


I have never known 
a more unworldly man 
Than he was - one to 
whom the outward, 
ninrerial things of earth¬ 
ly existence meant so 
little. lie took no 
Thought of food and rai¬ 
ment, as inv mother had 
the greatest diflic ulty at 
times to keej> the- household going and to make both ends meet. ... In 
later years, he used to give us one simple, practical lesson on tcligion 
which to him was worth everything else put together. It was this: that 
if our conscience e\ei told us clearly, at any time that a certain path was 
right, then we were to take that path inspite ol all consequences . . . I le 
was an almost perfect teacher lor those' ol his own children who had 
keen imaginative powers. For he had kept unsullied and pure within 
himsell the simple childlike mind ol wonder and admiration, lie had 
always an interest in tiny insignificant details that ordinary people pass 
bv without notice. In addition to this, he had ientitled the impulsive 
buoyancy of youth, which made it no conscious eflort on his part to be 
young with us while he was giving us instruction. We used to think of 
him as one of ourselves rather than as a grown up man. In his large 
family ol children he was the eldest child ol us all, sharing our games 
with us as well as our lesson books. . . 1 le treated all men alike with 
a simple trust in human goodness. < 



Father, John Fctwin Andrews 


* From 'What I Owe to C'lnNl.’ 
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Mother Mary Charlotte Andrews 


MY MOTHER 


I had so often won¬ 
dered what it was that 
had made me hue India 
with such an intense 
love. As I told von, it 
did not come imme¬ 
diately to me. as it did 
to Willie. It had to 
pierce its wav through a 
proud and biased spirit. 
It was mv first friendship with Susil that broke that down : hut that does 
not explain everything: and in this quiet time of peaceful thought with 
the beau tv of mv dearest mother's life before me. I tan see now what a 
unique part her love and devotion played in quickening mv love lor India 
bet.self. I was so constantly being reminded of all that 1 saw and lead 
and learnt about Indian motherhood bv what I knew of mv >wn mother. 
Her character among English woman in this respect was exceptional. 
She had the passion of exclusive sell-sac rilice and devotion lor her hus¬ 
band and her children. . . . 

What I am trying to express is this that J have been able so easily 
to leap to the recognition of Indian devotion (when the barrier of pride 
was removed) because it is so like mv mother’s. It is true that all the 
world over, mothers love their children and their homes : but there was a 
peculiar colour, and beauty and radiance about this in mv mother’s case 
and that beauty and radiance I find more and more in India. It has made 
India mv home in a peculiar wav. And the death of my mother will 
make India more mv home, not less ; it will make me find her in Indian 
homes.* 


‘ 1mo.ii a liMioi wiiiu-ii in Kahindi.inai 


27 |anu irv. I‘1H 



SWAM! SRADDIIANANDA 



There arc rvvo kinds 
of human temperament, 
either ol which has its 
own peculiar function. 
They mav he called the 
at istocratic and the 
democratic types. The 
former has a notable 


part to play in the world and should newer he condemned 01 contradicted, 
il it is by nature horn in a man. as in the notable inst nice of Raja Ram- 
mohan Roy who was a kinn among men hv his veiv nature. But Swamiji. 
. . . was demrocratic hv nature. lie was always in his hearing, like a 
simple ordinary man among his fellow men. Ilis use ol the word ‘brother’ 
w hen speaking, cither to one ol the depressed classes, or to some learned 
pundit, was in no sense formal. All the world was ‘brother’ and ‘sister’ 
to him and the depressed classes were* nearest all to his heart.* 


Aujjiim 9. 1928, Young India 




SUSIL RUDRA 



Not many people know that we owe 
C. F. Andrews to Principal Rudra 

- Mahatma Gandhi 


1 owe to Susil Rudra what 
I owe to no one else in all the 
world a friendship that has 
made India from the very 
first not a strange land, hut 
a familial countiv. As every¬ 
one in Delhi knows, we were 
nearer to one another even 


than brothers. ITis home was mv home and his children were mv chil 
dren. I saw India poor the first day I tame to Delhi through his eves, 
and he gave me a true vision. 

I owe something far deeper still in the transformation of my own 
religious laith. For mv mind which has been obsessed with narrow dogmas 


giadually widened and broadened in the sunshine ol his love and mv 
inner nature gained a new friend. The inner eh mge was constructive 
and not destructive. For I learnt from mv friend to understand what 
Christ is to the heart of man in new and living wavs. . . . This trans¬ 
formation ol my Christian laith into a more living reality I regard as 
the greatest gilt which Susil Rudra’s friendship brought into my own 
charac ter and nature. 

Principal Rudra has belonged to the larger lile of India, just as 
Dr. Arnold ol Rugby belonged to the larger life of England. Amid all 
cross currents of racial passion and personal bitterness and party strife 
his own lile has remained pure and true. ... He has fullv followed 
Christ, his Master, who loved to himself the son of man. 41 


' l'.aslci 102 V mi. nt the |oir n:il ol St. Stephen' 1 * College. 
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me in allowing me to use my own English to-day as the medium of this 
address, while only last year the precedent was established whereby, the 
Poet, our Gurudeva, gave to you in his own matchless Bengali the thoughts 
he had to offer. In my own case, if I must confess it, the simplg*jjqith 
is this, that like most Englishmen I am very bad at languages and 'cameN 
so late to Bengal that I found myself too'pld to learn. Also my whole 
life since then has been far too fully occupied to enable me to sit down 
quietly and learn both to speak and read Bengali as I ought to have done. 

But while I have been discussing these things which are so close to 
my own heart, I have not forgotten for a moment the great bulk of the 
students of the University who are unable to go on up to the standard of 
research work in the higher branches of study, but have to leave 1 the 
University in order to gam a livelihood at a comparatively early age. How 
are they to get something at least of that ideal relationship with their 
teachers aiid fellow-students about which 1 have spoken? Crowded as the 
Colleges are in the very centre of this great city, with noisy traffic around 
them all day long, with teachers who live at a distance and come in each 
day for their work and go out again when it is over—how under these 
conditions, can you really expect to obtain the best that a University is 
able to offer? 

Frankly, it is well-nigh impossible except under rare conditions such 
as I have already mentioned. One consideration has often weighed with 
me as it has no doubt weighed with you also. I have wondered whether 
you have not got to be far-sighted enough, while there is yet time, to 
move some at least of your residential Colleges out to the suburban area 
of Calcutta, into less crowded quarters ; whether you may not use the 
modern conveniences of rapid transport in order to get over a part of the 
supreme difficulty of these vast numbers of city students. 

The Christian College, Madras, which Dr. Miller founded, has recent¬ 
ly made the plunge and moved outside Madras. This has already met, 
so I hear, with success. Those who know Thambaram, where the new 
College has been built, speak about it as a great improvement on the old 
site in the centre of the City. Motor transport has solved the problem 
over there. Might it not solve a part of the problem here? At least with 
some Colleges the experiment might be well worth trying. 
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Yet, while offering this suggestion, I freely acknowledge that the 
question of congestion in a huge city is much more difficult to solve in 
Calcutta than in Madras. For the population and crowded area are both 
vag£gj^* Indeed, it may well be found that just as in the case of New 
drk, Tokyo, or London, a University with Colleges at the centre of the 
city is inevitable owing to the peculiar character of our modern 
civilisation. 

Taking, therefore, things as we find them—Colleges overcrowded, 
staffs overworked, boarding houses overflowing—what can be done to 
prevent mere mass production of University degrees? 

Every member of the Senate of this University must have been 
troubled, as I have been, by this problem. The Education Commissions 
have not solved it. How can we best face this acknowledged evil? 

There is one principle, which may guide our thoughts, because its 
psychology has been thoroughly tested by experiment and proved scienti¬ 
fically sound. It is this, that the small group enables the average man to 
make his own highest effort at intellectual attainment far better than the 
large group. For the crowded lecture hall is apt to leave the ordinary 
student unintelligently passive. He soaks in information like a sponge. 
He does not “read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest” his knowledge. He 
swallows it whole. This very simple, but profound lesson which modern 
psychology has taught us, is now gradually becoming recognised all over 
the'world. When I was lecturing in Cambridge a year ago I found out 
that'all the changes of recent years had been made in this direction. The 
tutorial system had been fully accepted as sound and it is now in full 
swing. For it had been scientifically and mathematically established. 
Even the number of the small group has been worked out. Aldous Huxley, 
in his latest book, called Ends and Means, has given a whole chapter to 
this subject. “A crowd”, he says, “is a lot of people: a group is a few. 
A crowd has a mental life inferior in intellectual quality and emotionally 
less under control than the mental life of each of its members in isolation. 
The mental life of a group is not inferior either intellectually or emo¬ 
tionally to the mental life of the individuals composing it, and may in 
favourable circumstances actually be superior.” 

Here then is a psychological principle which may help Calcutta 
University. The crowded class room is sub-personal, sub-human, herd- 
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like. It does not carry men forward into that sphere of 'plain living and 
high thinking’ which alone can produce the scholar, the artist, the thinker, 
and the man of affairs. 

As a teacher, therefore, I would venture to appeal to my**feJ]Qty 
teachers who are present: Can we so decentralise our work, in different 
subjects, as to produce in our student world the high psychology of the 
group rather than the low psychology of the crowd? Can we so arrange 
our work as to appeal to the individual, the .particular, the personal, in 
our students rather than deal with them merely in the mass? To touch 
politics for one moment, here surely is the vital difference to-day between 
the liberal and democratic mind on the one hand and the authoritarian 
standards which dictators impose on the other. 

If, as teachers, we are determined to carry out this high principle of 
the group rather than the low principle of the crowd, it will mean un¬ 
doubtedly more giving out of ourselves to our pupils: it will involve our 
being much more accessible to them. We shall not grudge the hours 
spent in personal talks; and interviews will never be formal. We shall 
seek to split up our classes and supervise personal work done by the pupil 
himself rather than aim at disciplining a vast crowd of students into a 
forced attention. In all this, we shall come back much nearer to the true 
personal relations of the guru and the chela , and be much less of a drill- 
master and an autocrat. 

One last word to the students who are present to-day. There are 
voices abroad, both in the East and in the West, proclaiming to the 
modern world, that the pathway of freedom lies in discarding all outworn 
inhibitions and aiming only at what is wrongly called ‘self-expression’. 
Self-expression, in the highest sense of the word, is the one goal of Educa¬ 
tion : it is the one aim of every creative worker. But this result can only 
be obtained by arduous endeavour. For the perfect mastery which it 
brings is the final achievement: it can only be attained by scorning 
delights and living laborious days. Tagore’s perfect freedom in lyrical 
utterance, Nandalal Bose’s mastery in the realm of art, these have come 
out of a lifetime of genius and effort combined. 

When, on the other hand, the phrase ‘self-expression’ is wrongly used 
to denote giving way to every wayward passion and yielding to every 
whim of our lower nature—the end of this is slavery, not freedom*, it 
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leads, not to mastery, but to defeat. The friendship, which is inspiration, 
will always hold the student up, not drag him down. It will help to 
keep his deals true and high. 

-One of the wisest words that the East ever uttered has been translated 
into perfect English thus: 

“Keep innocency, and take heed to the thing that is right; for that 
shall bring a man peace at the last.” 

And your own poet, in,no less perfect English, has given us the im¬ 
mortal prayer: 

“Life of my life, I shall ever try to keep my body pure, knowing that 
thou art that truth which has kindled the light of reason in my mind. 

“I shall ever try to drive all evils away from my heart and keep my 
love in flower, knowing that thou hast thy seat in the inmost shrine of 
my heart. 

“And it shall be my endeavour to reveal thee in my actions, knowing 
it is thy power that gives me strength to act”. 



AN ENGLISHMAN’S IMPRESSION OF 
THE NATIONAL CONGRESS 


Thoughts crowd in upon me at the end of this first day of the 
National Congress and I will try and put them down tonight while the 
impression is vivid. Through the great kindness of Babu Surcndranath 
Banerjea I obtained an excellent place near the President’s table and 
looked down upon a sea of faces, a sight such as I had never witnessed 
in my life before—for this is my first view as a visitor of the National 
gathering of the clans. What a gathering it is! There are the Panjabis— 
I recognise them at once, for I know them best—the Bombay contingent 
is easily recognisable by the strong Parsi clement; Bengal is most strongly 
represented; Madras and other Provinces arc pointed out to me one by 
one: it is all fascinating, this unity in variety ; they are strong, able faces 
and the great bulk are those of young men in their prime of life, eager 
and keen. What power there is in them! That was my first thought. 
Perhaps ‘potentiality’ would be a better word, for I was thinking of the 
future: each one of these thousands will go back with new thoughts, new 
aspirations, new enthusiasm—what cannot they accomplish? Then my 
mind went back to the actual numbers. The tent is already packed an 
hour before the time and there must be now 11,000 present. I have seen 
larger gatherings to welcome Gladstone and Bright: but that was in 
England and there the aspect was dull and grey in our dull and grey 
climate. Here all is gay with colour and my instinctive feeling is that 
there is an emotional vivacity in such an Indian audience as this which 
would not be present so markedly in England. This impression is, I 
think, a true one. Personally I have never had such quick and eager 
listeners as in India, though one misses at times the more practical vein 
of the Englishman when dull facts are to be dealt with. 

But these thoughts are broken upon by the arrival of the Leaders. 
Mr. Gokhale’s is the first face to attract my attention and as I look upon 
it I withdraw all I have said about missing the ‘practical’, for his face is 

29 
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stamped with action in every line: it is certainly the strongest face I 
have yet seen in India. Babu Surendranath Banerjea I had met before 
and he needs no description in Bengal, his face is marked by an energy 
which *had known no rest,—perhaps “untiring energy” would give my 
impression of him and I would easily understand, when I heard him 
speak, his power over large audience of young men. He has still the 
activity and the fire of youth, though his years must be many. His was 
the only voice, I should fancy, which reached to the very back of the 
pandal. Mr. Gokhale’s voice was perfectly trained and never failed him, 
though he spoke for over an hour ; yet it probably did not reach over the 
whole of the vast area. 

But at last appears the President himself and the cheers ring round 
and round the tent! So dense is the crowd that the platform is packed to 
suffocation, and there is no passage for the Leaders. Mr. Gokhale 
characteristically solves the difficulty by taking a short cut over the table,— 
he is clearly one who will always go straight to the point! The dear 
old President, equally practical, is about to follow him but reverences will 
not allow it and a way is made for him. What impressed me most I 
think was the tiredness of his face. He looked like one who had come 
to fulfil a mission at all cost and would go through with it, though it cost 
him all he had left of life. He rarely smiled and there was a gleam as 
he acknowledged his welcome and a flash of fire as he spoke about love 
for India, but generally the tired look predominated, and I think we were 
all deeply touched when he told us how he wished he might have read 
his speech himself but was not equal to the effort involved. When he stood 
forward, I was surprised to find how short he was in stature, but the very 
fact drew out all one’s affection for him, (I use the word ‘affection’ ad¬ 
visedly for some how that feeling at once predominated) he looked like 
an aged warrior battling against tremendous odds, as he stood up so 
bravely, so determinedly to claim self-government for India. 

I must not be tempted or drawn into giving any impression of the 
two speeches delivered. Dr. Ghosh struggled manfully through the long 
address of welcome. Unfortunately, for the first five minutes there was 
a difficulty in getting seated among the audience and he strained his 
voice while attempting to overcome the noise. The address was brilliantly 
clever—too clever, I could not help but feel. It would have gained per- 
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haps in dignity i£ it had left out many of the witty personal allusions— 
but then 1 am a dull Englishman and have no right to criticize, and his 
points were certainly hugely relished by his audience. The President’s 
address was like the advance of heavy artillery, step by step, each step 
enforced by some quotation from English documents and English writings. 
At first his logic served to bring him to the position that India must imme¬ 
diately receive self-government. But logic and life are, as we all know, 
two different things and he became soon very, practical and showed how 
by changes, small in themselves but far-reaching in their consequences, 
the end of self-government was to be obtained. He made a very clear 
point when he declared that England had gained all her constitutional 
rights by agitation and that at the present moment agitation was the one 
weapon used in the struggle over the Education Bill. “We keep quiet”, 
he said, “and Parliament thinks that we are satisfied, we protest 
and we arc called agitators!” What are we to do? He concluded by 
laying almost all the stress upon the need of political change, which would 
bring with it economic change also. He dismissed the social question 
in almost a sentence, quoting Mr. Morley. This seemed the one weak 
part in the address and is possibly due to long residence in England. Such 
residence would naturally make the special and peculiar social difficulties 
of India loom less large. But surely caste and race divisions, though 
disappearing among the educated few, are still too overwhelmingly strong 
among the masses to be dismissed in a word. They seem the real crux of 
Self-Government to 


AN ENGLISH FRIEND OF INDIA 


Review of the Congress Session, 1906 in Calcutta 
Published in The Bengalee Friday, December 2S, 1906 



AH1MSA 


I wonder if you realize what a very great pleasure it is to me that 
you have, so fortunately from my point of view, arranged this Congress 
at Allahabad; for, along with Delhi, Allahabad has given me some of 
the dearest memories of my early life in India. Many of you here may 
not know, for instance, that Munshi Zaka Ullah of Delhi, whose educa¬ 
tional career was spent in Allahabad, treated me in his old age as his 
son, and I was with him when he was on his death-bed. Such a memory 
links Delhi and Allahabad together. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, both of Allahabad, are two of my oldest 
friends; and I had with Pandit Motilal Nehru a very close friendship, 
which I have been delighted to continue with Jawaharlal Nehru, his 
great son. 

There arc others who have been very dear to me in this city. My 
own home in Allahabad is always with Prof. Sudhir Kumar Rudra, the 
son of Principal Susil Rudra. The latter was the dearest friend I ever 
had in this world. lie was my own Principal at St. Stephen’s College, 
Delhi, during my early days in India. He taught me to love India more 
than any other human being has ever done. His son’s home is now my 
home, and his children call me ‘Grandfather’. All this forms a binding 
link between Allahabad and my own life. There are many other rela¬ 
tionships that I might mention, but I would only name that of our Chair¬ 
man, the Vice-Chancellor, Pandit Amarnath Jha, and the Secretary at 
this Congress, Prof. N. C. Mukherji. 

These things, then, made me at once eager to come to Allahabad 
when I received your kind invitation, even though, as you all know, I 
am not a philosopher and have never pretended to be one. However, 
that may be, I can declare with utter sincerity that I am a lover of the 
truth of life, and earnestly seek to discover the meaning of life; and 
this creates the philosophic mind. Also I feel that here, in India, there 
is a philosophy, a world-view, which I learnt both from my own Gurudeva, 
Rabindranath Tagore, at Santiniketan, and from one whom we revere 
most of all for his noble experiments with truth, Mahatma Gandhi. 
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Since I have learnt from both of these what I truly believe to be the 
one way out of the deadly peril wherein, the world stands to-day, I could 
not, when you asked me to preside, refuse you. So 1 said at once: “If 
you are able, under your rules, to allow me to speak on Ahimsa,*I should 
certainly be glad of a public occasion to do so.” So that is really how 
I come to be in this very anomalous position of presiding over a Congress 
of Philosophers, not being myself one. 

To get at once to the heart of the subject, I want to read you two 
passages, one from a modern writer, Herr Feuchtwangcl, the author of 
Jew Suss, the other from Dr. Whitehead, to be found in that very diffi¬ 
cult book of his called Adventures of Ideas. If you listen to these passages 
as I read them together, you will see in what way 1 shall try to represent 
to you the Philosophy of Ahimsa. 

Here is the passage from the book called “Moscow, 1937” by the 
author of Jew Suss: “In my youth”, he writes, “I belonged to a class 
of intellectuals, which advanced the principle of absolute pacifism and of 
complete abstinence from violence. 1 believe that, during and after the 
w'ar, we have all had manifold reasons for revising our views on absten¬ 
tion from violence and reflecting pointedly on the use of violence. That, 
for a writer of responsibility is no easy problem. This passage, then, 
represents one modem reaction on this vital subject. 

On the other side, from Dr. Whitehead, I shall read a reference to 
India that seems almost to have escaped notice. “In India”, he writes, 
“the forces of violence and strife, between rulers and people, between 
races, between religions, between social grades—forces threatening to 
overwhelm with violence hundreds of millions of mankind, these forces 
have, for the moment, been halted by tw'o men, acting with the moral 
authority of religious conviction, the Mahatma and the Viceroy of India 
(Lord Irwin). 

“They may fail. More than two thousand years ago, Plato the wisest 
of men proclaimed that the divine persuasion is the foundation of the 
order of the world, but that it could only produce such a measure of har¬ 
mony as, amid brute forces, it was possible to accomplish. . . . 

“The dramatic halt, effected by Gandhi and the Viceroy, requiring as 
it does an effective response from uncounted millions in India, in England 
in Europe and America, witnessed that the religious motive—I mean the 
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response to the divine persuasion, still holds its old power, even more 
than its old power, over the minds and consciences of men”. 

Let us compare for a moment these two passages, and it will easily 
be seen that Dr. Whitehead gives the real answer to the pathetic confes¬ 
sion of Herr Feuchtwangel, the author of Jew Suss which I have quoted. 
Yet it is not easy in Europe during the present world crisis, to believe in 
the victory of divine persuasion over force. For in face of the violence 
that wc see gaining its short .successes in Europe and the Far East it is 
almost impossible for the natural man to stand out against the current 
of common public opinion which is running so strongly in that direction. 
This is what philosophy has to do to-day, to find these eternal values on 
which we may base our faith, while the tides of common opinion are 
flowing so fast the other way. 

Here then, is my subject, the philosophy of Ahimsa. It might be 
translated, in my own Christian language, the “Word of the Cross”. 
St. Paul Says, in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, “The Word of the 
Cross is foolishness to the natural man”—and that is true. To be absolutely 
non-violent in the face of brute force, is not a popular doc trine. It seems 
to show, that history on a wide scale has already begun to justify it. 
Philosophy has to take this proof in hand and make it more and more 
reasonable, to show, as St. Paul says, in a daring paradox, that “the foolish¬ 
ness of God is wiser than men”. 

Let us trace very briefly the history of this thought that violence 
cannot be overcome by violence, that evil cannot be overcome by evil, but 
only by good. We all know, it is our joy in India to recall, that this was 
at the heart of the teaching of the Buddha, five hundred years before the 
Christian era, and that the Buddhist Emperor, Asoka, founded a King¬ 
dom on this same principle of non-violence. We have our own record 
therefore, here in India, in our remote past, which is a beacon light for 
humanity, pointing on to the future. I like the way of putting it that was 
offered to me once in conversation by a Buddhist, who gave me the 
parable of the “Wheel of Suffering”. He said to me, “You see, the wheel 
goes on revolving, and every new act of violence in answer to violence only 
turns the wheel faster and faster. Every act of retaliation, when a wrong 
is done, leads to further retaliation and thus the wheel goes round for 
ever. But if only one good man can return love for hatred, truth for 
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untruth, then immediately the wheel begins to slow down: and if only 
all men could do this, the wheel of suffering would cease altogether to 
revolve.” 

One of the greatest of all epochs in human history was this period of 
the early movement, which permeated the whole of Eastern Asia with 
the law of Maitri, the Law of Compassion. Thousands and tens of thou¬ 
sands of men and women were ready to go incredible journeys over the 
Himalayas and across the perilous seas, in order to preach this gospel. 

A turning point came in my own life when for one whole week of 
moonlit nights and sunny days I stayed at Borobudur, in Java, the Hill 
of the Great Buddha. Long porticoes and avenues of sculpture are carved 
there, round and round the hill, telling the story of the Buddha from the 
Jatakas. At every angle, as the sculpture goes on, you see the form of 
the Buddha himself in his calm attitude of peace, which was won by 
pure suffering. 

This experience led me to the very soul of ancient India at its highest 
moral point, and I never forgot it. Asia, for a thousand years, was thus 
civilised and made humane, in the highest sense of the word, by that 
one personality of Gautama, the Buddha, who lived and worked in the 
Ganges Valley, not far from this place where we are sitting. 

It was profoundly interesting to me, when I got to China later and 
began to find out all 1 could about its ancient philosophy, to learn that 
Lao Tze had published in that shortest and greatest book of his, the Tao 
TE King, this thought in his own way. I have put down here one or two 
of his striking texts. You can never forget them when once you have 
read them over. Here are the two of them. 

“The victory of violence ends in a festival of mourning”. 

“The more weapons of violence, the more misery to mankind.” 

Lao Tze’s teaching of the “Tao” (Path) might be summarised roughly 
as follows: 

To be perfectly governed by Tao implies a life which follows the 
spiritual law underlying the Universe. That law may be called non¬ 
assertion, the opposite of egoism and violence. All mankinds of selfish¬ 
ness and egoism must be abandoned by the followers of Tao. The spirit 
of harmony will never think of using violence ; for “viol&Sce only results 
in miserable retribution”. 
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Now let me take you right across Asia to ancient Iran, where the 
Prophet Zoroaster himself puts forward the first stage of this pure teaching 
in another form. He was still struggling towards the goal, rather than 
fully attaining it. But with great nobility of spirit, he declared that evil 
must be overcome by moral force alone, by that supreme moral energy 
which is in God and man. His life was lived much earlier than the con¬ 
ventional date, 600 b.c. which is usually given. It must have been as 
early as 100 b.c. or even earlier still. As the Poet Rabindranath Tagore 
has shown in an illuminating essay, Zoroaster’s life, with all its moral fire, 
lit one of the earliest beacons of the human spirit. 

Still further one, in Judaea, on the border of Asia in the West, we 
get glimpses, in the prophets and psalms, of the same teaching, which 
came out of the heart of sorrow and humiliation, especially we find it in 
that most beautiful song of the Prophet of the Exile: 

“Who hath believed our report, and to whom is the arm of the Lord 
revealed? 

“He shall grow up before Him as a tender plant and as a root out 
of the dry ground. He hath no form nor comeliness ; and when we shall 
see him, there is no beauty that we should desire him. 

“He is despised and rejected of men, a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief and we hid, as it were, our faces from him. He was despised 
and we esteemed him not. 

“Surely he hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows. Yet we 
did esteem him, smitten of God and afflicted. But he was wounded for 
our transgressions: he was bruised for our iniquities. The chastisement 
of our peace was upon him and with his stripes we are healed. 

“All we, like sheep, have gone astray, we have turned every one to 
his own way, and the Lord hath laid on him the iniquities of us all.” Here 
the writer pictures one who suffers to the utter-most, in silence, and thus 
redeems humanity by the purest suffering love. This is made clear in the 
last verse of the poem “He shall see the travail of his soul, and be 
satisfied.” 

Christians, from the very first, have related this prophecy to the 
sufferings of Christ, and His victory over death. 

Plato realised the same truth about suffering in his own intellectual 
way. I have already given you from Plato what is really the text of 
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Whitehead’s book “Adventures of Ideas’’ the thought of the victory of 
the divine persuasion over force. This cosmos of ours, he holds, is formed 
out of chaos by the divine persuasion, the divine Ahimsa, conquering 
violence by moral force. Through the triumph of Ahimsa, this cosmos, 
this fair world of ours, is created and preserved. That is a marvellous 
conception. One other world must go through a crucifixion, if he is to 
show his supreme loyalty to the Truth. 

You all realise how, at this Christmas season, my own heart in offer¬ 
ing its devotion to one, whom Mahatma Gandhi has called the “Prince 
of Satyagrahis’’, Jesus Christ. I need only point out to you the simple 
fact that the Cross, from first to last, presents the final and complete 
example of the Philosophy of Ahimsa: how Jesus on that Cross prayed, 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do”. He thus brought 
to its supreme conclusion this whole Platonic theory of the Universe, that 
it is founded upon suffering love. 

Here, then, is a subject worthy of the highest philosophic study. It 
is a theme which we may well work out in India, in these troublous times; 
for it leads us back to the foundations of our own spiritual life in its great 
creative moments. 

I have been with Gurudeva Rabindranath Tagore in China, when he 
stood before young China, which had been cruelly goaded to retaliation 
by the Imperial powers. When he put forward this philosophy of ancient 
India, young China answered him at first and said that imperialism knew 
nothing except brute force. It only knew violence, a blow for a blow, 
and a tooth for a tooth. China must, therefore, encounter these powers 
with their own brutal weapons. 

But the aged Poet, whom they regarded with deep veneration, almost 
as if he were the Buddha come back to life, said to them with great 
compassion. “Do you know that in our ancient Scriptures all you say is 
acknowledge?” They asked him, “How can that be proved?” 

“In our books”, he answered “these words are written, “By Adharma 
(i.e., by unrighteousness) men do prosper; by unrighteousness men do 
get what they want, but they perish at the root.” 

“Many old civilisations”, he added, “have already succumbed by 
relying on this idea of retaliation,—that violence can only be overcome 
30 
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by violence, unrighteousness by unrighteousness. But these have all 
perished”. 

Once I went with Tagore to see an infant school in Kobe, and I 
watched the little Japanese Children todding about. They looked so much 
like quaint dolls, as they marched to and fro, that I began to laugh. He 
said to me with indignation, “What are you laughing at?” I said, “It's 
funny, isn’t it?” He said, “Funny? Don’t you see they are dressed in full 
military dress and doing military drill, those babies! Don’t you see also 
on the walls, those blood-stained flags captured from Russia and other 
countries? These innocent children are being taught the idolatry of 
war. It is not a laughing matter at all.” I was terribly ashamed. 

Then I recall another sight, in South Africa, where I met for the first 
time Mahatma Gandhi and his wife Kasturbehn and his sons, who had 
recently been imprisoned. Yet I found them all speaking kindly of their 
persecutors, and giving every bit of praise they could to their jailors who 
had kept them in prison. They were cheerfully accepting the price of 
suffering as the necessary way of deliverance. 

Very soon after this, I had a wonderful experience, when I went up 
with Mahatma Gandhi to Pretoria, where he interviewed General Smuts. 
There, at Pretoria was framed at last what was afterwards called the 
Gandhi-Smuts Agreement. What was it that won that peaceful victory 
except the final triumph of divine persuasion over force? On General 
Smuts’ side there was all the physical might of the modem age ready to 
be put into execution. Smuts could have crushed the Indian Community 
if he had wished to do so. But he could not stand out against the moral 
greatness of that one heroic soul, Mahatma Gandhi. 

Before I sit down, I want to declare my faith, my own religious faith, 
that Herr Feuchtwangel the author of Jew Suss, who says that we must 
change our ideas and answer violence with violence, is pathetically wrong, 
and that Dr. Whitehead, as he follows Plato and all the seers of humanity, 
is right. We have to hold fast our faith unto death. For this faith of 
Ahimsa, this “Word of the Cross” is “the victory which overcomes the 
world”.* 


* Presidential Address delivered bv C. F. Andrews at the Indian Philosophical Congress* at 
Allahabad on the 26th December, 1938. 
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ASIMKUMAR CHOUDHURY 
SATYARANJAN CHOUDHURY 

This selected list of the works of C. F. Andrews may not be called a bibliography 
in the strict sense of the term, as it does not supply many technical information 
which a bibliography is normally expected to do. The purpose has been to give 
an idea of the contents of the book as far as possible. There arc long quotations 
from introductions and prefaces which explain the motive of writing the book 
or give an idea of the background. 

In his Centenary year only one or two of Andrews’ books arc available while 
others have become items of rare collection. Books that one day stirred many 
people, moved persons like Rabindranath, Gandhiji and Jawaharlal Nehru have 
failed to inspire the publishers who showed little interest in bringing out new 
editions of his books. As a result most of his books are not within the easy reach 
of the reading public and only a list like this can help one to understand the 
viewpoint of the author albeit partially. 

In preparing this select list of books by C. F. Andrews we gratefully acknow¬ 
ledge the help received from the National Library, Calcutta, Visva Bharati and 
Gandhi Sangrahalaya, New Delhi. 

The Relation of Christianity to the Conflict between Capital and Labour 

Methuen & Co., 1896. 

Note.—While in Cambridge Andrews identified himself with the 
Christian Social Union of which Bishop Westcott was the president. This 
organisation was “a union of churchmen to study in common how to 
apply the moral truths of Christianity to the social and economic diffi¬ 
culties of the present time.” This association created in Andrews an 
interest in the lot of the working class. Andrews was inspired to write 
an essay on the subject that won him the Burney prize at Cambridge 
in 1895. This book is a printed form of that essay. 

Long after in 1922 Andrews wrote in the preface of his book Christ 
and Labour—“As I have related in the book itself at the beginning of 
the first chapter, much of the detail was collected at an earlier period 
of my life while 1 was studying at Cambridge and also working among 
the English poor. The facts 1 then gathered were embodied in an essay 
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printed at my own cost, nearly twenty years ago. The essay has now been 
long out of print.” 

Possibly Andrews was making a reference to this book. 

i 

Hie Ideal of Indian Nationality 

Allahabad, 1907, p. 14. 

Reprint from Hindusthan Review. 

North India (Handbook of English Church Expansion) 

A. R. Mowbray & Co. Ltd., London, 1908, p. xvi, 243. 

Note.—The Handbook of English Church Expansion Series was 
edited by T. H. Dodson M.A. and G. R. Bullock Webster. This parti¬ 
cular book was prefaced by The Bishop of S. Albans. 

Dedication: To My Friend Susil Kumar Rudra. From the author’s 
preface: —“The times are critical in India and only by a frank and open 
exchange of thought can true line of action be reached. I have given 
my opinions, such as they are, without any reservation. If the chapters 
bring to notice dangers in the North of India which threaten the Church 
and set others thinking about them, they will have served their purpose. 
.... Last but not the least, I would express my gratitude to many 
Indian Christian friends, who have guided me in my choice of subjects 
and criticized what I have written with kindly frankness. If I have 
gained at all the Indian point of view it has been through their sympathy. 
1 cannot help but wish that it has been possible to go beyond the limits 
of the Anglican Missions and speak of the noble work of the Presby¬ 
terians, Baptists, Methodists and other bodies and tell the life story of 
Lai Behari De, Kalicharan Banerji and many other Indian heroes of the 
faith ; but the form of the present series, forbids such an extension of the 
subject.” 

Contents: 1. Early Days in Bengal; 2. Calcutta and its Bishops; 

3. Chhota Nagpur and Mass Movements; 4. Father Goreh; 5. The 
Oxford Mission ; 6. Allahabad, Kanpur and Delhi; 7. The Punjab and 
Islam; 8. Amritsar and the Sikhs; 9. The Frontier Missions ; 10. The 
Indian Point of View; 11. The National Movement. Appendix A. 
Modem Krishna Worship, B. Literature dealing with Krishna Worship 
m North India. 
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India and E ngland s Some Moral Aspects of the Economic Relation 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1908, p. 8. 

The Renaissance in India—Its Missionary Aspect 

Cambridge Church Missionary Society. Salisbury Square, London E.C., 
1912, p. xii, 310. 

Dedication: To the Bishop of Winchester and Mrs. Talbot. 
Contents: Editor’s Preface; Notes* on the Spelling of Hindu 
Names : Author’s Preface ; Prologue. 

Chapters: The Indian Unrest; Indian Education : Hinduism as a 
Religious Growth ; The New Reformation ; The Challenge of Hinduism ; 
Christian Difficulties in India ; Indian Womanhood ; Christian Ideals in 
India. Appendices: What is to he a Hindu ; Fundamental Conceptions: 

Chart: Religious Growth of Hinduism : Typical Passages from the 
Reforms ; A Modern Hindu Catechism ; The Anglo Indian Community ; 
Nestorian Christianity and the Bhakti School: Hindu Terminology and 
Christian Doctrine : Population of India by Religion : Christians in India 
by Denomination : Tabic of Literacy, Number of Students in Indian 
Colleges 1909-10, Bibliography, Index. 

Note.—The book is edited by Rev. Basil A. Yaxbe B.A.. who writes 
in the preface “The Editorship of this book has been an especially delight¬ 
ful privilege. For the author kindles a rare enthusiasm in those whose 
good fortune it is to call him friend.” 

The Motherland 

Kitabistan (Allahabad), 1916—A Book of Poems. 

Indentured Labour in Fiji : An Independent Inquiry with William Pearson 

Ganesh & Co., p. 74. 

Indentured Labour in Fiji 

i 

p. 30 Appendix III, 1919, Printed at Brahmo Mission Press. 

“The following articles are reprints from ‘Modern Review’; they are 
not a consecutive Report. Circumstances made it necessary for me to 
deal with special points, which were in public mind, rather than go over 
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the whole ground again which had been covered by our Joint Report of 
February 1916. 1 would emphasise the fact that the statements made in 
that Report have never been challenged.” 

Andrews suggested a compromise that indenture system should go 
by 1919 December 31, but apprehending that that might not happen he 
collected the reports from the pages of Modem Review and had it printed 
with a preface on August 19, 1919. 

* 

The Meaning of Non-Co-operation 

Tagore & Co., Madras (1920) p. 48. 

Note.—This is a collection of four letters written to a friend in 
England. The letters have the following titles—1. In Defence of the 
Principle; 2. The Myth of Reform ; 3. England’s Obsession ; 4. Oppres¬ 
sion of the Poor. 

The Indian Question in East Africa 

Nairobi, Swift Press (1921-?) p. iv, 103. 

The Immediate Need for Independence 

Published from Vizagapatam (1921) p. 15. 

Non-Co-operation 

Ganesh & Co., Publishers, Madras (1921), p. 49. 

Note.—Andrews writes—“The following letters have been written to 
a friend in England concerning Non-Coperation. It appeared to me, 
that they would be of interest to Indian readers, and I am venturing to 
publish them in India.” 

Indian Independence : The Immediate Need 

S. Ganesan, Madras (1921), p. 32. 

Note.—This book is a discussion on Sir John Seeley’s book “The 
Expansion of England’ (1882). Andrews strongly reacts against those 
who maintained the belief that “regeneration could come slowly to India, 
step by step, chiefly by appeals to England and at the hands of the 
English people.” (p. 22) He further says, “Desperate diseases demand 
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desperate remedies, not poultices and bandaging/* (p. 23) 'It therefore 
appeared to me more and more certain that the only way of self-recover¬ 
ing was through some vital upheaval within the soul of India itself*. 
(P- 24) ’ 

Jawaharlal Nehru commented on this booklet in his Autobiography, 
“This was a brilliant essay based on some of Seeley’s writings on India 
and it seemed to me not only to make out an answerable case for indepen¬ 
dence but also to mirror the inm'ost recesses*of our hearts. The deep 
urge that moved us and our half-formed desires seemed to take clear 
shape in his simple and earnest language. There was no economic back¬ 
ground or socialism in what he had written ; it was nationalism pure and 
simple, the feeling of the humiliation of India and a fierce desire to be 
rid of it and to put an end to our continuing degradation. It was wonder¬ 
ful that C. F. Andrews a foreigner and one belonging to the dominant 
race in India should echo that cry of our inmost being.” 

The Drink and Opium Evil 

Madras. Ganesh & Co., 1921, p. 18. 

The Oppression of the Poor 

Ganesh & Co., Madras, (1921) p. xxxv, 136. 

Contents: Introduction, The Oppression of the Poor, The Dead¬ 
lock at Chandpur, The Spirit of East Bengal. The Strikes. Appendix I. 
The Enquiry Committee. Appendix II Indictment of the Government 
and the Leaders of the People. Sir Henry Wheeler Condemned. Appen¬ 
dix III, An Interview on the Gorkha Outrage Appendix, IV Milk for the 
Poor—The Problem of Cow Protection. 

Note: The hook is written in the background of disturbances at 
Chandpur in East Bengal in 1920. Andrews gives a short background 
story of the disturbance in the Introduction. It was a tale of workers 
deserting their cooly barracks in the Assam tea gardens and how they 
were stranded at Chandpur. Andrews speaks on the one hand of the 
'selfishness of a Capitalist system’ and the essential nobleness of the 
human heart on the other. He does not forger to mention what an 
inspiration in those days of suffering the writings of Rabindranath Tagore 
were to him. 

31 
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To Tbe Students 

S. Ganesan Publishers Triplicane ; Madras S.E., 1921, p. 75. 

Contents: —Santiniketan (An Address given in Central Africa). 
Duty to Motherland (Address to Bihar Students at Daltongunge) National 
Education (Revised version of a speech delivered at the Bombay Students 
Convention) Independence (speech delivered to a mass meeting of 
students at Mirzapur Park, Calcutta) To the Students. 

From the Preface:—“I am in no sense whatever a leader, nor do 1 
wish for one moment to be a leader. I wish simply to be regarded as an 
elder brother and friend, who has spent all his life among students and 
among poor people and had studied ‘Student Problems’ and ‘Labour 
Problems' more than any others. ... I am not a politician who deals 
with methods, but a thinker who deals with ideas. I am sure to go wrong 
if I suggest methods.” 

How India Can be Free 

The Cambridge Press, Madras, Ganesh & Co., p. 15 (1921). Text of a 
speech at Star Theatre Calcutta, 4th March 1921. 

“First of all, I wish to say, that it is only the bitterest experience of 
disappointed hopes and shattered ideals, which has made me take up the 
position I have now for many months past publicly declared, that Inde¬ 
pendence and independence alone is the ultimate goal.” (p. 4) 

Christ and Labour 

Ganesh & Co., Madras, p. 146, 1922. 

A second edition of this book was published in 1924 by the Student 
Christian Movement. 

Dedication—To the Social and Agricultural Workers at Surul From 
Santiniketan. 

From the Preface:—“As I have related in the book itself at the 
beginning of the first chapter, much of the detail was collected at an 
earlier period of my life, while I was studying at Cambridge and also 
working among the English poor. The facts I then gathered were 
embodied in an essay printed at my own cost, nearly twenty years ago. 
The essay has now been long out of print, Therefore I felt that I could 
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freely use the historical data that it contained. . . of all the labour prob¬ 
lems in the East, whether in India or China this problem of village agri¬ 
culture and reconstruction appears to me to be the greatest. On its solu¬ 
tion depends in a very large measure, the peace of the world.” Santi- 
niketan July 4, 1922. 

Contents.—The Roman World: The Problem of Slavery, The Prob¬ 
lem of Property. The Mediaeval World: The Monasteries and Guilds, 
The Sin of Usuary. The Modern World: The Reformation, The Indus¬ 
trial Revolution, Economic Imperialism, British Imperialism, The Social 
Teaching of Christ, The Natural Growth of Society. The Revolutionary 
Environment. 

Terence MacSwiney and the New World Movement 

Ganesh, Madras, 1922, p. xv, 53. 

The Claim for Independence—Within or Without British Empire 

Ganesh & Co., Madras, p. 68(1922). 

Contents: 1. Imperialism: An Inherited Tradition, 2. White Race 
Supremacy, 3. Cultmal Incompatibility, 4. Racial Arrogance, 5. Hypo¬ 
crisy and Education, 6. India and the Empire. 

Note.—In the first chapter Andrew’s says “Although 1 came out to 
India originally as a missionary, vet at the same time there was always 
the idea present at the back of my mind that India was as my father 
has taught a sacred trust committed into the hands of English and that 
by the fulfilment of that trust Great Britain would stand or fall. I know 
that there seems something patronising and even pharisaital about such 
a position.” 

Hakim Ajmal Khan : A Sketch of HU Life and Career 

Madras, 1922, p. 32. 

Indians in South Africa 

Ganesh & Co. Publishers, Madras (1922) 

Contents: I. In a Worse Plight Than Ever Before, 2. The Story of 
a Blunder, 3. Repatriation—No Remedy, 4. Racial Arrogance, 5. The 
Struggle and India’s Duty. 
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The Indian Problem 

G. Natesan & Co., Madras, p. 128 (1922) 

Contents: Indian Independence. India and the Empire. Letters 
on Nqn-Co-operation. The Swadeshi Movement. National Education. 
The Drink Evil. The Opium Trade of India. 


Visva Bharati 

Madras, G. Natesan 1923 

r 

Note;—A collection of two articles—one by Tagore the other by 
Andrews. On the cover there is the following note—“An authoritative 
exposition of the aims and ideals of Visvabharati. Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore, the poet-founder explains the origin and objects of the inter¬ 
national university, while Mr. Andrews his fellow worker gives an inti¬ 
mate picture of life at Santiniketan together with a detailed statement 
of the courses of study and research boarding, lodging etc.” 


The Opium Evil in India : Britain's Responsibility 

Student Christian Movement, London, 1926, p. 26. 


Note—At the urgent request of C. F. Andrews a committee had been 
formed to propagate the policies adopted by the Indian National Congress 
and National Christian Council of India in Great Britain. “This booklet 
has accordingly been prepared from articles recently written and informa¬ 
tion sent by Charles Freer Andrews.” Contents; Introductory: Addic¬ 
tion in the Cities: Assam and Burma: India’s Opium Exports: Appendix 
A Appendix B. 


Why I am a Christian 

Friend’s Book Centre London, 1927. 


Zaka UUah of Delhi 

W. Heifer & Sons Ltd., Cambridge. With an introductory memoir by 
Maulavi Nazir Ahmad, p. xxx, 159, 1929. 

From the Preface.—“Munshi Zaka Ullah . . . had been like a father 
to me during the earlier period of my life in India, when I was working 
as a member of the Cambridge University Brotherhood in Delhi. . . . 
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'The Book such as it is, has been dedicated to teachers and students 
a£ Santiniketan, where the poet, Rabindranath Tagore has founded his 
school of International Fellowship. . . . Any profits which may be 
derived from the sale of this book will be given to Santiniketan.” 
Contents: An Introductory Memoir; Preface; 1. Old Delhi 2. The 
Moghul Court 3. The English Peace 4. The New Learning 5. Zakaullah’s 
Family 6. Zakaullah’s Early Life 7. The Meeting at Delhi 8. The 
Victorian Age 9. The Aligarh Movement 10. Political Ideals 11. Old Age 
12. Zakaullah’s Character. Appendix 

India and the Simon Report 

Dedicated with Gratitude and Affection to Horace and Oliver Alexander. 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd 1930. 

From the Pieface:—“This book is not intended to deal with the 
technical political details of the Simon Reports, but rather to consider 
the causes of the resentment in India to-day against Great Britain which 
have led upto the present deadlock . . . Let me thank those Indian 
friends who have helped me most in fashioning within my own mind 
the thoughts contained in this book. First and chief among these, I 
would remember one whom in India we love to call Gurudeva—the poet 
Rabindranath Tagore. His heart is the largest, and his mind is the 
widest, that I have ever had the good fortune to know in a life of much 
wandering and search. With him I would associate Mahatma Gandhi 
and one whom I have never met, except in the spirit, Arabinda Ghosh. 
I would add the name of one who has passed away—the dearest friend 
I ever had—Susil Kumar Rudra. . . . May the great minds of India 
give to us this turbulent West some touch of their own inner peace. 
Contents: Preface. A short List of Common Indian Words. Introduction 
1. Lord Birkenhead and the Simon Commission 2. "lhe National up¬ 
heaval 3. Mahatma Gandhi 4. The National Programme 5. A Changed 
Mental outlook 6. The Shame of Subjection 7. The Vicious Circle 
Entered 8. The Vicious Circle Broken 9. The Old Liberal Ideal 10. The 
New Racial Factor 11. East and West. Appendices 1. Interview with 
Rabindranath Tagore 2. Tagore’s Mesagc to the Society of Friends 
3. Mahatma Gandhi’s Letter to Englishmen 4. Mahatma Gandhi’s Letter 
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to the Viceroy 5. Mahadev Desai’s Story 6. Harold Laski on the Report. 
Walt Whitman’s Poem on Love of Comrades. 

What t Owe to Christ 

Hodder & Stoughton, London 1932, p. 311. 

Dedication—To the Dear Memory of my Father and Mother. 

Contents:—Introduction. 1. My Father 2. My Mother 3. Early Days 4. 
The Congregation 5. Conversion 6. College Days 7. The North Country 
8. The College Mission 9. The New Life in India 10. The Simla Hills 
11. The Imitation of Jesus 12. Albert Schweitzer 13. Christ and New 
Age 14. South Africa 15. Christ and Race 16. Santiniketn 17. China and 
Japan 18. Christ in All. 

From the Introduction: 

Three year ago I found a letter waiting for me in London asking me to 
make an appointment about the publishing of a new book. "What we 
require”, the writer of the letter explained, "is a volume telling us in a 
simple manner the changes which have come over your own religious 
outlook as you have wandered over the earth, mingling with all sort-, and 
conditions of men and sharing this inner thoughts w ith them. How have 
you been able to win through to a large faith in Christ?” 

.... after many misgivings, the proposal was accepted. . . . There 
was only one condition. The book must grow up with me and take its 
own course rather than be written with a time limit in view. This was 
readily granted by the publishers. So the work has often been laid 
aside while pressing claims had to be met in different parts of the world. 
It has been written in the midst of the struggle rather than in retirement 
and retreat. If it were truly to represent my own personal experience, 
it had to be worked out in this manner. 

.... The method that I shall use will be to avoid as far as possible 
the emotional appeal, however deeply felt, and also to keep away from 
the logic of abstract ideas. Instead of this, I shall put down in the 
simplest manner possible the record of outstanding events in my own 
life where Christ’s power to heal and restore has changed the whole 
aspect of things, integrating personal character where it had been divid¬ 
ed before. 
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For Christ, our Lord and Master, seeks from us deeds, not words. 
Devotion to Him is, in the first place, not sentimental, but practical. 
The first act is to give up at His bidding what is personally known to 
be wrong, relying on his strength to reinforce our wills so that we are 
able to do what is right. 

If the Christian faith we profess possesses the full dynamic to change 
man and women, giving them new hope and urging them forward to 
nobler action, then further pi oof is hardly needed. 

.... the vision of Christ has become radiant to me just in propor¬ 
tion as this test of seeking to do God's will in daily life has been sincerely 
applied. His words. “Seek and ye shall find: knock and it shall be 
opened by to you", have proved to be true. 

Looking back, I can realise with supreme thankfulness the helpful 
part which the fiercest storms of doubt have played n driving me back 
to that first love. Even to-day the land ahead, whereto the course has 
been directed, is only clearly seen at times of exaltation and vision when 
the frail vessel mounts high on the crest of the wave. Down in the 
trough of the waters, when they seem to overwhelm the ship it needs 
all the power of faith to hold fast and hope on. 

. . . There has been granted me one abiding happiness for which 
I thank God everyday. I have been blessed with wonderful frienships. 
.... I came out to teach, but I have humbly to confess that continually 
I have found myself a learner at the feet of saints whose life-surrender 
to the will of God was far more whole-hearted than my own. Such 
practical experience as this has made me unwilling to draw the boun¬ 
daries of the Christian faith as sharply as I did before. 

... it is my one earnest desire that no single word of mine shall 
ever stir up the fire of religious bitterness, which is one of the most 
fatally destructive forces in the world. Christ has said “Blessed arc the 
peacemakers, for they shall be called the children of God.” May this 
book serve only this purpose. 

... It took me nearly half a life time of inward conflict to break 
through, in another direction, the barriers within the church which we 
Christians ourselves have established. Strangely enough, in the West 
we have become, even in our religion, politically minded. A dominant 
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absorption in the externals o£ our faith—the boundaries of our Christian 
fellowship—takes the place in our hearts of the freedom of the spirit. 

While I was in England I did not understand this. Like a bird held 
captive in a cage from its very birth, I had not tried my wings; nor 
did I really know what it was to be free to fly. . . . Now looking back 
I can sec how ridiculous all this was. I can realise also that without a 
change of environment I could never have come out so completely under 
God’s open sky. Contacts with such great spirits as Susil Kumar Rudra, 
Rabindranath Tagore and Mohandas Gandhi gave me the shock I needed. 
It was unthinkable to keep, in this presenc, a perspective of human life 
so palpably and grotesquely out of focus. Owing to Rabindranath Tagore 
more than any other living person I have learnt to break with conven¬ 
tion in these outer things of religion and to claim that spiritual freedom 
which is the very soul of truth and love. 

. . . Among the poor, who love Christ so simply I have found the 
greatest sympathy of all in what I have undertaken. My debt to them 
is by far the greatest. 

. . . The year 1930 was spent for the most part in Europe and 
America with the poet Rabindranath Tagore. His influence has left its 
own marked impression on my life, which this book will reveal. To be 
with him and to learn to understand the beauty of his character, has 
made me continually think out afresh the meaning of my own Christian 
faith in its relation to other creeds. 

Note.—On reading this book Rabindranath Tagore wrote this following 
letter to C. F. Andrews.— 

Santiniketan 
August 2. 1932 


Dear Charlie, 

I have read your book on Christ. It made me think. The mode 
of self-expression in a Christian life is in love which works, in that of 
a Hindu it is in love which contemplates, enjoys the spiritual emotion 
as an end in itself. The attitude of mind that realises the super human 
in a human setting has rendered a great service to civilisation, just as 
its perversion has been the cause of an awful and widespread mischief. 
You know how all through my life, my idea of the divine has concen- 
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crated in Man the Eternal and I find that in your own religious ex* 
perience. You have the same idea concentrated in a concrete historical 
personality. Evidently it strongly helps you in the realisation of per¬ 
fection in your life and it must be a source of unfailing consolation to 
you to be able to feci in your constant love a divine comradeship in Christ. 
This mental and physical energy stored up for ages in your Western 
constitution urges you to activities that are saved from aberration when 
they arc related to a living centre of Truth. Instances of heroic devotion 
and unselfish sacrifice springing from that source are most valuable for 
us in order to keep us firm in the faith, in the abiding truth, in the im¬ 
mortal. And I knew you have been of help to your fellow being not 
merely for some individual benefits that you may have rendered them 
hut for a direct inspiration that gives us certainty of the ultimate great¬ 
ness of Man. With love. 

Ever Yours 
Rabindranath Tagore 


Christ in the Silence 

London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1933, p. 315. 

Dedicated to—My dear Friend John White of Mashonaland who helped 
me by his Christian love and fellowship to write this book. 

From the Introduction written on Easter day 1933: — 

“As years went by. my own special work called me away to very 
different surroundings in Bengal. For I had to pass on from crowded 
Delhi, which had now become the Imperial Capital of India to the quiet 
Asram where Rabindranath Tagore had slowly built up his own religious 
retreat. This was called by its Sanskrit name ‘Santiniketan’. The word 
denotes “the abode of peace” and the place does not belie its title. There, 
the simple forms of natural beauty are daily companions to those who 
live within its precincts, and kindly human intercourse is unhurried by 
the rush of modem conditions. . . . 

“The Gospel story had taught me, long ago how Christ my Lord 
and Master, had remained silent in his village home, at Wazareth during 
all the years of youth and early manhood. ... In His Sermon on the 
Mount He had set before His followers the lilies of the field and the birds 

32 
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of the air as an example. Their silent growth and freedom from care 
were to be the divine pattern for human nature as it unfolded itself in 
the genial atmosphere of God’s love. There was a natural law which 
passed on into the spiritual world. ... I had constantly thought of 
Christ’s restfulness of soul as an infinitely precious treasure. But the 
deeper inner need of it in my own life, as a necessary complement to 
action itself, had not come home to me in such a way as to carry final 
conviction. 

“Now at last in Santiniketan a golden opportunity had come wherein 
I could learn these things more fully until they sank deep down into my 
heart. The fever and fret of outer things had ceased for the moment to 
obtrude. A quiet haven had been entered and the vessel of my life had 
found its anchorage. 

“Even though after this period of rest and refreshment at the 
Asram, I had literally to put out to sea again and travel on many long 
and difficult journeys abroad to remote parts of the world, it was always 
with a fond and eager joy that I looked forward once more to my return. 
The love of friends have closely bound me to Santiniketan and its quiet¬ 
ness continually restored me whenever I came back to it as my home. 
Much of what I have attempted to write in this book had its origin during 
silent walks alone across its wide open spaces, or else while I was seated 
under the stars in that hush before the dawm when the stillness of nature 
is most deeply felt and the heart of man is awake.” 

Sadhu Sundar Singh t A Personal Memoir 

Hoddcr & Stoughton Limited, London, 1934, p. 255. 

Dedicated—To the memory of my friend Susil Kumar Rudra. 

Contents: Preface, Introduction. 1. Early Days ; 2. The Search for 
God; 3. The Vision; 4. Forsaking All; 5. Discipleship ; 6. The Homeless 
Wanderer; 7. The Road to Tibet; 8. The Way of the Cross; 9. In his 
steps, 10. The World of Spirit; 11. The Sadhu ; 12. His Later years; 
13. Is He Dead; 14. The Answer ; 15. His Living Message. 

Notes. The Franciscans in Tibet, Christ’s Universal Gospel, Yoga 
and Prayer. Bibliography. 

Note.—This is a biography of Sadhu Sundar Singh, a Sikh later 
turned Christian. He was devoted to Christ deeply and was a friend of 
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Andrews. In 1929 he had been to Tibet. Since then there was no news 
about him and the Government of India officially declared him dead. 


Zanzibar Crisis 

Allahabad, Kitabistan, 1934, p. 54. 

India and Britain! A Moral Challenge 

Student Christian Movement Press 

158 Bloomsbury Street, London W.C. 1, 1935. 

Dedicated—To The New Generation of Men and Women in India and 
Britain. 

Contents: Preface: 1. The Argument of Force; 2. Tagore’s Appeal; 
3. The British Point of View; 4. The Moral Evil of Subjection; 5. “Anglo* 
India”; 6. The Liberal Principle; 7. Imperialism; 8. The Christian Atti¬ 
tude; 9. The Colour Bar ; 10. The Poverty; 11. The Price of Foreign Rule 
12. The Cultural Gain and Loss ; 13. The Way to Peace ; 14. A Gleam of 
Hope. Notes—A. Acknowledgement of thanks, B. Bengal in 1769, 
C. Warren Hastings on the Gita, D. Dionel Curtis on Foreign Rule, 
E. The ‘Sahib’ Attitude, F. “Christmas Day”, G. Biographical Note, 
Index. 

From the Preface:—“. . . We have failed—we of the older genera¬ 
tion, who led Europe into abyss in 1914, and have been labouriously 
building a house on the sands of suspicion ever since. Though we have 
not yet realised the fact, our greatest failure since the war has been in 
India. For in spite of long continued effort, worthy of sincere regard, we 
have neither given nor found peace. Our minds have remained nerve- 
rackcd by what has been happening in Europe and we have not been able 
to give our undivided attention to Asia. 

“Let no one, therefore, carry away the thought that the constitution 
now offered to India will suffice and that our debts are paid. The cyclic 
struggle is not yet over ; it has only just begun. A deadlock has been 
reached and we have to seek its moral causes together with the will 
power needed to remove it. 

“In crucial times like these the appeal must be made to a new genera¬ 
tion—to those men and women who have witnessed the effects of the 
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world-cataclysm of 1914-18, but have not been shell-shocked by it. For 
this reason I have dedicated my book to them.” 

The Indian Earthquake 

George Allen & Unwin, 1935, p. 129. 

Dedicated To my friend Rajendra Prasad with deep affection. 

Contents; lntroductary Note by the Author: 1. The Scene des¬ 
cribed ; 2. The Earthquake Zone; 3. The Devastated Area; 4. What 
Science tells us; 5. The Floods in Orissa; 6. The All India Response; 
7. How Government acted; 8. The Moral Problem: 9. Mahatma Gandhi 
in Bihar; 10. The Great Experiment; 11. The Spirit of Service; 12. The 
Monsoon Floods; 13. International Help; Appendix. A Letter from 
Pierre C6r6sole. 

Note.—The 8th Chapter is a discussion on the diverging attitude of 
Tagore and Gandhi on the 1934 earthquake. 

From the Introductory Note.—“The profits derived from the sale of 
this book will be given to the relief of those who have suffered from the 
great earthquake and from the floods which followed during the mon¬ 
soon. . . . The manuscript has been held over in order to include while 
I was on the spot in India, an account of the damage wrought by the 
floods which has been hardly less serious than that already done by the 
earthquake itself. . . . The manuscript, which I had prepared before 
reaching India has been revised by my friend, Rajendra Prasad, Chairman 
of the Relief Committee, while I have stayed with him at Patna and 
Wardha. Other friends in India have helped me in a similar manner. 
May I express a hope that this book will find its way into public libraries 
where the poor may read it, who cannot afford to buy copies of their own, 
and that it may also be read, through translations, in European countries 
which have a deep sympathy with the East? The village people in India, 
who suffered, are the poorest in the world; and the poor in other coun¬ 
tries will be able to understand and feel their sufferings most keenly. Any 
help for the sufferers should be sent direct to the Treasurer, Earthquake 
central Relief Fund, Patna, India.” 


John White of Mashoiudand 

Hodder & Stoughton, p. 316, 1935. 
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aad the Pacific 


George Allen & Unwin Ltd., London, 1937, p. 224. 

Dedicated—To my friend Jawaharlal Nehru, President All India National 
Congress. 

Contents: Preface, 1. The Indenture System; 2. The Old and the 
New; 3. Twenty Years After; 4. The C.S.R. Company; 5. The Fijian 
People; 6. The Will to Live: 7. The Land Question; 8. Queen Victoria’s 
Pledge; 9. The Indian Dilemma; 10. The Europeans; 11. The Racial 
Problem; 12. The Franchise Issue; 13. The Training of the Child; 14. The 
Future of Fiji; 15. The Indian Dispersion; 16. Australia and India; 17. The 
Problem of the Tropics; 18. India, China and Japan; 10. India’s Place in 
the Pacific; 20. Europe and Asia; Appendix A. The Fiji Census Report, 
B. Tagore and China. 


From the Preface.—“On two previous occasions, in 1915 and 1917 
1 had been asked by the Indian Leaders to go out to Fiji, in the centre 
of the South Pacific, to enquire into the conditions of Indian indentured 
labour, recruited for those islands. . . . Last year, 1936, I was requested 
by the Indian community in Fiji to go out once more on an entirely 
different errand. For after the Indian labourers had been set free from 
indenture, and the system had been brought to an end, citizen’s right on 
an education and property basis had been granted by the Administration. 
But these rights had been seriously threatened in 1935 and the Indian 
leaders requested me to come out in order to defend them. . . . This 
book is primarily the result of that journey’. 

Note.—In 1936 C. F. Andrews delivered three lectures in Cambridge 
on “Christ and Prayer”. That created a deep impression and the World 
Student Christian Federation invited him to conduct Universities’ Mission 
in New Zealand and Australia. On 20th March 1936 he sailed for those 
countries. He also visited Fiji along with these countries and the ‘India 
and the Pacific’ was the direct outcome of this voyage. Marjorie Sykes 
and Benarasidas Chaturvedi write in the biography of Andrews: “India 
and the Pacific is a prophetic book: More than twenty years earlier 
Andrews had found in J. W. Burton’s ‘Fiji of Today’ a breadth of out¬ 
look on Pacific problem which had kindled his own imagination. In 
1936, with world communication by air no longer a distant dream he 
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emphasised with characteristic statesmanship the significance which Fiji 
would assume in any world strategy of either peace or war.” 

The Challenge of the North-West Frontier : A Contribution to World Peace 

George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1937, p. 208. 

Dedicated—To the Society of Friends. 

Contents: Preface, 1. The World Situation; 2. Foreign Policy and 
the League; 3. The Russian. Menace; 4. Soviet Russia; 5. The Border 
Tribes; 6. Revised Frontier Policy; 7. The Frontier Movement; 8. The 
Simla Debate; 9: Disarmament and the Frontier; 10. Air Bombing on 
the Frontier; 11. The Brotherhood of Islam; 12. The Hindu Tradition, 
19. The Far East; 14. The Shock of Abyssinia; 15. The Challenge of Asia: 
16. Summary Conclusions. 

From the Preface: “The time has come for a drastic revision of 
British Policy on the North Western Frontier of India in order to reach 
at last a constructive and permanent peace . . . Might not the setdement 
of these border disputes be left to Indians themselves, who know their 
own countrymen much better than we do.” 

Christ and Prayer 

Student Christian Movement Press London 1937, p. 160. 

Another Edition was published from New York. Dedicated—To the staff 
and students of Achimota and Trinity College, Kandy. 

Contents:—Preface, Introduction. 1. Christ the Teacher 2. “When 
Thou Prayest”. 3. Our Father 4. Hallowed be thy name 5. Divine Grace 
6. Our Daily Needs 7. Perseverance in Prayer 8. The Prayer of Faith 
9. In His Name 10. United Prayer 11. The Great Intercession 12. “He 
Gave Thanks.” Some Notes on the Practice of Prayer. Devotional 
Reading of the Bible. 

Christ and Human Needs 

Hodder & Stoughton—London 1937 p. 125. 

Christ and Good Life 

Hodder & Stoughton 1937. 
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The inner Life 

Hodder & Stoughton, London 1939 p. 123. 

Dedicated—To the Dear Memory of my Father and Mother. Con¬ 
tents : Foreword, 1. First year in the East 2. The Simplicity of Christ 3. 
Christ’s Gift of Peace 4. Storm and Stress 5. The Oxford Group 6. Round 
the World 7. The Wonder of His Love 8. The Radiance of the Chrisrian 
Faith. 

The True India—A Plea for Understanding 

George Allen & Unwin Ltd. London 1939 p. 251. 

Dedicated—To the Poet Rabindranath Tagore with deep affection. 
Contents: —Preface, Introduction 1. The Accusation 2. Glaring Mistate- 
ments 3. The National Awakening 4. The New Spirit 5. Village India 
6. Socialist Restraint 7. The Joint Family 8. Caste in India 9. Marriage 
and Caste 10. Child Marriage II. Women's Right 12. The Depressed 
Classes 13. The Poverty of India 14. The Problem of Population 15. 
Kalighat 16. Hinduism as a Religion 17. The Hindu Muslim Question 
18. Indian Character 19. The Unity of India 20. The Two Civilisations 
Appendices 1. Tagore’s Letter 2. A Letter to The Times 3. The Slaves 
of the Gods 

Sandhya Meditation 

G. A. Nateson & Co., Madras 1940 p. 176. 

Dedicated—To the Brotherhood of the Christukula Asram, Tirupatteer 
North Arcot with Grateful Remembrance and Affection. 

Contents:—Publisher’s Note, Introduction, An Opening Prayer, An 
Evening Hymn. Compassion for the Villagers, Grace and Truth. The 
day of the Lord, Racial Pride, Peace and Rest, Bishop Patterson’s Death, 
The True Christian, Indians in British Guina, Work and Prayer, Indians 
in Matiabruz, The Colour Bar, Sadhu Sundar Singh, Christ the God 
Shepherd, The Study of St. Christopher, A Story about South Africa, 
Christ and Caesar, The Beauty. The Difficulty of Prayer, The Sin 
of Exclusiveness, Indians in Fiji, The Ashram Movement, The ABC of 
Ashram Life, Bishop Westcott of Durham. The Pathway of Prayer, 
The Large-heartedness of Jesus, Farewell, A closing Hymn. Appendix 
A Memoir, Tributes, 
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Note. This book was printed in April 1940 obviously after Andrews’ 
death. The Publisher in the Appendix collected the Tributes paid to 
the memory of Andrews. In the Publisher’s note Andrews’ own explana¬ 
tion for writing this book was quoted as follows.—‘’They are chiefly of in¬ 
terest to Christians, but as you will easily understand they have many 
lessons and stories that Hindus would like to read just as much as 
Christians. I have told for instance some of the stories and incidents 
which have happened to me in South Africa, Fiji and other places. Also 

there are stories of great and noble men whom I haye met. 

As you know my own views about religion are much wider than 
those of other people. Just as I like very much to read about the 
Upanishads and Gita and other books of Hinduism, so I am quite certain 
there are broad-minded Hindus who would very much like to read what 
I write from a broad and general Christian standpoint.” 

The Good Shepherd 

Hodder & Stoughton Limited London 1940 p. xli, 205. 

Dedicated—To the members of the Christukula Ashram, Tirupatter North 
Arcot, India in grateful remembrance. 

Contents:—Preface. Introduction Part I: The Personal Preparation 1. 
The Shepherd’s Work 2. Lovest Thou me? 3. “Grace and Truth.” 4. 
Joy in Prayer 5. The Gift of Peace 6. The Vision of God"7. “I have called 
you Friends” 8. “Feed My Lambs” 9. “One of these little ones” 10. “Bear 
Ye One Another’s Burdens” 11. “Heat the Sick” 12. The Multitude 13. 
“One Flock One Shepherd” Postcript “The shepherd of Israel.” 

Note.—Andrews was invited to deliver a course of lectures on Pastoral 
Theology in Cambridge in the Lent Term 1937. These lectures were 
later collected in the form of this book. 

The Sermon On the Mount 

George Allen & Unwin Ltd 1942 p. xiv, 175. 

Foreword by Rabindranath Tagore. 

Introductory Note by Agatha Harrison 

Contents:—Foreword. Introductory Note. Introduction-I Introduction-II 
Chapter 1. The Kingdom of God 2. The Text of the Sermon 3. The 
Beatitudes 4. The Beatitudes (Contd.) 5 Salt and Light 6. The Old and 
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the New 7. The Law of Love 8. The Law of Love (Contd) 9. The Practical 
Jest 10. The Danger of Hypocrisy Appendix 
From the Foreword by Rabindranath Tagore: 

“In the midst of the world's anguish this book will renew the message 
of undying peace and love to which the great friend of humanity. C. F. 
Andrews, bore testimony during his years of dedicated service. Andrews 
is no more with us, but his work lives in wide areas of mankind and this 
book will help in our realisation of truth in a period of darkening horizons. 

Andrews was very near to me and to India, where he will be re¬ 
membered as Deenabandhu—the Friend of the Poor—a name lovingly 
given to him by my Countrymen. It is difficult for me yet to write of 
him with detachment, and I would therefore quote the words that I 
addressed to members of Santiniketan during the memorial service that 
was held on 5th April 1940, in the hope that these words will convey 
better than any prepared writing the tribute of friends who saw in the 
life of Andrews a noble embodiment of the Sermon on the Mount.” 
Note.—“After his death in 1940 the manuscript of “The sermon on the 
Mount” was found on his writing table at Santiniketan.” 

From the Introductory Note by Agatha Harrison: 

“In 1937 C. F. Andrews left this country on what proved to be his 
last visit to India. He planned to settle down there and write a ‘Life of 
Christ’, believing he could do this better in an Eastern setting. His 
friends and publishers Sir Stanley and Mr. Philip Unwin, had for years 
urged him to write this book and the following letter from an Indian 
friend—a Hindu—influenced C. F. Andrews’ decision to undertake this 
work: “. . . . You know during the intimate friendship of all these 
twenty years I have never asked you anything about Christ, for your 
own personality has been more than sufficient for me. But now I feel 
that you must tell me how Christ lived and how He is living in the lives 
of millions of people. ... I want you to write in simple English the 
story of the life of Christ . . that is the most important thing you 
can do . . . you are the only man who can write this book, for you 
have lived like Him all these thirty years in India.” This book that 
might have well been his Magnum Opus was never written; his vital 
service to India and Britain laid heavy responsibilities on C. F. Andrews— 
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his help and counsel were ever sought. In 1938, writing from Bombay 
where he had gone in response to a call for help, he said “. . . . I cannot 
help sighing—a whole week gone with no writing done; but it is worth 
it. What'is the good of writing about Christ if one is doing what is 
not Christ-like? . . . C. F. Andrews did not write his “Life of Christ” 
he lived it.” London, February 1942. 

Pilgrim’s Progress 

S. Agarwala & Co., Agra 1947* p. 32. 

Note.—This booklet is a reprint of Andrews’ article contributed in the 
‘Religion in Transition’ published from London, George Allen and Un¬ 
win, 1937. It was edited by Vergilius Ferm. 

1919 Oppression in the Punjab and C. F. Andrews 

Deenabandhu Andrews Centenary Committee Calcutta 1970 p. 16. 

No. 1. Andrews’ Papers. 

Note.—This is chiefly a collection of writings of C. F. Andrews on the 
British rule in the Punjab in 1919. His statements, letters and other 
writings are collected along with some press remarks and reports about 
his activities. 

Bunch of Letters 

Deenabandhu Andrews’ Centenary Committee. 1971 p. 61. 

No. 4 Andrews’ Papers. 

Note.—This is a collection of 20 letters written by C. F. Andrews to 
Rabindranath Tagore and Mahatma Gandhi. 






